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^ PREFACE 

B AHMANI history covers a very important part of the 
history of Medieval India and corresponds to the 
! : period of a nmfied Deccan. Pre-Bahmatu Medieval 

. Deccan extended to just half a ceniury when the land 
^governed rather precariously by the Sultans of Delhi, while 
-ihe centuries between the fall of the Bahmanis and the 
«tablishTnent of Asaljahi rule vras a period of complete 

duUXUOTli 

Except for Major King’s History of the Bahmani Dyn^ty 
" (which was only an epitomised translation of Syed ‘Ah 
^ Tabaiaba’s Burhan-i Ma’asir), and the two English iransla* 
^ tions of Ferishta, no detailed history of the two centuries of 
; Bahmani rule basso far appeared in the English language. 

author of the present work makes bold to say that 
' perhaps the first attempt in that line was made by him in 
his book. Ma/mitdGawan, iht Grtat Bahma:ii IFa^tr, published 
J'ln 1941, and he is^ratcTul to the Prcsldenis of the sr^ions 
- of the Indian History Congress and the All-lndb Ortental 
Conference held in December of that year to have commen- 
ted on the book in very favourable terms in their Pfcsi- 
' dential Addresses. 

As will be noticed, the present work deals with cultural as 
^ well as purely political history of the earlier part ofMcdicval 
VD«can, and most of the chapters will be found divided 

j in two sections, one generally dealing with the cultural and 

/ the other with the political aspecU of the period under 
iv review. Special stress U laid on chronology and no pains 
^ have been spared to achieve complete accuracy. The author 
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believes thai; the great mbiion ot the Bahmaois was the 
co-ordiDation 'er the difTerent gmtips fonning the population 
of the Deccan and that they succeeded in the attempt to a 
large extent: this phenomenon and Its culturaj reactiom in 
the realm of art^ architecture and the general Life of the 
people have described as objcctivcLy as possible^ 

While acknowledging the receipt of the author's book on 
Mahmud Gawan in January 1942 the late lamented Shri- 
mat! Sarojini Naidu wrote to the author thus : 

"You have crowned your toiniense and elaborate labours 
of research by producing one of the moat vivid and 
delightful historical portraits I have ever come across^ 
Against the cver-chaniging pageant of medieval times 
your hero stands out singularly arresting and liTe-like 
through the medium of your words . . J* 

The author feeU proud that this appreciation should have 
come from a great lady—perhaps the greatest lady modern 
India has produced. He has taken the liberty to mention 
this here as the age of Mahmud Gawan forms only a smaJh 
though a glorious part of the history of the Bahmams which 
is now being presented to the learned public* 

The author regrets that it w*as not possible to use diacri- 
tidal marks for the purpose of ao^urate transliteration of 
Arabic and Persian words, but an attempt has been made to 
near accuracy by the use of gA, AA, cA and ^ for > ^ f and . 

O C 

respectively» Whenever double dates are given the first is 
meant to be the Hijri and the second the Chriitian datc^ 
while the hyphen Just before a Christian date indicates that 
the month or the year following the hyphen tndei in the 
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corresponding Hijri moatb or year. 

As will be noticed, each chapter i* followed by fairly 
detailed notes. The book has broken entirely new ground, 
and while some of the notes ar* explanatory in their nature 
others were found necessary in case our authorities differred 
among themselves or were at variance with numismatic 
evidence. These notes have been inserted ejht the text of 
each chapter in order that the general readermay not be 
burdened by them while the research worker may be able 
to find plenty of material for further study. 

H. K. S. 

HvnERADAO • Diccak 
Marths^t fJSS 
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Chapter i 


GEOGRAPfflCAL FACTORS 

Man and Hu Surrovnbin&s 

The propctsitiOD that there Is an immediate relatimi^hlp 
of Geography witli the story of hunLim expciience nerds 
no proof- This aspect of the questioa has, howm^er* been 
overlooked by some historians and political scientists of 
great note^ and to-day one is apt to forget what a remark^ 
able effect the configuration of the cartb^s ermtj itself 
the effect of numerous causesi has on the habits of the people 
and their wayd of thoughti The tradidon of Tbn-i-JT/zaldun 
stressing the effect of elinmte on human habitat was con¬ 
tinued by Baron de Montesquieu in the eighteenth century, 
and thinkers began to lay down their ideas not in terms of 
an aT'>slract ^'average” irifin who hardly ever existed, but in 
terms of the living man of flesh and blood who was by his 
very nature a creature of lus environments of which perhaps 
the most important and lasting a^cct is gcographicaL 

As is wcU-koown, Geography simply means a dtucriplion 
of the earth. But earth forms—crust aa well as the outer 
core—are themselves the result of a number of natural 
phenomena which gt> on changing these forms imperceptibly 
almost fiom day to day, alihough it might, fake thousands 


a Cto^^phicnt FariQTs Cft* i 

and cnilliOQS of years for the change to he at all sigtuficanti 
There arCf oo doubt eertam almost aalofnauc changes which 
are taking pbcc before our very eyes, such as changes in the 
courses of rivers and cf osiotis of the coast-Une by the action 
of the vtinds and sea ; but there are other changes in the 
structure of the earth which are too lasting to be taken 
into account by historyj and which have changed the face 
of the ffiirth and formed the basis of the character of the 
inhabitants of a pardcular region^ Thus the formatioii of 
mountaips the lavaic formation of tiie earth, the course of 
rivers, the width of their valley's and basins, the projeinuty 
to the sea, elevation, slope, latitude and the resultant preci* 
pitadoD—all these have a definite and visible effect on the 
life and character of the people as weU as on the experiences 
of ihcir collective community life which is, after al), history. 


TttE SuB-CopiTiKEKr OF Inuia^ 

It is not nedc^ary here to discus the geography of the 
sub-continent of India in any detail and its bearing on its 
history, but reference may be made here to some gcographj* 
cal phenomena, as they will clarify the poajtion of the Deccan 
itself. Perhapa the most prominent feature of the Eurasian 
contiDent Is the land of India hatiging gracefully southw'ards 
nearly in the middle of the great maxs of land with its eastern 
and western coasts separated in the north by 5t,QQO odd miles 
from each other, slowly and artistically converging tow^ards 
each other till the southernmost extremities of the tivo coast 
Unes touch each other at Cape Comorin where the Arabian 
Sea is joined on to the outlet of the Bay of Bengal forming 
the northern limit of the Indian Ocean- While this 


CA. ! Ci^s^phkal Factm g 

sub-coatincnt coDtaining four hundredmiUJonsof ihe human 
race is surrguiidrd south of S5* N by the sesj It is separated 
by the neighbouring lands lying north of that latitude by the 
biggest mass of rock fonnatioii in fhe worldj the Hinmbyan 
WaJl, ranging 1,500 miles bctwcon the gorges of the Indus in 
the west and tJic^Bnilimaputra in the east from 150 to 30O 
miles in width. Apart from being a meat effective barrier 
to man coming from due north it has been one of the causes 
j of keeping away intense cold from the plains of Hindmtan, 

I for otherwise Indian climate would have been at least os eold 
I as the southern provinces of China proper. 

From about 95® E this mass takes a sharp turn southwards 
forming the Yomas of Burma which arc not os high as the 
northern mass of the Himalayosi yet are assisted by wet mon- 
I soops helping the growth of demc forests, and the two geo¬ 
graphical phenomena together have succesdiilly barred the 
access nf intruders from the east and north-east. The pro¬ 
gress of the mountain passes to the west of the gorge of the 
! Indus is difTerent in essence to tliat in the east, for instead of 
being concentrated it spreads out to the north-east and 
I south-west with its apex in the Great Pamir Plateau, and as 
it Spreads it looses its height. At some places this height is 
lost to the extent that passo such as the JTAyber and the 
Bobn are formed. These passes^ however^ reach condder- 
able heights, for instance the Wliyber is 2,500 ft- and the 
Bolan 5,000 ft. above sea level. 

Unitv DrvERxrrv 

\\hatcver, may be $aid of the variety in races^ languages^ 
religiDus and social habits of the pcDple of this sub-continent 
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there is no doubt that £h)m the point of Geogmphy there is 
a certain amount of unity attached to the eouniry through 
its natural borders, the Subiman Mountains in the North- 
west, the Himalayas in the north, the Assamese and Burman 
ranges in the north-east and the sea on all other sides. 
It is inevitable however, that the huge country should have 
a diversity of climes. In the north there is a large plain 
extending from the north western mountains to Assamese 
and Burman ranges in the north-east ^^ith a length of 2,000 
miles and reaching 1^000 miles breadth at times* This plain 
extends idth certain breads right up to the rib of the 
\%idhya range which is sitimted almost in the centre. The 
Vindhyas are neither tog high nor too eontiouous but the 
whole space is full of desert and even broken hairicrs are at 
tltnes impassable to large armies with the result that the 
intruder from the north prefers to flank them in the cast via 
Bengal, Orissa and the Northern Sarkars or in the west 
through Gujarat and AViandesh. 


Tim LAVAtO PLATEAtr 

Coming to peninsular India proper wc find a huge 
cquilatcra] triangle turned upside down with its base run¬ 
ning paraUet to the Vindhyas and the Tropics of Cancer and 
its apex at Gape Comorin. But this in itself cannot be said 
to be one unitj for in the mountains slope westwards 

and its two great rivers, the Narbada aud TaptJ both flow 
into the Arabian Sea through narrow mountaiu gorges, 
while the rivers of the Deccan proper flow eastward through 
broad and fiat basins. The real geogniphicaL Deccan may 
be said to commence with the Ajanta range where the 
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andcnt ujidi^turbcd rock begina to extend over the centre of 
thepeninsnb right up to the Nilgiris and the Palgbat Gap. 
This plateau which ia partly covered by a huge semicircle of 
audent lava flow, extending like a ten days" moon with one 
horn at Nagpur and the other at Goa over an area of two 
nulLon sc^uare mileA, is remarkable from the geogi^phical 
point of view. Lava has dkint^ated in the course of the 
midenia into what is termed black cotton soil, a soil which 
pecuHarly retains moUture much longer than any other sot!, 
and thus is extremely ferti le and produed ve. Many historical 
phenomena can he explained by the presence of this fertile soih 
and the struggle for Berar l>etween these who hold hfalwa 
and those who hold the Deccan plateau is explained by the 
fact that Berar forms almost the pivot of the lavaic crescent 
and is therefore always the butt of ihe greedy eyes of the 
northern neighbours. During die Bahmani period the 
struggle centre^ round the ^£ahur which is just outside 
Berar and Kherla svhich is just Inside that territory, and 
this struggle recurs time and again in the ivar betwt^cn 
Malwa and the I>cccan. The importance of the help given 
by Gujarat to the Deccan against Malwa in the time of 
Muhammad Til can only be understood with reference to 
lavaic Benir, as probably Sultnn Mahmud Begara of Guja¬ 
rat rightly thought that once l^ialwa anniLxcd Berar in the 
face of the Deccan she would be rich enough and strong 
enough to overpower her western neighbour^ 

These great Lavaic uplands end abruptly in the Western 
Chats with a sheer fall of nearly 4,000 leet thus forming a 
natural harrier of defence for the homeland of the Mamthas, 
the Deshj from which the mce spread first over the lavaic 
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fccii^ from Nagpur to Goa and theuce right up to Ddhi in 
the nordi, Bengal in the east and Tanjore in the souths 
The natural fort-like territory of the Kontari and the Desh 
with its mountaia ramparts in the cast and the moat 
of the Arabian Sea in the west was die nursery of a 
virile rnce w^hich kept its independcRCC from the Bahmanis 
in spite of the corridors to the sea ports of DabuJ 
and Chau], The exlsteoce of these bare corridors of Bah- 
mani sovereignty is proved by the f^t that the sou them' 
most extremity of die lavaic country^ Goa, had to be 
reconquered by Mahmud Gawan, and before he cou!d reach 
that ^^envy of the ports of India" he had to subdue a number 
of intervening forts like Machal and Sangameshvrar^ forts on 
natural eminences and surrounded by impassable forests 
which the great soldier-mioister could gross only with the 
greatest difficulty. The same story was repeated in the 
north; for it was the dense jungle between Chakan. and the 
*a to which the iUTated iTAalaf Hasan Basri was lured and 
murdered by the Maratha chief* Raja Shirke. The truth is 
that except for outlets like I>abnl and Chaut* and later Goa^ 
the Bahuiam hold on the coastal plain could not have been 
at all effcctivCp for otherwise k is difficult to explain w^hy it 
was impossible to prevent sea-marauders from looting Bah- 
mani ships bound For the west* a fact which made Mahmud 
Gawan undertake his expeditions into the Maharashtra^ 

TirE SioPE Eastwards 

The lavaic plateau* while it has a drop of nearly 4,000 feet 
in the west, has a very gentle slope eastward and takes more 
than three hundred mil« to reach the same level as the 
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eastej*n plaim. The pLateau ts almcrst ^ it leaves the 
ghac^^ but ^bout 75*^ e&st U has a ridg^e about 50 miles 
ivide^ and it is on the southern slopes of this ridge that we 
find the historical towns of iTj^uldabad on the edge of ihe 
predpice which b studded with the Ellora caves a,t its base^ 
Daiilatabad In the middle and Aurangabad at the southern 
end. From Aurangabad the slope eastwards is so geode 
that is almost imperceptJbJej but it ts flanked on the south 
by a ridge over 2jOoO'ai5oo ft. above sea level extending 
from the ghats through Ahmadnagar right up to the triune 
lovm of Golconda-Hyderabad^ecunderahad, wliieh forms 
its eastern most boundary. Tn the Interveiilng expanse of 
the ridge we find Bidar^ itself tying on a high eminence with 
a sheer drop of about a thousand feet to the southi and it is 
this which makes the climate of Bidar so salubrious and 
bracing as 10 have made Ahmad Shah I declare it to be the 
capital of the Bahmani state in preference 10 sultry and arid 
Gulbarga lying on the other side of the great ridge. No 
doubt Muhammad I had In his mind the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Colconda as the easternmost point of the chain 
extending from 73“ E eastwards wfaca he agreed to make 
that town the frontier post of the Bahmani state* and it was 
only a matter of time for the Bahmanis to descend on to the 
plains of Tilangana and annex that porrion of the Deccan to 
their dominions. 


The Basins oe the Godavari akd the Krishna 

These highlands are important in another w^ay as tvelip for 
they divide the baiins of the two most important river 
systems of ihc Deccan 1 the Codavari and the Krbhna. The 
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great diflcrence in xhc character of ihe two rivers Hes in iht 
fact that while the Krishna ntid its tributary the Tutiga- 
bhadra are not navigable as they ha%^e to pass through some 
rocky regions like the KamnI highlands quite near the sea^ 
the northern rivers Godavari, wkh its tributaries the Pranhita 
and the Wardha pass through fairly level ground and mn 
through a fertile belt vdlh the Singareni Collieries 
But apart from this fertile tract the rest of Tiiangana has 
noihiug to compare with the land of Marathas in its fertiLity, 
for while m the black cotton soil tract of Maharashtra water 
h stored in the soil for days and weeks^ the soil ofTilangana 
is sandy and arid and is soon dried up. This as well as the 
generally irregular face of the earth there, necessitate the 
erection of small and large bunds in order to store water in 
the hollow thus created, and the ardhclal Kakndya lakes of 
Tilangana and the rc&ervoir and tanks round Hyderabad 
were ori^nally erected For^that purpose. Once the lowlands 
of the cast were reached by the Bahmanis, the alluvia] 
plains and the geologically recent deltas of the Godai^rt and 
the Krishna were simply a ^valk over in spite of double 
pressure of Vyayanagar from the south and the Gajapati 
power from the north, and having made the spur of Konda- 
paUi his base Mahmud Shah Lnshkari could march north as 
(hr as the plains of Orissa and south as far as Kancht which 
was the southernmost coastel town ever reached by the 
Bahmanh^ 


The Western Po^ts 

In spite of the great length of the eastern coast controlled 
at times by the BahmauiSi they were not content with the 
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ports ihcy possessed there, for whate\ er ports there were titcy 
were formed ofaUt carried down lo the sea by the armt of the 
Godavari and the Krishna and were therefore full of sand, 
so that even today ships have lo be sLationed miles out of the 
ports of Masulipatam and Kaktruula. The only non- 
detiaie port north of 14^N is Visakhapati^m but this (like 
the port of Madras further south) b whoUy artificial and has 
not proved its virorth even in mindcrn times. Id aoy the 
BaJimauis did not see their ^^^y to develop any port On the 
eastern coast, but, as has been stated above, invariably 
attempted to gci 03 much foothold on the western ports as 
possible^ They possessed Chaul and Dabul from the very 
begirmiag, but their hold on tlic port of Goa was precarious 
o^^idg to the fact that the jungles intervening be I ween these 
ports and Goa was. In the iiands of hostHc chiefs wlio looked 
to Vijayanagar for proteciion+ No doubt by means of 
Incessant pressure on the east coast the northern fronder of 
Vijayanagar, the Bahmonis liad come to control the line of 
the Tungabhadra right up to the mouths of the Krishna. 
With the headwaters of the Krishna and the Doab town of 
Anandapur under their control, they could easily go through 
the Nandikanama Pass formed by the headwaters of the 
Tungabhadra and pass on to the Goa bmicrUnd, but this 
was not a ilenip Led as in such a ca^e they could have been 
easily outflanked from the north by hostile tribesmen of the 
South-Maratha country; Mahmud Gawan espied this, and 
abandoning this easy route marched southwards from Chaul 
via Kolhapur, He dearly saw that Machal, Sangameshwar 
and nther forts of the Wsicm Ghats, all surrounded by thick 
jungle, formed the only bulwark for the defence of Goa^ and 
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once he had carried out his brilliant strat^cal campaign 
successfully and covered Goa by the Bahmani fleet, the great 
port lay at bis mercy and he entered wkhO'Ut the loss of a 
man or of a single bullet. 


SoiTTH IS'DIA 

The contrel the Bahmads exercised over the southern part 
of the peninsula, was never cflective, and one of the reasons 
for this was the difference in the physical aspect of the 
D«5ccan tableland and what h usoaUy termed "Sonth India*** 
Goa ia ^inaled near ibc place ^vher* the Inva-cappcd nor- 
them secuon almost touches the crystalliite southern section 
of the Wesrem Ghats, which latter was never seriously held 
by the Bahmanis but was al^^^ys under the coniroS of their 
southern neighbour. The crystaUine section of the Ghats 
extends to the cast here in the forro of the Mysore plateau 
vdtli its northern Itmita touching the Tungabhadra just 
at the place where the Hampi mins now take us back to 
Vijayanagar days. Although the plateau of the Deccan was 
the centre of tlie whole of the Kamatak right up to THchi- 
nopoly, still geographically speaking the sonthErn four hun¬ 
dred miles of the extern coast differ from the rest of the 
northern eoas^ line which runs almost due south From about 
N almost parallel to E. The coast Hue south of 
about lEP* N. Bo® E is effected not by one but t^vo distinct 
types of current of winds, the N. E. trades and the 
S. W. jxionsoonsp and except for the Cauvery delta 
which is not protruding forward like tJiQSc of the 
Godavari and the Kridioa in the nortbi and which 
must once have been a bay, there arc neither any port5 
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worth the mirte nor any deltas. Madras itseffis auartlfidal 
harbour and is by no means a safe one all the year round. 
The pemusula narTm%'s down considerably—almost abruptly 
pausing Jneneased mlnfaU and higher htnnidsty. In spite 
of this, boHever* the soil in the Ihr south does not stand 
comparison v%1th die naturally manured soil of the lavaic 
Deccan. 


CUAIATE 

So far as elevation and dimatc are concerned N may 
be fixed roughly as the north-eastern Limit of the Deccan 
proper as rainfatl is scantier south of this line, while except^ 
ing the Black Cotton Soil country towards the west the soil 
is very fjoor* The tract to the south lifs wholly within the 
tropics, and had it not been for the character of the tableland, 
the heat in these parts would almost have been unbearable. 
With the average of about go inches of rain during the year 
and with the land near the eastern coast alluvial and sandy^ 
the lot of the tenants in the TiJangana not very happy^ and 
the whole countryside is studded with numerous Large and 
small dams which have been built there to store water 
against the danger of drought which arc by no means iit- 
frequent- Moreover nearer the sea the south-western mon¬ 
soons in the northcjn part go some way towards giving a 
good return to ihc farmer. It was perhaps this factor more 
than any other whidi led the more ambidous; Bahmani mlcrs 
tociTOOver to the fertUe belt on coast line and this was 
probably one of the causes which led Krishna Deva Raya to 
go o-ut of his way and force the Gajapaus back to thdr 
homelands. 
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To sum upj. the Bahmani Dcecati almost followed the 
natural gwgraptucal features of the ceutral part of the 
peninsula* On the north it was bounded by the Vindhyas 
and included the whole of Berar and a part of the modem 
^^adhya Pradesh south of the spurs of the Vmdhyas; on the 
south its frontier was shifting from the Tungnbhadra to the 
Krbhna and vice versa^ depending much on the strength of 
the government to withstand the opposition of Vljayanagar, 
while the effective control of the state did not go further 
^uth than the mouth of tlic Krishna^ The eastern frontier 
of the kingdom was first fixed at Golcanda near the south¬ 
eastern limit of the chain connecting the Western GhaU ^vith 
Tilanga/iaj but once tins Umit waa reached* it was easy 
enoiigh for the Bahmanb to cross the pldna and conquer the 
coast as far as Ilajahmundry and then match up and down 
the east coast with tittle opposition. The wcAicm frontier 
was really the Ghais^^ as beyond then lay hostile people of 
the Maharashtra, wUh outlet! to Chaul and Dabul which be* 
came the chief seaports of the kingdom* Goa was taken and 
re taken till it fell to the lot of Mahmud Gawnn to march 
from Chaul and Dabul cutting dov^n foreata and conquering 
the eminences on the way. Ihc occupation of the Koakan 
tasted till the end of the kingdom* being in Diet the bulwark 
of the state* and its loss was almost identical with the final 
disruption of the kingdom into the succession state, namely 
Ahmadnagar in north* Maliarashtm* Bijapur ffom about the 
line of the Bhimn as far as the line of the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra* Berar up to about the line of the Godavari^ 
Golconda including Tilangana and the Godavari-Krbhna 
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Doabi and wbat waalcfc of ihc forming the sborL-livcd 
kingdom oTBidar^ It iA^ignlficwt that while Bljapur mth 
iU centre ^tuated in the Krishna-Timgabhadra I>oab^ 
Ahmadnngar commanding the waterparting bclvs'ecn the 
Godavari and the BhimAj and with this store of black cotton 
soib Qolconda with its alluvial soil and heavy rains on its 
south eastern Golconda coast, all Bourished, Bidar^ ^vhjch 
Was once the centre of the whole Bahnumi Empire dwindled 
into nothingfic$5 sjq»oii. The reason for its fact decay must 
be attributed to the lact that although few parts could com¬ 
pare with Bidar in the salubrity of ita climate, the city had 
no productive part of the Deccan left to fall back upon, and 
Jt wm ml a mere taunt of Amir Baiid when he told his royal 
master that aH the fertile provinces had been annexed by the 
Governors and he had little to offer His Maj^ty by way of 
Civil Lbt* 
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THE ANTECEDENTS 
Muhammad bin Tucmm^^ 

The second quarter qf iJie foumcath century qf the 
Christian era saw the unlhcalion of practkally the svhoLc of 
the aub-condntni of India under one sceptre, that of the 
Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad binTu^Aluq. It was 101249 
that the norlhcm MusUms first set their feet on the soU of the 
J>cccan under Sultan -Alau'd-din A'AHji, but hU conquests 
were, at bestj precarious, and the Deccan had to he 
reconquered by his kinsman, the notarious Qutbu^d-din 
Mubarak Shah. It was, however, not till the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tu^Aluq that the effective colonisation and 
occupauon of the tablcUiid and adjacent tracts took 1 place 
and the forces of Delhi came in definite occupation of the 
far south as welL ^ITus occupadon was effected partly in 
the form of lightning raids and partly as the systematic 
conquest of the country. As will be seen, however, the 
Ikccan did not long remain under the TugAluq sway and 
became separated from the Empire almost as soon as it 
had tim e to organise i tself 

In Spile of this the Tvi\jAluq hegemony was complete as 
long as it lasted, and the Deccan is littered with its remains, 
like certain buildings in the great rock-hewm citadel of 
14 
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Daulatabad* the dome at Sir and the uiscdptioos at Bodhao, 
Qandhar and elsewhere the Hyderabad Stale and the 
contiguous territory. The naskA character in which the 
court language, Persian, was then written, found its imy 
into the Deccan persisting right up to the Bidar period of the 
Bahtnani Sultanate. In the realm of architecture tt was 
with difficulty that the Hindu artist could turn the simple 
semi-circular dome and the sloping waits of the Tugi^Iuq 
pattern inin a lofty dooac set on a huge ornate drum and 
perpendicular waits studded in places with treUIscs, windows 
and other artifices meant to catch the eye of the onlooker. 

Further, the whole system orgoverzunent of the Bahmanis 
was to a targe extent based on the system evolved by the 
Ddhi Sultans even to the extent of the nomenclature of a 
large number of Offices. As a matter of fact Muhammad I, 
the Law-giver of the Bahmanls. only re-organised the 
administration which had fallen into decay during the War 
of Independence, and we do not And much of a deviation 
from its principle till we reach the ministry of Mahmud Gawan 
towards the later part of the fifteenth century.* 

Posmox A-NB Government of the Deccan in the 
Tughlh^ Organbation. 

It is necessary to prelace our remarks by saying something 
about the organisation of the TogAluq Empire and the place 
w'hich the Deccan held in that oiganisatJon. During the 
first part of the reigri of Muhammad bin TitgAluq, die king 
had an cficcdve control over the whole of the country as far 
south as Madura and even further. At that period the land 
was divided into twenty-three provinces of which Jajnagar 
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(Ori«A), Marhal (Maharashlra), Tilaug (Tilangaoa), Bidar, 

KampUi (wWch later developed into Vyayaoagar)* Ehvara- 
samudra \viih the subsequent addjllon of Malvra^ may be 
regarded as the southern province.^ The whole empire was 
contndised in the person of the king who after 7^7-1327 had 
two capital* for a while, one at Delhi and die other at 
Deodgir, sumamed Daulaubad.^ It souns that during the 
fir^t pan of his rdgn the Sultan ivai rcmaTkably successful 
in the adrmnisLfation of the provinces. Zia-i Barani devotes 
a whole secdon of his history ta this topic and declares that 
whenever a new teniiory W“a3 added to the cmpirtt It W3S 
forthwith furnished tndia hierarchy of officials^ and even the 
Jarthest provinces were kept under control» while regular 
pa^nnmts were made of the cases and other dues to the 
Seeratarial situated in the Palace of a Thousand Pillars at 
Delhi.® The provinces or aqatlm Vk'tre divided tnlo a number 
of rural districts or and tirban districts or madmas or 
shahrs ; the rural districts were suh-dividcd into hazofij or 
collections of 1,000 villages and Jfli/ij or cptl^Uons of too 
villages. The chieT officer of the province was {lulled wa{i, 
the skiqr >^^ere under MqdarSf ^mils or while die s^dis, 

the smallest ad miiustradVC units (perhaps corresponding to 
the modem taluqas or tahsila^ were under the umiFan^i^stidah 
under whom were smaller village nlliriais such as 
k4XTkwtt bnlaktff etc.^ 

Such was the organ isauon of provincial governments under 
the direction of the central authority. Two things should 
be noted in this connection* First, such Hindu local chic6, 
Raym^ rajngan and muqaddunmii as had agreed to pay tribute 
to the Sultan were left in full enjoyment ol ihdr territories^ 
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while the GovernoTS ihcmsclvo enjoyed a vtay large measure 
of autonomy due, no doubt, to the great distances and the 
difficulty of acUve and full control by the central pou'er. 
They had th^ own ifturdiu or miolstries, and their own 
judicial systems and army units. Tlie governor had a large 
patronage of office alloted to him, and while the higher posts 
were ffilcd with the sanction of the Sultan, the toali hiniseir 
made most of the provincial appointments without reference 
to the Capital. Aloreover he had his own provincial nobi¬ 
lity and his own revenue officials. Some of the provinces 
wme fanned out® while in other provinces all revenue 
caliccted was remitted to the capital after deducting the 
provincial expenditure.* 

It will be seen that a great latitude was allowed to the 
provincial governors. The position of the iin]trcn 4 rs^, who 
played such an ioiportant part in securing the independence 
of the Deccan, was peculiar. Most of these officers were of 
noble descent or belonged to the upper middle class, and 
were in direct and close touch with the people of the or 

the Amtrfffd over whom they hold away,'® They vrac not 
only revenue collectors but also military coromandm in 
direct charge of the local levees, and while the uralis and 
jAiyderr were in a way hidden from the public view, these 
amirs eonstituied, for all inteocs and purposes, the gpvem- 
mcat as the people knew it. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
they had a kind of innate pride of office, and began to smart 
with indignity when Muhammad b. Tti^luq embarked upon 
the policy of suppressing them as a punishment for the 
rebellions which finally broke up his Empire but for which 
moist of them were not directly respoosible. 
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DAULATABAi), THE SeCDND CaPITAL OP THE Empir^ 

The causes oT rhese rebdljons vtTcre many^ but here it 
will be better to confine oursdves to those causes which 
led directly to the independeni' of the Deccan. The 
arliest Deccan rebellion of which we find an account 
is that of the Suttan^s luatemal couniij Babau’d 
din Gurshasp in 727/1337. Guohasp held a jagir at 
Sagar," and it seems that right from the beginning of the 
leign he had made up his mind to ignore the orders of the 
centra] government and the authority of the Sultan,Me 
had created a certain amount of following among the local 
amirs and chicls, and raised the banner of revolt. The 
rent ^Awaja-i Jahan Malik Ahmad Ayaa and 
Mujire'd-din Abu Rija at ihe Jtead of the army of Gujarat; 
^ey defeated Itim in a pitched battle at Oeoglr and fomed 
^ to fly first to his jagir and thence to the territory of 
Katnpdad^a Raya ofKampili, a local autonomous chief 
who held lands on the banks of the Tungabhadra.'^ In the 
mc^^time the Sultan himself arrived at Dcogir and despatch* 
ITAwaja*! Jahan against the rebel; Gurshasp, however, 
defeated ^e Ahwajari Jahan twice and was not subdued ull 
apiary forces were sent ic./'Awaja-i Jahan'shelp. A-Awaja-i 

^ nkW capturing the Raya of Rampih and 

^o^bly ra^ the fortress to the ground, but Gurshasp fled 
filler south u> Dw^aratipulrp, the capital of Vira BallaJa 
' that the Sultan's army was approach- 

iPg, played false with him. aiTcsted ^ hack 

U lan, and at the same time 'ackooivledged hia 
supremacy’.® 

Gurshasps revolt and hb initial successes convinced 
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Muhammad b. Tu^Aluq that it was necessary to have a 
capital situated in a position more central than Delhi. He 
consulted his iutiinatc advisers^ ihe membcT^ of the arf^atrH- 
d^al or advisory CDuncil at Delhi^^* and aftci some dtsetiS' 
sion In which UJjain also mentioned as an alternative^ 
the Sultan selected Deogir as the second capital of the 
Empire^ and the leading Muslim families of Delhi \%'cre 
ordered to migrate to it^ Dec^ri at first roiamcd Qubbatu*!- 
Islam and then Daulatabad/^ was provided with all the 
comfoits and oonvemences worthy of die capital of a great 
Empire* The vrcaJth of the oily rose by leapt and bounds 
owing to the attention the Sulian paid to it^ and k is no 
^i^:^nder that the Hindus of Daidatabad became enormously 
wealthy for one reason as the Hindus of DeUii were probably 
left in their ancestral honicsJ^ The city was di^dded In the 
heyday of its glory into three main parts—Daulatabad proper 
where the cantonment and the royal palace were situated ; 
Kataka^ the main city; and Deogir^ sometimes called 
Dbaiagir and Dharaldiera, the citaddj® 

The idea underlying the scheme seems to have been that 
the king would go to the southern capital at certain intervals 
and a large number of reliable officers and noblemen would 
be stationed there so that the vast Ti^Aluq Empire may 
have a powerful organisation right in the heart of the Deccan 
on which the Empire could depend-^^ Delhi still remained 
one of the tw o capita of the Empire with its vast Hindu 
population and a continuous influx of MusEm p^^pgfanfa 
from beyond the north*wcstern frontiers, which Daiilatabad 
could not hope for. Uttlcdid the Sultan realise that those 
very amirs, whom he was transplating from the traditional 
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capital of India to a city a thoosaad miles distant^ would 
themselves break op the unity of the Empire and of IiKlLat 
and establish the indepefidence of the Deccan which was to 
last for three centuries and a half. 

DlSlsrEGRATTON OF THE DeCCAN PROVINCES 

The twenty years between 727/132 the year of die 
establishment of Dauiatabad as the second capital of die 
Tq^Aluq Empire^ and 747/1347^ the date of the prodatna^ 
tjon of the independence of the Deccaup may be divided in 
two disdnot periods* During the hnl period—1327 to 1341— 
there was perfect peace in SouLhem Indian “men who were 
tired of the hurrey^scurry of thb world of woes turned to the 
protecting walls of Dauiatabad as a haven of security*" and 
there was no place where peace and plenty reigned more 
than in this centre of the Tii^Aluq dominionDauiatabad 
as the second capital of the vast Empire was apparently a 
great success^ and the policy of establishing a large and loyal 
population there was bearing fmit. 

The Sultan was constantly on the match from Daulambad 
to Delhi and vice versa, but in 728/13118 he went to the 
northern capital for a couple of years, in order to suppress 
risings m the western provincesj Delhi proper and the Doab. 
Not only w'as the Deccan perTeedy quiet during the period 
of his absence^ but even the northern rebellions were quelled 
without much effort, and there was visible prosperity in the 
Empire when !bn-i-Batuta entered it on t-i-734/12-9-1335.2* 
But ibis was a lull before the storm^ and when the storm 
broke it swept away the whole Muhammad TqgAluq^s 
Empire* 
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It so kappciieiid that while the Sultati was on the way 
from Warangal to Daubtabad^ it was rumoured that be had 
at la$t succiunbcd to his illnessi. This mated Mali k 
Hosha^^ son of Kamalu^'din Onrg, to revolu He was 
pursued by the Sultan'^s army and took refuge in the territory 
of Raja ^Barbara,' whose state lay betiveen Danlatabad and 
Thana* On recovering froin his sUness at Dautatabad the 
Sultan followed Hoshang to his place of refuge* But the 
Raja refused to band over bis guest and 11 was at last arrange 
od that the Sultan would retire and Hoshang surrender him¬ 
self to Qutlu^A JTAan, who had now been appointed to the 
Viccroyalty of DauJatabad. Hoshang was ultimately par¬ 
doned.^ 

Along with the appointment of Qutlu^ft A'Aan^ eame the 
appKnntment of Shiliab^i-Sultani, entitled Nusrat to 

the govemment: of Tilangana at Bidar at the farm of a lac of 
tankas annually*^ Afkr oompicring these arrangements the 
Sultan left for Delhi owing to the reports of a number of 
disturbances from the northi the most important being the 
declaiation of tho^ independence of Lahore by Amir Hulagu 
assisted by Amir Gul Ghandra.^^ On the way to the north 
O'lie of the Sultan’^s teeth had to be extracted at Bir anil il 
’is'as buried in a monumenl surmounted by a lai^c dome. 
The Sultan airivcd at Delhi in July, 1337'^ 

This was the end of the Sultan’s attempt to ha\e a central 
capital in the heart of the Deccan. He now concluded that 
the main cause of the unqualified success of the Ma'bar re^^olt 
as well as the ever-nsenrring rebclilona in the south w^as the 
recaldtrant bchavionr of those very amiR whom he had. 
sent to Daulatabad; and when he left for the porth, he gave 
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orders ihat those who had beea directed to m%r^te to the 
south should now rc-migratc to the norths 

It was not very long after the Lahore insurrection that die 
Sultan had again to go far souths where he had to face the 
revolt of the governor of Ma'bar. The date of the rcbdJiort 
as given by Ferishta is 74^/1342, but it has now been con^ 
clustvely proved that it took place se\Tf] years earlier in 
135 /^ 335 " The author of the rev^olt ^%"as Syed Ahsan of 
Kaiihal in the Punjab. He was the father of Syed Ibrahim, 
the purse-bearer of the Sultan, and had been appointed 
governor of Ma^bar or the Coromandet region with 
Madura as the capitaJ, a province which was the southern¬ 
most lirriiory of the TugMuq Empire* Syed Ahsan seems to 
have joined hands Avith certain nobles of Dautafabadi who 
had been forced to leave Ddhi for the Souths and when the 
Sultan sent an army from the north to suppress the nsuig, 
that army also went over to the rebels. The Sullan, on 
bis part, arrested Ahsan^s son^ the pur^e^bearer Syed Ibrahim, 
and other rdatives and started for Daulatabad en route for 
Ma bar on 9-5^ 741/31*10-1341.^* Probably owing to the feet 
that, when the Sultan started for the south, famine was rag¬ 
ing at Bdhi, he could not take as much money with him as 
he needed for the campaigtii and he was compelled to levy 
heavy taxes on the Maharashtra provinces on his arrival at 
the sotithcm capital. He intended to proceed to Ma*bar by 
way of \^arangal ’ but an epidemic was raging at that place^ 
the Sultan himself IHl ill and he bad to retum to Oaulatabad 
leaving the Naib Wazir, Malik Maqbul, in his placc*^ 

The rebellion of Madum was foUowed by the indeprad. 
cnee of Warangal, and about the same time the first steps were 
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taken tov^'ards the cstnbLbhmenc of the Rayoship of Vljaya- 
nagar. Th* ^lipprcnion of Gurahap’s rebellion had also put 
an end to the prtQCipalJty of Kampili and its territory Mras 
annexed to the Empire^ But the Na!b Wazlr, Malik 
Maqbxit^ had to fate the opposition of the local Hindu 
chiefij one of whom, Krishna Nayak or Kanya Nayak, sa^v 
the impending downfall of the Empire of DeDuj rose in rc* 
bellion and drove out Maqbiil from WarangaJ.® He then 
sent a representative to Ballala Des'a who was then at 
Hampi^ a town which had taken the place of Kampili as the 
ccnlrc of a Hindu Raj.^ In ihb connection it is mtenesting 
to note the personality of one of the Hindu chiefs tvho 
became prominent in taking up anns against the royal forces 
namely Krishna Nayak alias Kanya Nayak, Ballala Dei.'a and 
last but not the least, Hadhara who vi^s to immortalise his 
name as one of the founders and as the first ruler of the great 
souihtra state of Vijayanagarp Harihara in fact originally 
belonged to the pro-TugAluq faction as he had been appoint¬ 
ed governor of Bellary and a portion of ihe Krishna-Tunga* 
bhadra Doab by the Suitan sometime bebveen 13 ^7 
1344 with the title of Pruva Paschina Samudrapaii and his 
sway included the sea-coast as well^ About this lime how^ 
evex^ he was conlent with the modest tide of *Hariyappa 
Vodeya' indicating a lii^ser ciignity than that of a full*fledgcd 
ruler and it Is definitely stated that he "^professed allegiance 
to Delhi/ The united forces of the three cbiels now advanc¬ 
ed southw-ards conquering the province of Dwatasamudra 
along with whole of the Coromandel coast Eastern Dcccan, 
practically right up to the hr south, thus threw off the 
TugAluq yoke causing a nw alignment of political forces. 
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and very little territory remained in the hands of the Sultan 
south of the Mahanadi except ^^icstem TWran vrith its 
centre at Daulatabad. 

The turn of the I>ectan proper was soon to come, though 
the iiiat attempt to cstabliili its independence was a feiJiire. 
In737/J337 when Shihab-i Sultaoi Nusrat /[han, governor 
ofBidar, refused to send the stipulated lac of tankas to die 
Sul tan’s treasury and proclaimed himself king, he was defeat¬ 
ed by the Viceroy of Diubtahad, Qatlitg-A Khun, and sent to 
Delhi," The neaci Deccan insurrection was the rebellion of 
^Ali Shah in 740/(340-^' ‘AU Shah Natthu^i was a nephew 
of Malik HLcAbam'd din ZaJar A'Aan, the Naib ‘Arir-i 
^umalik of Suiian ‘AUu^^iin JTftilji. He was sent by the 
Viceroy, QutlitgA A'Aan, to Guibarga to collect taxes, but 
instead of carrying out his orders he proclaimed himsdf king 
atDhanjTwith the title of 'Alan’d-din Malik Shah« and 
wasioiacd by his three brothers, Hasan Gaj^, Ahmad and 
Muhaminad.J^ They killed a local royal officer, a Hindu 
named Bhairun,^ one of the confidants of die Stiltan, and 
marching forward, captured Sugar and the stronghold of 
Bidar. But then the tide tinned. Quiii^A AAan defeated 
Malik Shah at Dharur, drove him out of Bidar and arrested 
^d sent him to Swargdwari. the third capital of the Sultan. 
The Sultan exiled him to hh ancestral home^ CAaatni," 

Thus QutlitfA A Aan was eminendy successful in snppres* 
smgat least the last two rebeUiom, one of Nusrat AHao and 
the other of *Ali Shah. But the last bid for Deccan inde- 
pendence bs well as the turmoil which had become the Older 
of the day in the Empire, had convinced the Sultan that 
there was something inherendy wrong in his system of 
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government and that h was the $jc 1 d[is of the old nobiUtyj 
whom he had sent fivfni Delhi to the distant parts of hb 
doininioiLa in order to keep those far-flnng corners in cheeky 
who were proving to be the chief culprits. In the Dcccati 
these nobles were the cause of all troiublcs, and the indep¬ 
endence of Madura as well as the insumection of Nusrat 
AVSan and 'All Shah seemed to justify this conclusion * The 
presence of the Sultan himself La the Deccan was not enough 
to quell the MaTjar rebellion ; Syed Ahsan of Kaitha] was 
able to round a royal dy*tiasly in far off Madura^ while 
Wantngal and llie Kamatak had abo fallen away. RcDec- 
ting on all this^ the Sultan bad recourse to an Kcpedicnt 
which proved to be as much in advance of tlic time and aa 
premature for the India of that day as the issue of hb token 
currency and hb other well intentioned reforms, tfe replac¬ 
ed the old nobles by a new nobiUty of meaner parentage 
composed of persons whn were the Sultans own creatures 
and entirely under his thumb.^ But he failed to realise the 
power of the old nobles, who had so long been directly 
connected with the govcmmcntal machinery as revenue 
collectors and miUtary commanders in their capacity 
of Amiiw^ and were practically autonomous 

in their own junsdictiona of 'Tbousanda^ Or 'Hundreds * 
especially in far off provinces like Gujarat and the Dcccau. 
Being doubtful of tbdr safety and their lives, these amirs 
carried out a succe^ul revolution and created an independ¬ 
ent kingdom in the X}ecnan in 746/134®* 

BiRTK OF A New Ktngdom 

The cSicumstanccs of this revolution are mterestingH 
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About 745/1345 Sultan was toid that there had been 
large embezzlements by the subordinates of the Viceroy of 
the Deccan, Qntl^fA A^sn, n iih the result that the revenue 
of the Deccan pim'itices fell from crores and lacs to a few 
thousands, 3 a It seems that a party had been formed at the 
capita] which was jealous of the pre-eminence of this 
emivhilc preceptor of the Sultan, who had been appointed 
Viceroy of the Deccan and received the status of the second 
man in the etnpirc entirely through his integrity and highly 
successful adnuaistradon. This party obtained influence 
over the Sultan and persuaded him to recall the old man 
from the south. But as he had been the teacher of the 
Sultan's childhood, the cultured Sultan did him the honour 
of sending a special messenger to him in the person of 
Badr-i Chach with a message that the ASan should 
come to Delhi to see the robe sent ta the Sultan 
by the JTAalifah of Bi^Adad. Badr started foi- the south 
On t. 8.745^8,1 s, 1344 and arrived at Daulatabad about the 
middle of Ramazan» QudiyA A'Aan v/as held in high 
esteem by the people of the Deccan, and it is said that the 
people of Daulatabad wailed and wept wlien the "pious 
A'Aan left them" and "even the walb cried out that all that 
was good was now' dq>arting from the Deccan,"* As it 
wouJd have tahen some wedts before the new incumbent 
arrived at Daulatabad, the Sultan ordered that QptlujA 
AAan's brother, Maulana N’liamu'd-din (‘Aliniu'l-Mulk) 
should come from Gujarat and take temporary charge of the 
Viceroyalty. In the meantime he divided the Deccan proper 
into four jAi^i and assigned them to Malik Sardawatdar, 
Malik MuAAlisu‘l-Mulk, Yusuf Ba^Ara and ‘Azizu^d-din 
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ATAamnian Sarif-i Sultam ‘Imiidu^i-Mulic was appoLmed 
Viceroy of the Deccan with a Hindup Dhaca, as his lieut¬ 
enant, Every one of these new officers had *^riscn from the 
ranks/^ and they were probably all nco*Mu3luiis with a 
sprinkling of Hindus such as Dham.^* Thc>^ niay liave been 
“upslnns"^ as Barani suggests^ but they were well esperienc- 
cd fl dmi irthfratrKra ; for instance^ *A^iZii^d-din had been an 
officer at Amroha and another of these *^upstar^^* had hold 
govemmeoi offices io a number of placcSd^ 

However that might be, the fact remains that all these 
new officials were Ikr more unscrupnlous than those whom 
they had replaced, and the first instance of such unscrupulous- 
ne35 came from l^falwa which had been in jffAaminars 
charge from the end of 745/^345- 

explicit orders that the new govemers should not spare those 
amlran-i Sadah who had tak e n part In the plots against the 
Singdom On arriving at Dhar^^ dvc chief towm of hb 
division, ^Aziz, whom Bar an! calls ‘the Bastard summon* 
cd eight>'mnc of the local amirs and lold them paint blank 
that all the rebellions in the south had been caused by the 
amlra of Deogir - and ostensibly to instit fear in the people's 
minds had all of them executed* The result was, however, 
just the opposite of wbat had been expected by die author 
of the outragCp and all the amirs of Daulalabad, Gujarat and 
adjoining districts were filled with resentment and hatred 
against a system under which the innocent could be ground 
down for the supposed faults of others. 

Shordy after this, when Malik Muqbilj, tbecntwhilc sbve 
of Ahmad Ayaz, arrived at Dabhoi as giovtirnar of Gujarat 
in 746/1346/= Gujarat tq$c in rebellion under the leader- 
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ship of four amirs, Mubaiat Jaur, Qasd Jalal, JalaJ bin Lala 
and Jattu A%Aaii,« and he had to retreat to Naharwala, 
The rebels were so successful that they actually captured the 
port of Cambay and defeated and killed 'Aziz fTAammar at 
Baroda,^ The Sultan ^vas forced to proceed to Gujarat ia 
person. Before he started, howevcij ^tlug/i ^an, who was 
at the court, suggested that it W'as IkIow the dignity of His 
Majesty to march In person to quell every little disturbance 
in the dbtant parts of the Empire, and begged that he, along 
with Shihab-i Sultani and ‘Ali Shah, both of whom seem to 
have been taken into royal favour again, should be sent 
instead.-" But the Sultan did not accept the offer, and after 
appointing a council of Regency composed of Malik Firoz 
(who later on ascended the throne of Delhi as Firoz Shah), 
JTAwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Aya^ and Malik Kabir, proceeded 
south wand* on 25 or 36.9,745/30 or 3' !-t345 never to 
return to Delhi again 

On reaching Mount Abu the Sultan sent an army against 
the rebels entrenched at Oabhoi and Barodaj they were 
defeated and forced to fly towards Oeogir. The king moved 
forward from Mount Abu and on reaching Broach in the 
beginning of 746/1343, he sent Malik Maqbul a„d a detach^ 
ment of Ddhi troops in pursuit of the rebels, who were 
defeated on the Narbada. Most of the rebel amin, either 
sought the protection of Mandco, the Hindu Muqaddam of 
Saler and Maner in Gujarat or fled to DauJatabad, while 
amirs of proved disloyalty bdonging to the country round 

about Broach were caught and beheaded by Malik MaqbuL" 

The Sultan was now severe on the Gujarads and began to 
realise the arrears Of revenue which had long remained 
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iLnpaJd. He sent two of his mostunscrup tilous courticrsv Zain 
Bandah Majdu^t-Muik and the son of Rukn-i Thanc^varij^' 
as inquisitors to Hiittlatabad [o End out which of the amirs 
had been implicated in the Gujarat rebclJioa. These two 
officers were so wcLl''kiiowo for their heartlcssness that there 
was great turmoil at Oaulatabad on their 3iTi\^l and the 
Saltan had to replace them by Malik Ahmad Lachixii son of 
the poet, Amir A'Ausru, and Malik Ahmad Sarjamdar, popu¬ 
larly kno%vn as Qaltaah^ They were told to convey the Sultan’s 
orders lo *AUmiil-MuIk, who was sdll acting as the Viceroy 
of die Dcccan, to collect 1,500 picked cavalry and send it 
along with the amirs of Daulatabad to Broach. The Viceroy 
tried to act according to the Sultan's inslructioos and called 
the amiran-i mdah of fLaichuTt Mudgal, Gulbarga;, Bijapnri 
Ganjaud^ Betar^ and other places, to DaiUatabad to ac¬ 
company the troops to Gujarat. The amirs knew what the 
Sultan wanted and pnrpofiely lagged behind so that *Alimu*l- 
Mulk had to send the fiTiceti hundred horse on without 
ivaldng for the arznrs. It w'as with great difficulty that he 
could gel together such prominent amirs as Nasim'd-diu 
Taghalchi, Hbamu’d-din, Isma'il MuXA, Hassan GangUj 
Nuru*d*diii and others at Danlatabad^^ 

* 

The cavalcade started for Broach but had gone only five 
farsajtAs when night fell- They halted at the Maoik Dun 
pass between the towns of Gaj and Dun/^ and in the 
darkness of the night the amJrs conferred together and came 
to tlic conclusion that if they proceeded to Broach tfiere 
no doubt that they would be put to death by the Sultan. 
The neat day they killed Malik Ahmad Lachin and Qaltasht 
retraced their stepfi^ arriving at Daulatabad the same c^Tning. 
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was asleep when they arrived and 
greatly upset on hearing the aew^t. But he was poweriess^ 
and the rebels were able tu take possession, firs .1 of tJie 
granary^ then of the treasury at Dhaiagirp add finally of the 
palace and the dudd after three dap of constant struggle. ®^ 
Then they made history by electing one oF their own numl>c=r, 
Isma^it as the first independent Sultan of the 

Deccad* 


Aaur. Path Nastru'ihdck Jsua^ii, Suau 

(Jamadi 1,746/September, 1346—24.4.747/12.9* 1347)^ 

The Deccani amtrs avctc wise in seleclidg a Idng aa the 
leader of iheir enterprise against the Sultan- They were 
aware of the fate of the insurrections which had been so 
easily suppressed for want of a definite a^serlion of indep¬ 
endence, and knew that only an insurrection which a visible 
head deeted uoanimously had any chance of pemLanent 
success. The selection of Isma^il MvJLh was made after 
considerable delibcralioii. He ws a senior amir of DetJgir 
in charge of 2,000 villages, and as his elder brother, Mabk 
Yd AfeAan^^ was “one of the greatest uoblt^^^ of Suhan 
Muhammad TtJ^Aluq and was then commanding the 
royal armies in Malwa^ it seemed as a foregone conduston 
that in case of need help Avonid be forthcoming from 
that quarter.® It is said that wften the crown was offered 
to IsmA'^Ll, he at first rerused dedaring that Hasan GaogLi 
should be raised to the throne as '^*apart from his widespread 
jagimj he was of the progeiiy of Babman himself f ’ it was 
only because Hasan Gangu might be wanted ebewhere and 
the enemy might have to be faced Immediately^ that Ismail 
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inade lung,®’ Be this as it raay^ Isma'II ascended the 
throne. He gave Nnrn^d-rlin the dilc of iTAiH^aja-i Jahan 
and bestowed on Hasan Gangu the titles of Zafar iChzn and 
Amiru^l-Umara*® 

The new kingdom became the centre not only of the 
nobles of the Occcan but of the amirs of Baroda and Dabhoi 
in Gujarat as wellj and the first thing the new government did 
was to re-dividc the jagirsand iqia^s in the Maharashtra pro¬ 
vinces among the new masters nf the country. As has been 
noticed above, certain amin of Gujarat bad taken refuge in 
the territory of Mandco^ tbe bfuqaddam of Saler and Maner; 
almost immediately after his accession the new king prcwetii- 
cd them from falling into the hands of the Sultan and forced 
Mandeo to send them over to Daulatabad, He gave the 
title of Qadr A 7 ian to Qj^i Jabl, the leader nf the party» 
and accorded him a high position at the Court.^' 

A month or two after Nasirud-din^ accession^ A 7 iwaja-i 
Jahan Nuru'd-din had to proceed to Grdbarga where a 
local chief, Kandhra by namCt had put to death a number 
of Muslimsj including the Saint ShaiM-i Zaman^ ^IxzuM-ctiii.*^ 
A'Awaja-i Jahan besieged Kandhra in Gulbarga and defeat- 
ted his forces. But Kandhra was crafty enough to write a 
letter to JalaJ Ddhrki, who w^aa probably holding Kalyani in 
the name of Sultan Muhammad, in which he said ihai he 
was a Tirtual prisoner in the hands of the common enemy 
and begged for his help. ^Vhcii the Icadcra of the army at 
Daulatabad heard this* they on their part sent Husain Satya 
to help JCAwaja-i J^iart at Giilbarga- Husain defeated Jalal 
Dohni who was stain on the battle-field. But this was not the 
end, for while Kandhra tvas stUJ shut up in the unsubdued 
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dtadd of Gulbaxga, tht Sultanas troops were in possession 
both of Kalyant and Sagar^ It is related that about this 
time Zafar Kh^ drcnint one lught that he should proceed to 
Culbarga to help bis EHends and companions there. He 
first hmried to Sagar^ defeated the Sultan's army and took 
possession of the fortn^ After accomplishing tHs flanking 
movement, he proceeded to GulbargOj, ^which had been in' 
vested for nearly four months and Joined the besiegers*^ In 
the meantime, fearing an ominught by the SuLmn's forces on 
Daulatabad itsdf, Isma^U Shah sent Shihab-i Jalal with a 
letter to the cominanders of the revolutionary forces at 
Gulbargn directing that a part of the army be stmt to 
the capital forthwith* There were two opinions among 
the lexers of the besieging forces; some wished to comply 
with the kingV orders, while others, headed by Zafar 
did not wish to weaken themselves by diverting their 
attention. In the evening Zaiar A^an delivered a sdrriog 
speech to the commanders ; he inustcd on a complete unity 
of purpose and declared that the Daulatabad Government 
wanted to throw them over-board for tht sake of their 
own safety i it was therefore necessary, he argued, that they 
should remain firm in thdr resolve, TTie army, thereforCp 
did not comply with the orders from Daulatabad till they 
had finally taken Gulbarga and put Kandhra to flight.« 
Zaiar A'Aan having accomplished bis purpose, retitmed 
victorious to Daulatabad. 

The independence of the Deccan, ihc conlinued failuje 
on the part of the royal army to suppress the instureclions 
and the increasing stability of the govemmeat were matters 
of the deepest concern to Sultan hluhammad b# TugAlutj. It 
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is said that he was so upset that one night he put his 
forehead on the ground and prayed to God thatp if he was 
\'jctoHoiis against the revolutionaries of Daulatabadp he 
would give up Jus habit of shed ding blood. On hearing the 
latest news he began serious preparations for going to the 
scene cf operations personally^ He ^v^as joined by Imadn^l- 
Mulk Sartez and Malik Yel AJ^i^an^ It was probahly at this 
time that Isma'Il Sliah sent word to Gulbarga ordering that 
a part of the Dcccan army should be sent to him. On reach¬ 
ing Daulatabad the Sultan immodiaiely engaged Isma^il 
Shah who was now commanding 30*000 troops conskling of 
A^Aans^ Mu^Aals, Rajputs and DakhniSj, further atrcngtlicned 
by the arrival of the army of Gulbaiga with Zafar iT^an at 
its head. Muhammad h* Tu^.ftluq arrayed his army for 
battle; the centre wa^ led by Tatar JTAan, the right wmg was 
commanded by the Sultan in person and the left wing by 
Mabk Mac]buh Opposed to the Sultan w^ere Zafar Khan, 
Hisamud'din Nusrat i^an and Safdar A^an* while the centre 
W'at commanded by Isma’il Shah in person who was accom* 
panied by his son JTAizr ITAan* /TAan-i Jaban hTiiru'd-din^ 
/TAatam Iskandar JTAan and Hashmat JTAani while the 

right flank was in charge of the Gujaraii amirSp Qadr ^Aan 
and Mubarak JT^an. Mnbammad Tug/d uq gave express 
orders that no one was to move from his place till he ^vas 
commanded to do so by the Sultan himself* The battle was 
w'ithin an ace of being w™ by the Deccan when 

^i^an-l Jahan Nuru'd^iin who happened to be in the centre 
commanded by Isma^D Shah* was killed by an arrow, and 
the royal Deccan bodyguard* consisting of 6*000 horse, took 
to flight. The tables were now turned i Isma^iFs mass 
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attack on centre of the Sultanas army as well as the 
Dmlaught qI' Zafar JTAan from the left did mot Impinve the 
pDsitiottj and when Zafar iT^an^ as a last resort^ made a 
desperate attack on the place where the Sultan's treasury' 
Had been placed^ he wai again defeated and had to retire. 
The mute was complete * Zafar iOian had to Eght a rear¬ 
guard action* and it was with diHiculty that he could save a 
part of the forces under hb command. The day ended in 
the Deccan army being trampled down by the Sultanas 
elephants and thousands of htna^il Shnhb partisans lay dead 
on the battle-field.*^ 

Knowing now the might of the Sultanb forces and fully 
aware of the impossibility of success by any further concen* 
Crated effort, the leaders of the Deccan chose a new line of 
strategy. After the carnage had ceased, they held a council 
of war in the darkness of the night. It was decided that 
Isma'il Shah should try to hold Daulatabad as long as 
possible while the olhei' leaders proceeded to their own jagirs 
and defended them against the 5 ultanb forces ; the Sultan 
would not be able to strike a decisive blow, as hia hands 
would be too full for accamplu-hing anything definite. 
Israa^il found his posiuon untenable in the face of the previ¬ 
ous day*s defeat and quietly moved up to the citadd* DhaLta- 
Ithcrap*^ where provisions were stored and prepared for a 
long siege. 

The neatt day the Sultan occupied the city of Daulatabad^ 
which had been left undcfend«l- He now thought that all 
the ground lost during the last feiv years had been won back, 
and true to the promise he had made to the Almighty while 
he was at Broach* he ordered a general amnesty to all the 
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political prisoners. He s* pleased with the occupation 
of Dnulatabad, where hc now look up hi* naidenoc thnt he 
sent a special deputation to inTorm the Council of Regency 
at Deiy of the fact, and the Council replied by seudltig the 
chronicler^ Ziyau’d-din Barani, with a message of congratu- 
latlon,^^ Thb exchange of felidtatiotis, however, preved to 
be inauspicious, for, after a residence of two months at 
Daulatabad ™ tbe Sultan had to leave for Gujarat to sup¬ 
press a scTlutis disturbance headed by TagAi. He put 
iTAudawandzada Malik Jauhar and ShaiAA Burban Bilarami 
in charge of the seige of DharakhetH^' while 'Imadun-Mulk 
Sartez was directed to oppose Zafar CTan at Guibarga and 
elsewhere.^ 

Isma^ii Shah was shut up at DharaMicra with absolutely 
no coeaRS of escape, and the whole army under his charge 
was virtually a prisoner in the bands of the unscrupulous 
Malik Jauhar, who began to kill prisoners of war and treat 
the inhabitants of Daulatabad writh extraordinary cruelty.7J 
Zafar JTAan, according to the arTangemeots made, went 
straight Guibarga to his jagix at Mira]’"* and thence 
proceeded to Arka where he remained for three mouths, pre* 
paring fob the coming fray and 'Spraying that God would nd 
the people of the TpfiAluq tyranny.” r^in Arka he moved 
on to Sagar, where the commander Isicandar i^Aan abng 
with other chiefs of the party also joined him.” They were at 
Sagar when they heard that ‘Imadu’l-Mulk Sart« had 0«u- 
pied Guibarga. Zafor JTAan held a council of war and decided 
to move immediately to Daulatabad to defeat Jauhar, and then 
to dispose off Sartex wherever he could be found, men 
Sartea heard that Zafar JTAan had started for Daulatabad, 
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which he had intended to reach by fon;cd marches, he 
left Gulbarga in a race for the Deccan capital. Zafar JT^an 
crossed the Godavari without a hitch, but had to fight with 
the advance-guard of the enemy at Daulatabad, and aTier 
defeating them he marched to Bir and occupied it,^* From 
Bir he went back tovi^fds the Godavari, taking poascssion 
of the granary at Mahwa; here he heard that Sartez was at 
Sindtaai Zafiir .A^an immediately changed his tactics and 
marched to Sindtait where he found Sartet with a large army. 
After some preliminary skirmishes Zafar A^^an’s troops, to 
whom 1,500 horse sent by the Raya of Tilangana from 
Kaulas had been added, made a mass attack on the Delhi 
army and completely routed it,^ Sartez, wounded by an 
arrowj. was tryjog to escape %vhcn lie was caught by a 
soldier who chopped off his head; The whole army now 
laid dotvn its arms; “camels of Bactria, horses of Tartary, 
female slaves and Abyssinian males by the thousands' 
maunds of gold and silver butlioa, hundreds of tents'’ and 
booty without count fell into Zafar A'Aan’s hands.** Every¬ 
thing now lay at the feet of the Deccan army. Zafar A Aan 
was received by Isma'il Shah at Nizampur about ten miles 
fmrn Daulatabad with ail the pomp befitting the occa- 
don.” Isma'il soon realised the great popularity and status 
which Zafar Kkan had acquired by his masterly tactics, and 
a fortnight after Za&r KAan’s arrival, he called the amirs 
togeihff » explained to them that he had kept the kingdom 
really in trust for Zafiir AiAan so long, and proclaimed his 
own abdication from the throne, taking the tlUcofShamsu'd- 
dia for the ren of his life.*- As the throne of the Deccan was 
now vacant, "the army as well as the concourse the people 
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present’^ UMnimouslyselccttd Zafar i^Aan as king \vitb 
the title of Stkandar-i-SBiiJ ^Alau^d-din Hasan Bahman 
Shah al-Wali.® Rdying on the auspicious occasion chosen 
by the Hindu astrologiiiis rather than by Sadaru^sh-Sharif 
Samarqandl and Mir Muhammad Bada 4 :Ashani^ the new 
king was crowned by his preceptor, Sbaii^ SirajuM'-din 
Junaidj on Friday, 24.4*748/3*8.1347,® in the mnaque of 
QutbuM-din Mubarak Shah /TAilji at Daulatabad^ 


NOTES 

I. Detfgir^ later Daulatabad, a fort in Aurangabad 
district, Hyderabad State, 19^57 N, I3®F^ 

BoJhatit in the Nkamabad district, Hyderabad State 
i8“4o N, 77®ia^ E* 

Qan^rj a fort in the Nander district, Hyderabad State, 

1^53* N, E. 

For the inscriptions at these two places, see Bpig* 
/flJo-Afojh, 1919-1920, p. 15 and p. 20. 
fj. For administration, see Qpreshi, Ajiminislration qf tht 
Suhaitaie i?f DilMj Lahore, 19421 as well as the chapters 
on Muhammad 1 and Muhammad IH, bciOw, 

3, Bitranif p. 468. 

4hi The queidon w'hethrr ibc capital waa wholly transfer* 
red irom Delhi to Daulatabad or whether DauLatabad 
was only made the second capital of the Empire has 
been fully discussed by Dr* Mahdi Husain in hb book, 
The Riii and Fall af Muhammad bin Tughlti^^ London, 
1938, page 100 ff. His conclusion secizu peifecdy 
correct that it only the elite among the Muslims 
who were transferred from Delhi owing to the distance 
between Delhi and the far-Hung southern provinces. 
Also see G* BitJwne^s Borne Fhasee of ih* Charaeler and 
Foli^ 0/ Afuhamrmd bin Tkr^Alu^i Journal of the U* ?. 
Historical Society, June I 9 i 0 i p* ta. 
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5. Bnf.t 468- Ha^ar Sutun Place, so called owing to tfic 
large number of PiUars m the Dhvan-PAm. 

6. 501. Ibn 4 Batuta, Tramk in Asm and A/rua^ 
translated by Gibb^ Loodon, (939^ p, 51^, 

A fiill account of the administrative system of the 
Empire under Muhamniad bio Tti^Aluq is given in 
M- H* p. 224, and need not be repeaLcd here. For a 
complete list of the Tu^Aluq provinces see ArUmarit 
Masaliku'i-Absart Tr, Ottn SpieSj MusUro University 
Journal, March 194.3, P* onginal MSS in Bifabo- 
theque Nadonalc, Paris, 5867* 

Baf*j 469, 

Thus Bidar ivaa farmed out to Shittab-i SuZtanl 
Nusrat Khan; Bar,^ 4SS, 

For an analyw and furllicr details see M. N, 21 j ff. 
The Sadis were very much analogous to the Eugiish 
^'Hiindrtd,*^ for which see Stubb's English Ccnstihmarrnl 
Hhtc^ /, 104 fF, For the Harris and Sadis and the 
amirs connected with these sub-divisions sec Bafmf 495 
and Ibn 4 Batula: Rihkh, C 3 airo, 1287 A. H. IL 75. 
There is a full account of the various descriptions of the 
Sadis in Ishvvari Prasad, Hislary af iht QaTouna Turks^ 
Allahabad, 1936, pp. aoB-ang, n- 58, but I have not 
been able to find any reference to lOo men bang 
under an Amr-i sadah as suggested by ihc learned 
author. 

Dale in Badayuni, Mmiakhabu^TowanJcA^ Calcutta, 
jBfiy* p* 226* Fenshtabp Ihsahimif Lucknow 

edition I, T 35 i rig^htly says that it was in the Deccan 
^at he rebcUrf ; sec Haig, Mstaiy qf thi TugMaq 
Dynasty Delhi, J. R, A, S,, 1922^ p- 358. 

in the Gtilbarga difitrict, Hyderabad State, 
i 6 ^ 3 fN, 17^48^ E, ^ 

(2. p, 58. 

13. Ktnnpiti^ tn Bdbiy District, Madras State, 15^ 25* 
E, There is a good essay on the history of 
i^inpih by D. Venkataramanayya, Kampiii and 
Vmyanagar, Midras, 1929; by ** Bahadur iTAan’^ is 
of course, meant BahauM-din Gurshasp, 
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14. Vir Balbla III* 1292-134^, V^iawamanayya, 
Vijayanagomi Origin,of Cip and Empiric Madras^ T933 
Ch. 1 . 

15. For die Arbab^i-davyal see 219^ 

16. Dcogir Avas at first named not Oaulatabad but 
Qiibbatu*MsIajii and coins TpV'CTC atrudt ’with this name 
of the mint eng^ved on them ; see jf.R-A,S^t 

340* abo Aiasdikul-Ahnrf op. cat., p. 

17. /. 227. For a discussion of the subject see M, fi., 

11a ff. 

i&. l.B-t 237, mentions the three sections of the clty^ 
DauUtabad^ Deogir and Kataka. Kauka is also 
mentioned by ^Isami,. 517. For Dhanikliera see Bur.^ 
14, and I, 159 dearly says that ^Dbaragir' was situ¬ 
ated at the top of the hill. Badayuni, 235* says that 
Dharakhera was the name of die centre of the fort at 
Daulatabad^ w^Jule Myni. Ij 23^1 calls it Dbaranagar* 

19. Biilaqi^ Mattubii^t-Yalibint India Office, MSS. 053, 
quoted in M, H* 113^ 114, where the epithet Reading 
men of Delhi' is used, ^so see 111 , 363^ ’^vhere 

it is related that only the "prominent inhabitants and 
the able-bodied^ W'crc asked to migrate. 

Abs^r^ written within ten years of the tranarerence of 
the capital docs not mcnllon any devastation at 
Delhi. 

30 * *lsami, Fuiu/iu*s^iilt(iin, Agrat igsBj P- 443 \ 

was a oontcmporaiy of the events w^e are discussmg 
and is on the whole reliable except perhaps in regard 
to the character of Muhammad b- Tq^Aloq against 
whom he had an inherent prejudice- See ^so LB^ 
227 and Af//. 112 ff. ^Isami's value is discussed by 
Usha'* in the Jasirnnl qf rtf Orimiai RiSf^di^ Madras* 
193^37. I have US4^ ^I^nn^s valuable work for the 
matcri^ about the establishment of the Deccan ling^ 
dom* For ^Isami see EthOi Cnl^ Prf. MSS* i^t 
£>#« Uhra^^ No. 895. He is probably idendcal 
vdth A'Awaja 'Abdul*Malik. ^Isami mentioned m 
Sprenger's Catalogucj p, Bt* 

2]» RiA* If;^ i« 
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22. 

23- 


24, 

» 5 - 


26. 


ar- 


Bih. ir, 62, 

Bcty 481. Not “ one crareto be paid in three years,** 
as in Af.H. 170. .AVer, headquarter of the district Of 
that name in the Hyderabad State; 17*55’ 77*32* 

£'p 

AA,, II. 61. 'Quijand' of the RUilah is Gul Chandra 
of 'Isami, 451, 

3 . R. A. S^t p. 362. ifir, headquarter of the 
district of that name, Hyderabad State; if^59*N, 
75046 E. 

^ Haig rightiy observes in J. R. A, S., 1922, p. 334, 
231 follou-iag, no doubt, Bar., 4S0, baa 
mixed up Syro Ah^n of KajihaJ the founder of liie 
Sultanate of Madura^ with the fiigt Bahmam Kinc 
of the Deccan. Ferishtah em in the date of the rebel- 
hon to well as in many other dates. The cobu, db’ 
cussed in M. H-., 158, fix the date. Barani is explicit 
the Kmg was within the bordem of Qaniiauj and 
Dalmau when the Ma'bar revolt took place, which 
73^1335- A cufious mixing up occurs in Profes¬ 
sor (jibbs epitomised translation of Ibn-i Batuta 
where Aedatc, 1st Jamadi ll, without the specific-^ 
abon of the yiar, is joined on to the year as given by 
Bada^ni and Fenshta, viz. 741; and the corres¬ 
ponding Christian date, ai. 10.1341, b p^t down to 
toe date on wluch the Sultan started for ihc South. 
As a matter of fact the Ma^bar imurrecdon took 
c ^ aT not on 9.5.741/4,11.1341, when 

*1?^^ himself ^ng. If the surmise 

^t the Shuhur San started with the conquest of the 
eccao is rarrect it is pofiibic that the ohtdiur San 
^y^velx^niixcdup with the lunar Hijri year, 
wfoch wotdd account almost prectsdy for the 
dilTereace of a decade. 

The S^unaie of Madura lasted from 1335 to 1371 
^cn It was absorbed by Vijayanagar, See Camkridg* 
fntbuy cf Jnt^^ III ^ 150. Ma'bar was the name 
given by the Muslims to the Coromandal coast, 

R<tr,t 481* Malik Qubul or Malik Maqbul 


was 
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/fates 
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originally an Andhra by birth? see Sharos-i Siraj*i 
‘Afif; TarUch-i Firaz Sftahi, Elliot and D<nv3on, Vol. 
Ul, p. 367. 

a8. Vijaycinagar in the Bellary district of the 

Madras State ; a6°26’E. 

Fer.t 13&: Btir., 4B4. Ferishtah says the Kanya Nayak 
was the son of Fratap Rudra, the last independent 
Kakadya monarch of Warangal, “but this is not 
supported by cvidcpcc"'; Vcakalararoanayya, P'lpjy- 
nagar^ Origin of the Cify and the 176. On 

p, tij he says that TUatijjana consisted of two 
provinces, one under Malik Maqbul stationed at 
Warangal and the other under Nusrat A 7 <an stationed 
at Bidar. For Kanya Nayak and Krishna Nayak's 
identity, sec the same. App. C, p. 171 • There should 
not be much difficulty in identifying the ‘NayaJc* of 
Barani with the 'Rij-ak’ of Tab.^ 104, as in Persian 
the difierence between n and p is one of dots and 
their position only and we must remember that not 
all scribes were particular about dots. For a general 
history of these Nayaks see Rama Rao. Foandaliott of 
the Reddi Kingdom, {Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong., Allahabad, 
p. 249). 

ao. For reladouship lictween B allaU III and Hampii see 
SiiKantayya, Fotmdtrs e/Vija^rtagar, Bangalore, 1938, 
p. 70 flf. Dr. Aiyangarsays in the C. ff./., Ill, 4B9, 
that the failure of Gurshasp’s rebellion taarked ^e 
cod ofKampili and the fortification ofHampi which 
must, thcrcfotTj have taken place about 133^' 
Isbwari Prasad, Ifistoty of the Qamuta Tt/ris, tgi, 
says that it could not have been Ballala Ill but 
BalJala IV who was concerned, as Ballala HI had 
died in 134a, but the learned author seems to be 
following Ferisfitah as regards the chronology of the 
reign and wt know that it is incorrect liy about ten 
years; see n. a6 above. The quotations in the 
are froiu Tshwari Prasad, p. 192 and 199. The 
theories about the foundation of Vijayanagar are 
discussed on p. 187 ff* early history of Harihara 


4 ^ 
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sec V^nkataTaipamiyy^j Origin, p- 129, 

30* fir-i tgS ; Sar.j 438- Nusrat JTAan found ximt^ hmv- 
cvcFp 10 Strike his oojtu+ 

31^ Ghrofiotogy m 19^5, p* 362^ Badayum^ 

233, “^vTongly ascribes this re^lljoii to 746/1346 and 
calls the rebel ^Ali Shcr, although in the same 
breath he says that the Sultan ^vas still at Swargdwari 
which he had left as a matter of fact in 74Ojfi 340+ 
Even before Haig set to work on the carrccbop of 
the cbronologYj Muhammad Husaiti^ the Urdu tram- 
later of Ibmi Batuta^s Rihlahj had discussed the 
whole question of the chronology of these cvcfita; see 
Muhammad Husain \ 4 jinbu*l Affir, Ddhi^ 1S9B, 
pp. r86. The episode is recounted in /fiA.* II, 67 and 
488 p The fact that ^Ali Shah was Hasan Gaogu’s 
brother and Hi::Abarud*din*3 nephew Is stated by 
Femhtah, 138, It is quite probable that the diver¬ 
gence may be due to the early introduction of the 
Hijri Solar era in the Deccan* Seebelow^ ch. n- 9a. 
3a* The sobriquet, NatthUi in Tsaiui^ 463^ it might be 
mentioned that tlib rhyinea well with Hasan^a surname 
Cangu. 

Copper Coin ofSJiah; 

Obv. UjJI'-jU 

Rev. oUiLJULs 

See Rodgeis, St/pp. to Thomas. CfirtmidtJ t>/Patbon 
Kings 0/Delhi. 

33. Thus in ‘Isami, 463; the coins, ho^'cvcT, have "All 
Shah as his title. 

Gulbarga, headquarter and a division of that name, 
Hyderabad State; 170“ 21' N, 76“ 51’ E, 

34. ^Isnmi. It is interadng to note that ‘Ali Shah pro- 
claimed hiijudf king at Dhanir with the title of 
* Alau*d‘diji , a little later adopted by his brother, the 
first Bahmani ruler; it vras really an adoption of the 
title of their unde’s master. 'Atau’d^iin /TAUji. In 
the saine way the title, Zafax A'Aaji, adopted 
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40 » 

41 . 


4 »- 


43 * 

44 - 



48 , 


43 • 


by Gang'll before his accession to the 

tlirtmej was a repetition of the title of his unclct 
HL:Abani'd-din ^ifar Kftm* */jaini, 464, cali^ the 
whole clan ^Zirfhr JrAani^ and JrAilji born 
N^/jad). 

Dfi&TUT^ in the Hyderabad District of Hyderabad State* 
17*18* N, 7T*45* E* 

^JOITW, 464- 

4^. Swargdwari was a city built on the w^t- 
ern banks of the Ganges near the site of the andent 
city of Khor; 27^3' N, 79 ^ 55 * If 
situated near the niodern FarruiAabad in the Stale of 
Uttar Pradesh* 

We may wcU compare this expedient with the creation 
of a new nobility by Napoleon. Most of Napoleon's 
gencraLSj diplomats and roinisiers Vi'crc men of low 
birth raised through the strength of mere talent to the 
status of Counts^ Dukes^ Princes and even kmg^. 
This is, of conrse^ no novelty in the history of Islamic 
countries, which furnishes numerons instances even of 
slaves rising to be successful conimandcrs, statesmen 


and kings. 

Ear., SOI* ^ 

Badr-i Cbach's chronograni about his starting for 
Daulalabad; Qamd4 BMr-i Chtch, Lucknow edition, 
p. €4. 

'JjOIFR, 480 _ _ u- t 

Baf .f 500. Barani .ays that one of the 'mioisteiahips 
waj given to an enstw'hilc gardener, Pira by ^ipe. 

A/. W. 177* Amtoha, in tbe Muradabad diitrict, U.P.; 
28*54' N., 78°38' £. »u 

DAar, now in Madhya Bharat State; 22*36’ N, 75“*9 
Bar,, 503. 

Ihul Chronology in J, R.A.S., 1922; p. 304. 

Namea in'/jantt, 481. , „ . - 

'/jdtni, 4B3. flflrtKia, now in the Bombay Slate; 
32*18’ N, 73 *’t 5 ' E. Grjniuj^, tiOw in the Bombay 
State; 22*19'N, 72 ^ 3 ®'E. ^ ^ »i.- 

Bar.f 508. 49* The Sultan started for Delhi 4 or 5 
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days bdbrc the end of the month of Ramazan^ passing 
the *Id at Sultanpmr^ 8 miles from Delhi^ Ear.j 509. It 
was at Sultanpur that he had long converse [ion ^ith 
Barant on the causes of mbettions and insurrettions 
in the Empire. The *Id day, ist of Shawvalj fell on 
. 13451 so in all probability the Sdtan started from 
Delhi on ist or 31 -[-t 345 ^nd from Sultaupur on 
6-2-1345^ SEC J.R.A.S.. 192a, page 356. 

50^ 512. Date is not 748 H., as ia Munt. 1, 235. I 

regret I have not been able to find tile position of the 
towns of Salcr and Maner. 

Dathoi^ now in the Bombay S^te; N, 73^28* E. 

jSro^ihy headquarter of a district in the Bombay State; 
ai®43* N, 73^59'E* 

51. Bar^i 513-JjAji aJUJ aS" Zainu'd-din 

entitled Majdu'd'in as in Ftr- Z4t« 

52. Rai^Jftur^ headquarters of a disiriot of the Hyderabad 
State; ifi^ia* 77*^5* Mudgai^ in the Raichur 
district of the Hyderabad State; 16'^t^N* 75 * 47 " E. 
Ganj^uti, a few miles from Hampi ruins, Madras State; 
15*30" N, 70*36’ E* Bijapur, now headquarters of a 
district, ^tnbay State ; 16*49" N, 75*73" E. Raitsgh 
now in the Bombay State; 16*30* N, 74°52^ E. 

53. The pass of Manik Dun or Manikganj 

235) between the tow^na of GaJ and Dun and five 
farsang from Dauiatabad according to Vretmr^ 493. 
Barani, 514, however says that it is one or al^ut 

ten miles west of Daixbtabad. See also Hashimis 
footnote on the Urdu translation of Ferishtahj Osm- 
ania University Series, VoL 3, app* p, i ^ where he 
contents hunsclf by saying that die pass ‘roust be 
near Daulatabad/ 

54. ‘imjni, 495. 

55. J 3 ar,, 514. Lrgend tm the coins: 

Obotrn; 

RMmse: 

See Speight, Comi of thi Bohamani Kings (Isl. OuLture, 
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56. 


57 - 


58- 


59 ' 

60. 

61. 

62. 


iQqg, p. 293); Rodger's article m the 7 .^ 5 . B., 
1895, part I, pp. and 53, plate IV, 36 I '^omas, 
Kingi ^ LkVii^SuppL by p* 63? KMgetSr 

A’ii^j ^ A/a’ior, p. 36 . 

'ITie month of IsmaHl’s accession has not been found 
anysvbcrej but has been computed thiis _: 


(i) 

(U) 

(iii) 

(iv) 


Ottt pr tui9 months after Isma'D’s aoMsuon 
Nuru’d-din ffAwaja-i Jahan goes to Gulbarga i 
'/awit, 498. , i e e 

Thretcrjiiut months elapse after the defeat ot 

the Delhi army by Zafar JTAan ; 'Isanti, 502. 
Muhammad b. TujjAluq at Dcogir for taw moHlAs 

after hia victory; ‘/wnWj, 5 ‘t* , ,, 

Zafar /TAan at Arka for about three mantiisi 

•Isami, 515. 

Total period about eleven months. 

Bar., 5S4. Ferishtah. 275, caHs him 
inclined to think that fats snbnquci was Malik Yel, as 
this would go well «ith the ‘MuAA' of Isroa il, for 
Ycl = Athlete, wrestler, ivhile Mukh = fire, wa^, 
Badayunt, 236, calls him Isma'il Path, and » aho 
Ferishtah; 255; but it should be remembeted mat 
neither of these ate cooteropurarlcs and it is possibte 
that a mistake might have been made by the sen Qc 
*correctiug’ what he thought was ‘tnissiug and 
dug three dots over AfidA thus tumiug it to Fath 
Moreover, the pre nomen Abul-Fam 

have led the scribe to think this was the king’s 
name, I, I59. calls him fnna’d al^gkan. 

As will be seen later, this prophecy ^d not come true 
and Malik Yel actually came with the Sultan fl forces 
to suppress the rising. It may be that incident 
led to Isma'll's unpopuiarity and abdicabon. 

Thus in 'Isami, 496, 497. 

«id., 497 * FVr.,z 75 ' 

formerly ChaluKyan capital, in the B^r 
district rf the Hyderabad State; i7®47 N, 77 S E. 
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63* Ibid, 502. 

64. Ibidj F(t., 275. ^ 

65. ‘/fflini, 5031 504. 

66, Ftr,, 275, 

67, Full details given in ^Isatni, 505-509, 

60, See Badoj/uni, 235. 

69. Bar., 516. 

70. ‘isomi, 511. 

71. 

7a. ‘/jflfni, 512, 

73. Ibid, 5t3, 

74, Ibid, 514. Minj, now in the fiqmbay State, i6“4q’ JJ, 

E. T . , 

7^, Ibid., 515; 1 have not been able to locate Arlca. 

7b. Ibid., 517, 51&. 

77. Ibid., 518. Help from TUangana, Ftr*, 276. See 
Venkatara manav’ya Origbt, 117, 

Sindian, probably the modem Sindfcher, in the Bir 
district of the Hyderabad State, 

78. '/tanii, 521. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Fir., 276; Bodajmm, 236. 

Si. *homy 5^3, MmU h ^23^. aays that Zafar 
dtihromd Isma^U and put himadf oia the thmne. 

S^v 14 adds *^AJ-Bahniani^' but this is not vouch¬ 

safed by coins. See next chapter^ n. 13. 

83p 377 p 5t4i another version and says 

that the coronation took place on Friday^ iS.8.748/ 
23* * 2347 i ^ evidenUy wrong in face of the 

assertion of the contemporary who vfaa prob- 

ably prttcni on aurokioua occasion^ and who 
deBmtely corroborates Fenshtah, 

Siraju'd*din jftmatdif was bom at Peahawar* 
in 670/127^ and acconmaoied Muhaounad b» Tu^A- 
luq to ihc Deccan* It is said that he succeeded in 
pemiading Fra tap Rudra to embrace Islam, He took 
up fais reaidfimee at Bijapuron 12*8.730/31.5.1330 
and thence mov6l on to the vittage of Korchi. He 
became the preceptor of 'AlauM-din Hasan and many 
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episodes related about th^ rdatioruhip in 
He did not move to Giilbat]g3 til! the rdgn of 
Mtihommad 1 and d^ed there in yhtfi^So at an 
advanced age of in years.. It was he who girded 
the sivord of State on to Muhammad I and Ma irnme* 
diate successors at the time of their coronation^ When 
Muhammad Shah died, the Shaikh ordered some 
coarse clath and had a shirt, a turban and a girdle 
made from it, and it ^vas this garb which became the 
coronadon robe of the Babmanis for a tong time to 
come. His tomb, now called the Rauza-j ShakA, is 
still one of the prominent landmarks of Gulbai^, 
Sec Arm^Aan-i Sultani by Muhammad Sultan^ 
Hyderabad-Dm 1902^ The, fol. 6 (a]; ZahirtiM-din 
Ahmad, Ahniad Sh<ih Bahm^j ch. For the 
Rauzah, the minarets and the high arch, all built by 
Vusuf *Adil of Bijapur, see Rep* Hydembad Arek^ DepL^ 
^937-40, p. 2. 


C a AFTER 3 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DYNASTY 

Bauman Silah 
3.8.1347—11. 135a 

The King'i Ftmify Coimeclim 

\Micthcr J^aslr"d-dia Isma*irs as&erdon that he has been 
holding the crown in trmt for ^AIau*d-din all along was 
correct or not^' the fact remains that Nasiru'd-dlo^s old age 
and ioeptitude had made his position most difficult In the 
face of die coadiiuoiis success w^hlch lias beeo the main 
fcatiu-e ofAlau’^d-din’s career duKng the few months before 
his accession^ and the so-called ''election^* must have been 
more Or less a Ihrcep Nor coiild the conneetton w*hlch the 
rov'al gencalpgists made between the new Bahman and the 
Eahman and Isfandar of old have made much differeDce CO 
the claim which ^AlauM-din had built on the force of arms 
and of clrcumstancx!s. This leads us to the question of the 
new kings's family and antecedents. Till quite recently 
Feridiiah^s story that Hasan entered the service of a certain 
Brahman named Gangn at Dclhi^ that he found a pot full of 
gold coins which he carried to his master^ and the znastcr 
was so pleased that he took him to the royal court where the 
4E 
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Grcnvn Prince was stmck by his sense of integrity and 
honesty^—all this was accepted without any demur as 
peifectly true, Ferishtah goes on to say that the sobriquet, 
Gangu Bahmani^ was adopted by Hasan m order to fulfil a 
previous pTomisc he had made with Gangu the Brahman^^ 
It Major King who first cast a doubt on Urc veracity of 
the whole episode tvhen he pubUshed an epituiulzed tranda- 
tion of the Burhan-i-Maaaif in the Indian Antiquary,^ 
Burhan, which was compiled a few years before Ferisbtali's 
work,^ contains no reference to the Gangu episode whatever^ 
and in fact does not mention the mck-names ^^Gangu 
fiahmani” at all.® And as a matter of facc^ while Ferishtah 
in one place relates the whole tale with a certain amount of 
gustOj in another place he seems to be bewildered by the 
number of stories about Hasan^s family and antecedents and 
gives a preference to the Gangu ?tory according to his **most 
humble opinion/^* 

We have already noticed ■ that Hasan svaa a nephew of 
Malik HicAbarn'd-din entitled Zafar Al^an 'Alai, who had 
been killed in action in 697/1398 against the Trans-Oxianian 
Turki hordta when Hasan was only six years old 7 One of 
our authorities calls him d "Kakuyah** which has given rut 
to a number of conjectures by certain modem historians, 
some saying that it is a corruption of Kaikaus supposed to 
be the name of Hasan's father," while others eonjecturt that 
it is the same as Gangu or Kanku the second comonant of 
which was left undotted by a careless scribe and which W'aS 
read later as Kaiku with "^ya" added on,» As a matter of 
fact there is no mystery attached to the word 'Kakuyah' as 
this w^rd only connecis Hasan with the royal amily of the 
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Kakuyids which ruled Isfahan and Hamadan for a number 
of years and the sdons of which came and settled down in 
Che envirDru of Ghazm and GAot partly because iheu prind- 
pality had been placed under the protection of Sultan 
Mahmud the Great of With this data beTore them, 

tberefore, it was quite permissible for the court genealogists 
to coimcct Hasan with the Persian and thence with one of 
the greatest Persian dynasties^ that of Bahman and Isfandar^ 
leading right up to Bahram Gur!^' M a matter of tact it 
was not “Bahmanl" but ** Bahman” which was adopted by 
the new king as bis title'^ w^hile **'AlauM-din " was but a 
repctidqn of * All Shah's title and a revival of the tide of 
^AlauM-din JTAilji^ the patron of the famDy, while die dtle 
Zafbr JTAan adopted by Hasan and handed over to his son 
and heir was a rc^dval of HkAbam’d-din^s tide, 

Factio?!* Opposed to the New ADyiNisntATioM 

As b the case with all rcvoludonSj the kingdom which 
^ALa u'd^din had won was by uo means a bed of roses. 
What the new king really possessed was little more than hb 
jagir centered round Mubarakabad hllraj\ Hakeri and 
Belgam along with certain other townsj** while most of the 
Deccan was full of paid and unpaid sympathbers of the 
Ti^Aluq party who now saw the chance of a life- 
tmic for carving out small states for themselves. There 
were also local Hindu chiefs both in caslioxi and western 
Deccan w^bo thought that the best policy for them would be 
to ally themselves with these malcDntentSj and after the 
dowailall of the Bahmanb to make ihemBelvcs independent. 
Then there w'as the thorn of ShamsuM-din^ alias MuitA, In 
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‘Alf^v^d-din^A sidc^ for Isin^'il h^d t^tcd \hc honours of kiug- 
alup but bad to vacate the throne for one who was much 
junior to hini;^ and it was inevitable that a Ebetion should be 
forined somedme or other which should attempt at reinstat¬ 
ing Isma^il on the throne^ It is treditable ou the part of 
'Alau^d-din to have fought all these facttonSp someiimcs by 
force of arms, at other times by persuasion and dipbrnacy^ 
and to have consolidated his kingdom^ leaving behind him a 
CQUEcnted^ centralised staleJ^ 

The New MtHmtss asd OpFtotALS 

The first act of the new king ivas to grant the title of Zafat 
A'Aan to Prince Muhammad, a title which revived the memo- 
des of his benevolent and gallant unde Zalhr Aj^an ^Alai, 
and which had proved of such a good omen to him as weU. 
The Prince was betrothed to the daughter of a semoT Amir, 
Malik Saifn'd'din CAori, who now became VVakild Mutlaq 
or Prime Minister,** The cx-king, Shamsu'd-din Isma'IL 
MuAA was made Amiru'l-Ujiiara^ Bahau’d-din, now created 
Sikandar iT/eanj was made Barbak or the Idng^a private Sec¬ 
retary, Hisam^i Da^val Deputy Mjnijterp Itafin'd-din was 
created FathuU-Mulk and became Hajib-i fCh^ of Lord 
Chamberlain, 'Ali Shah, the king's brother, made Sar-par- 
dadar or Master of the Ceremonies, while Gangu the Brah* 
man was appointed Accountant GeneraL*^ 

The KiPic^s Ambhioi^s 

It is interesting to note that ^Alau'd-d in was not satisEied 
with being king ofa part of India only hut washed to sit In 
theseat of the TugAluqs and unite the whole of the Indian 
sub-con tinent under his sceptre. He wanted firstly to cross the 
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Tungabbadra and conquer the land far as Rame^waram 
and Ma^bar or the Coromandal coast and then to cro® the 
GodaverS and subdue Gujarat, Malwa and Gwalior^ finally 
capturing Delhi icsclfi But the ^visc and lo>^l ifiinistcr MaUk 
Saihi'd-din C-^ori opposed this ambitious project saying that 
the far south was absolutely full of jungles and unfit for a 
successful escpeditioir. He reminded the king that *Alau^d- 
din AHJji and Muhatnniad Tu^^luq had both been unsuc^ 
cessful in the long run to subdue the south** and it ^vas with 
difficulty that they had been able to bring back even one* 
tenth of the personnel of their armies back from these 
arduous Cjampaigns^ The Malik, therefore, advised the king 
to pacify the Deccan table^land first and then to proceed to 
Malwa and Gujarati The king now ordered his nulitary 
commanders to proceed to difTerent parts of the Detxan 
which were still held by those who were Opposing his hegi> 
mony. He sent Husain Gurshasp to Kotgir and Q.andhar, 
BmeiuM-din QutbiJ*hMulk to the ^uth-west^ Malik Maqbu], 
now entitled Qir JT/ian, to Kalyanii and Slkandar iTAan to* 
wards Tilanganai and ordered the army of Miraj to proceed 
to Gidbaiga under ‘Ainuy-din JTAiwaJa-i Jahan-^® 

PAClFlCATIOJi o^ THE LaMD 

The first campaign was UDdertaken by Gurshasp who, 
wlule on hb way lo Kotgir heard that the Tti^Altiq garrison 
at Qandhar had changed their loyalties and taken possession 
of the forest in the new king's name while the TtigAluq 
representative, the Hindu Akraj, had fied to Bodhan- 
Gurshasp thereupon proceeded to Q,andbar and personally 
received the homage of the garrison on behalf of his master^ 
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He then went to Kotgir and forced the gatrison to lay down 
itg anm^ but instead of allowing his army to plunder the 
city he gave all seciirity to the inhabitants in their possession'. 
When news was brought to the king of the successful con* 
elusion of the campaign he was trverjoyed and had hettk- 
drums beaten at Daulatabad.^ 

Qjiitbu'I-muLk was sent to the south-west and subdued 
Maratn, Mahepdri and Akkalkot, which he renamed Sayed* 
abadj and after he had brought the Land under his control, 
ordered that every man who came to pay honiagc would be 
pardoned^^* He returned e^-erything that he had captured 
during the campaign to the rightful owners and guaranteed 
perfect security to the local Hindu s^amlndars^ giving strict 
orders to the army not to commit any eitcesseSh As our 
chief authority says "^'some were subdued by iron while 
others were brought over by force of gold^” with the result 
“ that although the army at Qptbu^l-Mulk^s disposal was not 
large still the whole tract against which had been sent was 
brought within the aegis of DaulaUbad.^ 

Qir Khan was sent to subjugate the strong fort of Kalyam 
ivhich would not submit without a siege^ The siege lasted 
five months^ at tlie end of which the Ti^Aluq garrison 
begged for peace and safety and laid dowm their arms. 
They were fully pardoned by the Bahmani commander who 
ordered that Xalyani or Kalyati should be turned into a 
Daruri-Aman or City of Refuge and guaranteed cvcry'one"! 
life and property. "IVhcn the king heanl of ihb great 
victory he ordered rejoicings in the capital for a whole week 
and renamed it PaihabaiL?^ 

Sikandar A^an was sent to Bidar where he divided the 
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land amoog his retainers* At Bidar he put his forces on a 
\var footing and proceeded to MaLkhcr which was held by 
the Hindu zamindars who opposed the royal forces and 
were not subdued till Sikaudar had ordered his troops to 
fight hand to hatad inch by inch. At last the opposera laid 
down their arms and paid homage, and were thereupon 
promised full security in thdr homes-^ From Malkher 
Slkandarsent a message to Krishna Nayak or Kanya Nayat 
of Tilangana^ informitig him of the accession of ^Alau*d-dln 
and asking him to eater into a treaty alliance with him. 
This treaty was to take the peculiar form of an invitation to 
Sikandar to visit TUangana and tlie present of some 
elephants to the king* The chief immediately sent a formal 
invitation to Sfkandar to visit hb state and advance a few 
tniles to meet the royal commander, leaving his army behind. 
The Hindu chief and die Muslim Genera] became great 
friends and Sikandar stayed at the Nayak'^s capital for a , 
number of days, ^Vhen Sikandar took the Nayak's leave 
the latter sent hb humble compliment to the king and abo 
forwarded rich prcsenl^ as well as a couple of elephants to 
the new master of the Deccan.^^ 

Gulbarga which had been taken and lost so many times 
again mutinied under Pocha Reddi who professed loyalty to 
the Tt^ALuq cause* The king ordered no less a person than 
A*zani4 Humayun JTiSwajad Jahan to proceed from Muba- 
rakabad Miraj to Gulbarga forthwith^ and he was joined by 
Qiatbu*l-Mulk who had bo successfully brought Akkalkot 
and Maliendri under hb submission. The royal army 
had to lay aiegc in Gulbarga once again and the 
town wai reduced with dlJlkuIty by means of catapults 
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under Q]atbu"I-Mulk*3 command and only when tis 
water supply had been entirely cut oE The WazLr 
now tCkstailed himselT in the Gourt-bouse and distributed 
jusdee to all and sundry lying harsh hands on those 
who had taken part in the insurrection and dktributing 
awards to those who had been amenable to reason, and in 
tht; courise of a short dme evety place in the Gulbarga sector 
was reduced to aubmission^® 

It was sometime in 752/1352 that news arrived that an 
insunrection had broken out at Sagar where Muhammad bin 
^Alam, *Alt Lachin and FaAAru'd*din Muhurdar had taken 
to flight, JTAwaja-i Jahan now sent svord to Muhammad bm 
^Alam demanding the keys of Sagar otherwise he was warned 
Chat he would be able "to keep neither jewels nor stones.^ 
In reply to this Mubammad sent *Ali Beg Natthu with a 
that they had been forced to take this line of action 
ns they had undergone great bardships at the hands of the 
agents of ihc government^ and that he would submit only IT 
he were allowed to keep Sagar. The Wazir forthwith 
arrested Natthu and forwarded a petition to the king at 
DauLatabad requesting his permission to proceed against the 
rebels^ The king replied that he would like to march to Sagar 
himsedf and ordered/TAwajad Jahan to cross the Chlutur 
and wait there for him. In the meantime he sent his forces 
which continued to harass the whole country round Sagar.® 

The king was loath to leave the capital. He was in fact 
overawed by unceasing campaigning all round the country 
and was afraid lest a rebcHion might break out In the seat of 
government itself if he turned his back. He^ therefore, 
tarried for fully two months and did not start till he was 
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toM by the saint Uwais Q^arani in a dream that he would 
succeed if he took up arms against the parties of Muhammad 
bin Tu^Muq^ Heartened by the supKimatural tidings he 
started from the capital, and it was when he atrhed at 
Gulharga, that he heard of the death of Muhammad bln 
Tt^gAluq on the banks of the dver Indus. At GuJbai^ die 
king was met by A/iwaja-i Jahan who rccaunted to him all 
the campaigns which had to be undertaken dining the seven 
months that he had been in the vicinity* He stopped at 
Gulbarga for two or three days and then left for Sagar 
ant^ing there by forced marches in another three days 
time.^ ^Vhen Muhammad bin *Alani heard of the approach 
of the king he immediately laid dowTi his arms begging the 
king’s pardon, and in spite of his most objetrdonable conduct 
the king pardoned liLm his life. 

At Sagar the royal camp was pitched at the large tank 
called Hauz^i Shah or King^^ Tank which had been neglect¬ 
ed and which was now repaired. The king called holy men 
and divines like ShaiAA ^ALnu'd-din Bijapuri^i to him and 
loaded them with presents. He also stayed there bug enough 
to eradicate turmoii and unrest from the land " so that even 
the most lowly became secure."^^ From Sagar he moved 
to Khcmbhavl where a Hindu of the name of Khema^ was 
muqaddam. On the KlngV approach the chief sent his 
envoys to meet him with an offer of hom^c and a tribute 
of two ycarSj w^hilc he himself came to pay his respects to 
the royal person on HU Majesty’s arrival and w^as received 
well at the court* From Khembhavi 'Alau’d-din marched 
to Mudhol which was the capital of a chief named Narayan^ 
one the principat local potentates who were then opposing 
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ihc Bahmani hegemony. He arrived at Melkot the next 
day where he received a messenger scat by tlic maqta^dar or 
ficfbolder of Arka, Qazi Saif, who hitherto belonged to the 
Tughluq factions, witli the message that he had fuEy realized 
the tyranny of the king of Delhi and it was to - Alau'd-diE 
that he would now turn. He therefore leave to pay 

personal homage to His Majesty and kiss His Maj^^ty's feeu 
^Vhcn he arrived at the royal camp liic king presented him 
with a rich robe of honour and told him that it was the 
essence of loyalty to change over fiom a tyra^inica] to a just 
overlord as he had done. 

The road was now clear Ibr Mudhol. Tlie Krishna 
crossed and the recalcitrant Narayan's country ivas devastat¬ 
ed, The chief highLy upset at the king's approach and 
sent an envoy to the royal camp begging that the royal 
nvord might be sheathed and a representative sent before 
whom he might protest his fealty to His Majerty's person. 
At this the king sent Qazi Bahau'd-din^ to the Hindu chief 
with the message that there w'as still a chance for him to lay 
down his arais otherwise he would be simply swept away. But 
it seems that Namyan^s friends advised him to go on resisting, 
as they were afraid that the king mighi not pardon as old sinner 
like Narayan in spite of his generally humanitarian ^induct. 
Narayan now shut himself up la the fort of Janikhandi 
ordering his cammandcr, Gopal, to take charge of Mudhol, 
and others to guard TirdiJ and Bagalkot.^ The royal army 
noiv laid siege to Jamathandi. At nlghl-fall the garrison 
tried to make a sortie which resulted in a terrible hand to 
hand fight in which the king along ^^th Mubarak 
Saif Khan^ Mahk Abmad and other generals took part, with 
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the r«uU that ihc enemy was finally fdrced back iniCi the 
fartress..^ Tlie army now battered the walls with a thousand 
catapults and before threer quarters of the night waa out;, 
entered the fort through a breach m the wall with the king 
himself. This victory bad been won not only by the royal 
anny but also by the help Of certain Hindu chiefs, the most 
prominent of whom was Dilip Singh, son of Sujan Singh of 
the ro\al line of Mewar, who had already helped the cause 
of Deccan independence during the struggle with the 
Tt^Muq foTceSi The king was greatly pleased and on 
^5'9- 743/4 -1 ■ 1giantcd him ten milages in the province 
of Daulatabad and the honoriltc dtk of Satdar-i Ifftasa 
JfAeL^^ 

In the meanwhile the Grown Prifiocj Zafar Aj^an,^ arrived 
from Mtibarakabad-Mimj and rccei^xd right royally by 
the king. The army now crossed the Khatar^ arrived at 
Mudhol to which Natayana bad evidendy fled, and laid 
siege to the citadel, a difficult task lasting fully four months. 
At last Karayan was reduced to such straits that he had to 
send an envoy to the king seeking to lay down his arms and 
pay homage, and sending two ycars^ tribute at the same 
time» ^Alau^d^in^s character can be seen in the fullest 
light nofor in spite of the great efforts he had to make 
against the tricky Narayan before he could be subdued, he 
pardoned him as completely and as fully as if nothing 
whatever had happened, giving the territory back to his 
erstwhile enemy as a royal jaglr^^s 

The last fetv months* continuous campaigning must have 
told on the king*s health who, already 6o at the time of 
the Sagar campaign, wtmted a wdl-earned rest. He 
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proceeded from Mudhol to Miraj where he stayed for 
a couple of monthsj thence to Faithan where he 
for another two months and then to Sagai* ^rherc 
he was received homage from the jagiidars and the 
people of the neighbourhood. After reorganising the 
army he recrossed the Chlnar, passing Malkher and 
Seram where he collected tribute from the local lords^ went 
oji hunting espeditions, and arrived at Gulbarga after a 
whole yeaj*3 absence from the capital.” 

Qm A'Aan^s Revolt 

The king was not to have any tesX even in the last days of 
his life. As has been noticed, the campaigns he had to lead 
so far were mainly against those who had allied themselves 
to the T^gAltiq cause and w*ho vmhed to profit by what they 
thought would he the end of ah govenumenL He had 
proved his great worth by Iiis continued successes on the 
battlefield coupled with his humane treatment of the rebels 
after their submission. Now a far more serious rising laced 
him, and that was the revolt of his confident general and 
ad\'iserj Qir AAan, the conqueror of KaJyani. 

Q^ir /lAao was persuaded by a man named Kale Mubam- 
mad to resist the king’s authority, no doubt as he thought 
he was (oo much pre^jcmpfcd to carry cm a successful 
campaign. On hearing thia the king moved to Kalyaui him* 
sclff and called to him Sikaodar JMan, who was now greatly 
in the king's favour and whom had been granted the tide of 
Farzand or the Royal Son after Itts peaceful subjugation of 
TUangana. On Sikandar’s arrival the king granted him a 
Red UmbrcllB of State, an honour which not one of the 
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nobles had achieved m far^ commJsslonjjig him to subdt^ 
Qir Ai^an and bring him io the royal person. Sikandaf 
swore on the Holy Book that be ^vould not show hb face to 
His Majesty till he bad brought the faithless rebel to his 
knees^ He marched ftom Kalyani to Bidarand thence went 
to Kohir where Qjr happened lobe, Qir was sQVcry qonfi- 
denl of victory that w^hen he heard that Sikandar was 
marching against him, he left Kohir for Bidar and met 
Sikandar on the field of battle. His army was* however^ 
routed and he was arrested by FaAAr-l Sha^ban and brought 
to Sikandar hand and feet tH>udd. When the Heir's was 
brought to the king he was highly pleased and ordered 
kettledrums to be beaten, %vhilc he himseir proceeded to 
Kohir to congratulate Sikandar in person. Sikandar brought 
hb erstwhile comradcHn-airms before the kingj but at the same 
time interceded for him and said that if he did not submit im¬ 
mediately* he should suffer punishment. In lieiv of his former 
conduct, holder, the king was adamant. He had pardoned 
all the pmrious partbans of the Tu^,^luq cause, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, and had gone out of hb way to conciliate them by 
the re^grant of Jagirs and cuher means, but o<nv it was 
the cose of one of hb own generab rl^g against him, and he 
no doubt thought that he must take stern measures in order 
to maintain internal discipline. It was for thb reason that 
in spite of Sikandar^i pers-uasioOf he had Q_ir A'^^on beheaded 
in his own presence. Kale Muhammad had. In the mcao- 
time, shut himself at Kohir* so the king proceeded to that 
citadel and captured it as wctl.'*^ 

The king now' returned to Gulbarga, and it was now that 
he renamed it Alisanabad and made it the capital of the 
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Deccan kingdom/* The city had already been cmbcUbhcd 
by the erection of the Fort as well aa some other secular and 
religious buildings of note.^ 

Last YtAita 

The last years of the king’s life were taken up by espedi* 
tJo ns which he undertook in the norih, souih, cast and west. 
Goa had to be bedeged for five or she months before it could 
be captured^ and its possession proved to be precarious as it 
had to be re-conquered by Mahmud Gawan towards tlie end 
of the next century* On the ^vay back die Sultan subdued 
Dahuli (which now became the chief sca-port of the BaJimanl 
state}^ Kalhar and Kolhapur* This expedition was probably 
andertakcD in conucctlou with the tribute which w-as due 
from the rulers of Vijayaaagarj who ‘^saved the infant stale 
by monetary conecssiom^’**^ 

In the north he wTnit as far as Mandu, which was soon to 
become o cultura! centre of India under the Sultans of 
Malwa, and made the people of the vidoity pay tribute.^* 

In the cast he sw-q^t over Tilangana, He seems to have 
penetrated much further and jolDcd issues with Ehaktiraja 
Eruvag ruler of a priocipality situated as far cast as Nellom, 
On the way he seems to Ftave occupied Warangal but 
suffered revencs at the hands of Katya Verna, an officer of 
Anavota of Kondavfdu at Dharanikota On the Krishna and 
was later defeated at Fedakonda by Bhaktiraja, He had now 
to retrace bb steps back and had to be content only with 
the annexa tion of the W'cstcm part of Tilangana as far as 
Bhongir/® 
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At the dm* of his d* 3 th the cxieat pf th* territory under 
his immediate rule cxtendcH from Maudu ip the north to 
R^ichur in the south and from Bhon^r in the ea^t to DabuJ 
and Goa in the west* while the Raya^ on the baiikf of the 
Krishna as well as the Raya of Warangal paid him tributes. 
He divided his dominions into four large divisions: 
(i) Ahsatiabad^Gulbarga along v^ith Ralchur and Mudgal 
\tfas given to the tnirdstcr^ Malik Suifu*d-din GJ&ori i {2} 
Baulatahad^ with Blr^ Junair and Chaul was put in the 
charge of the king's nephew Muhammad bin *Ali Shah ; (3) 
Bcrar and Mahur were placed under Safdar JTAan Sistanz, 
while (4) InduTi KLdiilas nndl the Bah ma n! Tilangana was 
made a separate province under Humayun, son of 

Msdik SaifuM^in GAori « 

This description of *Alau"d-din's reign would show the 
character of the new king of the Deccan. There is not a 
siogl* campaign either against th* partisans of the Tit^Aluq 
faction or against the Hindu Rajas and Muqaddams In which 
he showed the slightest hint of crueltyi and it invariably 
happened that after die campaign was over the king or 
his reprcientativc made a gift of the territory back to the 
ci^twliile enemy to be hdd as a jagir. This was the reason 
why such pmverful rulers os the Raya of Waranga] accepted 
the king's hegemony without any blood being shed, and 
b^an to he regarded os honoured friends and allies of the 
nov staiCp As'^Isami says, “Alau'd-dm had all the three 
quaiidcs of a good sovereign ; he alw-ays gave relief to the 
oppressed, he was always kind to the poor and (ook pains to 
obey the Divine commandments,^ 
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tlb treatment of Kiia own sabordinates who cJiosn to be 
rebcUioiB or conspired agaimt him, is a difierent story. To 
them he was very stern and it was this whJdi kept his rormcr 
equals and comrades under strict discipline- ThuSj in spite 
of Sikaitdar's recommendation that the life of the rebel Q}t 
A 7 ian might be spared^ he made him an example for all otheis,^ 
and had him E>eheaded. The same Fate axvaited has 
predeci^sor in title Shamsu^d’^linj formerly Sultan Nasimy' 
din IsiiiaS], who was accused of complicity in a conspiracy 
against the king. On the renunciation of bis kingship, 
Isma^i! had been an amiru 1 -umara and the chief noble of 
the kingdom. He was given a place nn the left of die king^s 
person at the royal darbar and it wa$ a matter of etiquette 
that, when he entered the hail^ the king paced a few steps 
fonvard to receive him. When, MaUk SaifuM-din GAori 
was appointed Prime Minister he was given precedence 
over Isma'iJ for, as the king explainedt it bad been the 
custom among the rulers of old that the chief miciLstcr 
took precedence over the amiru^I-umaraH, Thbj of course, 
dJenced Iama*il, but it seems that he ivais instigated by other? 
to plot against the king. The king got an intintadon of 
what was going on* and asked Isnm'il in open court to 
which he had invited some of the ouost eminent men of 
the city, whether he had been plotting against hb pcison, 
to which he swnore that it was a lie and that he was innocent 
of the charge. The king now addressed the audience and 
promUed full pardon for all those who would tell the truth p 
at which a number of the courtiers asserted that the charge 
of the conspiracy was absolutely correct to their personal 
know'tedge. The king thereupon struck IsimiHI with hh 
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mm sword and killed him immcdiatdy^ This was th^ 
first uecuLion of its kind in open court in the Dc«:an, and 
however just h might have been, Uiere is no doubt that it 
set a precedent for other Bofamani sovereigns of a more un- 
sempuJous nature to do a^vay with some of the best of ihctr 
ministers and subjectSp 

The HEiRL-AppABLENT's Marriaoe 

Tlic royal task for magnifieence is shown by the splendid 
festivities which took place on the occasion of the marriage 
of his son and heir, Zafar A'Aan, w ho bter ascended the 
throne as Muhammad Shah, to Malik Saifu^d-din GAori V 
daughter, Shah Begam. This marriage is intcjesting as it 
throws a certain amount of light on the social conditions 
which prevailed then in the country^ It was on 2?-f.4.75^/ 
20*6. ^35*1 fhat the heir to the throne was actually married^ 
but the rejoicings connected with this auspiciDus occasion 
lasted for a whole year right up to 33^4.753/8.6,1352, 
when the king distributed the tliousatid pieces of cloth 
of gold, velvet and silk, a tltonsand Arab and ^Iraqi 
horses and t^velvc bejewelled swrords to the nobles of his 
entourage, while graitt was distributed to all and sundry, 
and cooked food to the poor and the needy of the capitals 
It IS remarkable that already the Hindu and Musalmans of 
the Ehrecan were close friends^ and we find the Rayas of 
Tilangana, Shakarkhcra and Mudgaf invited to the royat 
party. It lias already been related that it vvai at Multan 
that *Alau*d-din had spent his early youth, and it W'as 
probably there that he had got married. When the 
functions connected with the helr-apparent^s marriage started, 
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the Qacen, Matika'i Jahan, expressed the longing that 
her sister who was still at Multan, might be invited to 
attend the function. The ting immediately made arrange* 
ments that she should be brought to Gulbarga, and it is said 
that it was seven months before the old lady arrived, to the 
great surprise and delight of the Queen of the Deccan, from 
ivhom the whole affair seems to have been Icept a secret.'** 

The Royal Taule 

It would be interesting to know what kind of fare must 
have been provided for the royal guests who dined at the 
palace during the celebrations. Fortunately we possess the 
menu of the dishes served at the royal table on another occas¬ 
ion. When ‘Alau’d«din arrived at Gulbarga on his svay to 
Sagar to quell the rebellion of *Ali Beg Natthu and Muhammad 
b, *Alam, he was received right royally by the wazk 
Altvaja-i Jahan, who had prepared a grand banquet in honour 
of his royal master. Ti ^vaa exactly an eighth part of the day 
before the trumpeters announced that the banquet was readv. 
Silk tapestries were spread for table cloths and bread was 
distributed on them evenly. Then came roasts of various 
kinds, curry-pufB, cooked vegetables, raw celery and salad 
along with big and small game, as well as gravied meal 
curries, while ‘wet and dry sweets’ and haltvas were provid¬ 
ed at the end of the mcaL This banquet was not meant only 
for the royal gentry and nobility, but to it were invited all 
and sundry, the citizens of Gulbatga without exception. 
The meal ended with the distribudon of betel leaves and t he 
presentation of the nobles and the leaders of the army to 
the royal guest.“ 
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Tnt King's Death 

The king died old and weary on 1.3. 759/ n , 2,1358 at 
ib<s age of 67^ He was an entirely self-made man and had 
Conwlidated hU nevv dominiom within a few yeats ihim a 
condition of interr^num mth amall potentates and 
adventurers plaguing the (:ountry all roundj to a strong 
State extending to thousands of square mites by hU industry, 
tact and sense of discipline. When someone asked him 
what the secret of bis great success was, he replied that it 
ivas due to hb kindness to aU, -ivhethcr friend or foe, and 
benevolence to the poor and tbe needy,*' and if one views 
his reign with a critical eye one would discover a nmnber of 
instances of such a conduct. As 'Isami says,*! the two 
traits of hb character were justice and benevolence. He 
was very fond of hunting, and even when engaged in this 
pastime he would pay full attention to all those who 
approached htm with a petition. He wished to inculcate 
the same habit of leading the hard life to which he had been 
accustDined, and used to say that he sometimes went out 
hunting so that the nobles might also get used to hardships.** 
He was one of the first Muslim kings who ordered that no 
jiziah should be levied fi-om non^Mus lims in lieu of military 
^nd he abo allowed agncul tural produce of al I Iclndi 
and domestic animals to enter the kingdom free of tax.*^ 
Evidently he took an interest in the archaeologicat retnaitts 
found in the Deccan, and it b related how that he visited the 
EUora Caves on 35 ****' 753 / 4 -^ 35 ® taking with him those 
who could read the inscriptions and understand the signifi¬ 
cance of the frescoes and statuary on the walb.** He was not 
only benevolent towards the people of the country, both 
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Hiodiu and Muslims^ but even had a mbat nr rcst-hou^E 
built at Mecca in 755/1354;^ 

Thus his fame spread far and wide and it seems that 
^Lsami’s following prayer was accepted by tJie Almighty*^ 
pray the Almighty^ the Creator of e^^crythiEig^ and 
to whom the very existence of earth and time arc due^ 

That thy name should be known far and wide to all and 
sundry in dme tn comc.’^ 

On his death-bed he called his three sons, Muhammad^ 
Mahmud and Davvud and admomsfaed them that if they 
wanted the kingdom he had created to last they should all 
stand united as one man^ and asked the younger t^vo to obey 
Muhammad the heir to the throne. He then gave them inonEy 
and articles of use and ordered them to gn to the Great Mosque 
at Guibarga to distribute these thii^ among the needy. When 
the three sons came back and reported to him that they had 
done as commanded^ he uttered the formula cl-hamdul^ilhii. 
Praise be to God^ and breathed his last*^ 

Hes Mausoleums 

Bahman Shah lies buried in a mamoleum about a cmiplc 
of furlongs from the south gate of the Fortin full viesv of the 
two md *Addshahi minarets of the tomb of his precspior, 
ShaUA SiTaju'd din Junaidi* There are three monuments 
in the gi^oupj one of which definitely contains the remaini of 
Muhammad II, the fifth of the line, whHe one of 
the other two is built on a platform 4 ft* high. It 
is doubtful whether the siirmise of the Diieclor of 
the Hyderabad Archaeological Department b correct 
that the retfutins of the first Bahenani lie in the 
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znau^olt^um btiJU on the 4 ft. platform,^^ oif what seems 
more probable, he ia buried in the smaller sepukhne 
nearby^ Ra hman Shah rose Crom the raiiks and We are 
aware that he led a simple homely life, while hb successor 
Muhammad 1 was a man of stem character aod one who 
was jealous of hk rant and dignity. It is, therdbre, not 
likely that w^hile the first Eahmani should choose to be 
buried On a raised plaifdrm with a large mortuary chamber 
with an outer diameter of 46" 6' square^ the second and the 
sterner of the line should coutent hitmelT with a sepulchre of 
much hnmbler dimensions, L e., 26^ square. The very 
structure of these tw^o rnonumeuts points to the fact that the 
surface sepukhre bdougs to die first Bahmani, for in it the 
Tiy:Aluq type of tomb with extremely thick walla—^ ft. thick 
at the base—»traces of a ruined finial of the T^gAluq type at 
the top of the dome, and simple interior, all iHa is only too 
evident. The platform stmcturc kj on the other hand, more 
refined and therefore perhaps, later, for here the thickucsj 
of the walk is more moderate, and while the lower part of 
the interior is square, higher up it has been converted into 
an octogen supported by four comer squincbes. Moreover 
the interior has been oroamcfited by enamel tiles with 
decorations of alternate orbs and diamonds, perhaps indicate 
tug empire and wealth. The shape of the sarcophagus is 
abo more r^ed and arditic. 

Over and above these considerations is the fact that sur¬ 
face sepulchre k situalcd exactly due south of ShaiJt^i Siraj^s 
grave, atid it k not unlikely that the disdple should have so 
planned hk monument that he should lie in itraight line with 
his preceptor, with "die laiter^a face In exact line with hk own. 
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All these cot^idcmtjonsi cdttpled with the local tradition, 
lead one to the pTobabte condusion that 'Alau'd-din Ha^an 
Bahman Shah ia buried on the loviV sepulchre while hia 
renovmed son lies on the raked mauaoleum. 


NOTES 

T- jFu/uA^ liite 1038. Thia work is the only con^^ 

temporary history of the fij3t Bahmani written in the 
iXeccan itself. I do not think that there was an 
dccdon of the so-called democratic type at a!h 
geited by Siddiqi^ Organisation of the Bohmant Gmm- 
mtntf Mysore Or. GonE Piroc.^ 1035 ^ 47^. 

2 , Fer., I. 273 , ^274- 

3^ Kingt Nisiofy of thf Bahmani Dynasty, 

4^ Tlie part of Fedshlah^s htslory where the Bahmanis 
are de^Hbed v.-as compiled in 1016/1608 (Fcr. I, ^78), 
while the Burhan was completed m 1000/159^, 

5. Fir. 1, 278 and TaL^ 408,* that the nick-name, 
Gangu ^hmani, appeared on the Kjng''9 signet nog, 
but this is not coiToborated by any other evidence. 

6. Among such stoiics Is the one mentioned in the Bur« 
han^ in which Ha^rat NizamuM-diq Auliya is add 
to have prophesied kingship for the young Hasan, 
whiJe Maulatia Rah^ud-din SMraai, In hk Ta^raiul^ 
Afuink^ foL 6 (a), a work compiled by Bijapur in 
1017/167! p recounts a number of episodes connected 
with Hasan's service with ShaiAA Saraj Junaidi at 
Miraj, who Ia said to have prophesied that he tvould 
ascei^ the throne some day or other. 

7. Hasan was bom in &9i/t2g2^ Ffr^ 1 , ®8t, says thai he 
died on t ,3*759 at the age of 67^ *Abdd^l Jabbar in 
his Mahbubul-Walan, p. 202* quotes ^Ainuy'din 
Bijapurik Miilhiqat-i Tahaqai-i Atom (a work which 
1 have not been able to discover) diat Hasan was 
born in 691* 
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Kikoya, in Amin Ahmad Raw’s Hajt Iqlim, Mss., 
Asahyah, TarU», 2341; also see Rieu, CaL cj Pm, 
Mst. in tht Brit Mtii., J, 335 b. Hajt JTAalLfa, 
Kashjii'z-^uium, Vl, 501, gives ihc date of the comple¬ 
tion of the work 33 10T0/1602. For this interpretation 
of the word Kakoya see J. R. A. S, 1909, p. 463. 
Muhammad 'All Bnrhanpuri’s book, Mintu'sSa/a 
Mss. Asafiyah, TarUA, 1040, says that 'Alau’d-din 
was the Sion of Kaitaus s/o Muhanunad s/o AJi. 

This B Messrs. Khare and Oturkar'i interpretation; 
m Proc.Iad, HisL CoTigreit^ Calcutta, 1939, p, 30.1. 

See Entjcl, of Islam, II, 667. 

Bur, ri; per, I, 281, 

(Tanka) in the Hyderabad 

Museum reads ; 

Obv, oUaJuJl 

ij ^ ■ i n i ~^i f O j 

Sec also /j/. CuLt Hyderabad-DoH, 1935, pp Per 

For a, delailEd dtsotiisioji of Fer *^ jtory sec Slicrwani, 
Gwigu Bahmani, Joimial of ladian April 1941, 

P- 95* Also sec "Abdul-bh Gha^^ tai, Bnnij-i S^t^ai-i 
Aiftmani^aA, Burban, Delhi, ApnJ 1941. 

pKcenaeal conquests after decisive battles, 
cp, the Goi^iicrer*s eonqut^t of England after 

1 Hastings, Babar^s campaign after the 

MtUt of Panipat and the campaigns of the British iti 
In^a after the Battle of Baxar in 1764* 

headquarters of a district of that name iq the 
^bay State; 15*51* £* 

t^j-ty miles south of Raibs^A ia the Betgaum 
thstiict of the Bombay State. 

'Ijomif 526. 


Rev. 
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F<pr * 277. He is not mentioned either by Burhao or 

All these olheerSj except the iDyslerioiis Gangu the 
BrahmaUp figure in 5^5~5^7 l ^Iso m Bur. 16. 

GaDgu is mentioned oidy by Ftr. SjB, It should be 
noted that the admlnJstmtion of the kingdom was not 
perfected till the next reign. 

Fefp 279, *Abdul-Jabbar (188, 193) quotes Tuhfa£u'^~ 
Saiatin ofMulU Dawud Bidii^ whii^ was freely used 
and quoted by Fif. but which I have not been able 
to discover separately alL 

7 jflmi| 528 ff; Bur, i6. Note the title 'Gurshasp' 
given to Husain, perhaps to remind the people of the 
rebeUioa of BahauM-din Gurshasp against Muham- 
mad b. Tu^Aluq in 3^7/135^7* For Malik Salfu'd- 
din ( 7 Aori ace Siddiqui's article^ Frof. Ind^ HhL 
Calcutta Scssiou, pi 701« 

wrongly printed Kotir in Bur^^ in the Bidar 
district of the Hyderabad State* N.* 7^®5B' E. 

in the Nizamabad District of the HyderabEid 
State, about four mile? east of Manjira; 10*35^ Nij 
77 ° 53 ' 

*Inhimi, 531 I Bm* 16. Sodh^ seat of a taluqa m the 
Nizainabad district of the Hyderabad State* 

Afaramt in the Osmanabad District qf the Hyderabad 
State on the river Beruthora } 17^47' N , 7&*29" E. 
^hamf^ 53 ^ ; Bur* 17 - 

Sjfedolfcd*Akkaik£^j formerly capital of a state of that 
name, now in the Bombay State; I7*3J^ N., 16*15' 
Mahrndri^ perhaps modern Maindargi* now in the 
Bombay Province, 17*27® N., 76*17* E. 

*lsamt 532 . 

"frrimj, 533 ; ^ur. 17 has 50 dny^ 

'Jsumi, 533 i cp. ikp. ffyd. Arch- Depict 1339 F. 

E , 52-33p which says diat Fatbabad is probably a 
onorific name of Dhariir„ while as a matter of fact 
Dharur did not acquire this name till Shah Jaiian's 
relgn^ Fathabad long remained a mystery* and while 
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there arc a number of places known by that name, aJl 
arc improbable^ The diibculty in the W’ay of the 
identification of this place^ which had the imporLance 
of having a mint, was solved for the fipt dme in 
Sherwani, Mahmvd Cawan^ p, 58 where it is dchnitdy 
laid down that Fathaba^ was the name given to 
Daulatat>adj for according to i?Mr- 17 it was the 
subjugation of the stronghold of Kalyarxi which was 
responsible for this change. There are only eight 
Pathabad coins in existence, two in the Hyderabad 
hfuseum, two in tlie Prince of Wales Museum in 
Bombay and four in the Bridsh Muscuin^ ah belonging 
to the reign of Muhatnipad I. 

25, Vf£tmi;534. 

sS. '*Kaba of Tilangaim,*' Vj£Wri\535 | Bur* 

278* calls him ‘Raja of Warangal\ He was really 
Kapaya Nayaka^ the indepeudent ruler of W^rangal. 
See Hyd. Arch, 1344 F* where reference 

has been m^e in his copper plate grant refetTod to in 
the J. cf Bthur and Orissa RfS. Soddj, Vol. XX, pp. 
9S9-CH8* 

37 . 'hamt, 535-537 ; Fer- Ip 278 . 

28* ^hnmi^ 54a ; Sur* iB. Aithough Gulbarga has betm 
procl^mcd capital of the Deccan on the occasion of 
Bahman Shah accession* the court had evidcnlly 
remained at Daulatabad as po^ession of Gulbarga 
was regarded as precarious. 

29+ We can fix this fn^em for 752/1352 as it was when 
the king arrived at Gulbaiga on the way to Sagar 
that he received the news of Muhammad b- Tu^Aluq’s 
death, which occurred on the banks of Uie Indus in 
that year. Tliis event must have broken the back of 
tho^ w'ho still opposed Bahmani hegemony^ 

30. Sfi£ar^ about 70 miles from Gulbarga in the Shahpur 
taluqa of the district of that name^ 16*37" N. 
76^48* E. 

3t . Shaikb *Ainu*d’-din Bijapuri, one of the great diviiiK 
of the Deccan and a prolific writer. Author of 
Mtdbiqai-i Tabaqai-i Masiri* Bom near Delhi in 
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33 - 


34 - 

35 * 


36. 


37 - 


30 - 


39 * 


40. 

41. 


42 . 


706/1307 ; died at Bijapur, 795/*393* ^ tomb was 
built by Alfllunud Gawan j 'Abdul-Jabbar Toitim-t 
Auliya-t Dakan, 1,530. ^ j -u 

* If ami, 551, TTie w'holc campaVqn bas beca describ¬ 
ed on pp. 543“559> “ 

Thus in ‘Isomi, 55»- j . j 

Kemtha^fi, in the Gulbaii^ Ehsinct of the Hyderabad 
Stale; i6"37* N,, y&'sa* E. Madkal, capital of the 
State of that name now in the Bombay Province; 
i6“2o’ N., 75*19' IE. 

TTius in ‘/jtfJW, 554; Sur. 22 has *Mu‘Lnu’d-din'. 
JamiJianili, capital of the state of that name, now in 
Bombay Slate ; ie"3o’ N., 75‘'S2' E. flajtfitof* io the 
Bijaptir District in the Bombay State, 16*11 N., 
75^42^ £■ ' 

Apte, Mudkol Sartflluinchja Gfiorpare Cfiarenchya Wfoi, 
Poona, 1934: Farman No. i. 

Not Qadr Khan, as in Bur. 24, ^ 

The whole campaign » described in 'Isaini, ! 

and in .^ur. 21-94. 

•hami, 561-563; Bur. 25, The year has been com¬ 
puted by adding on the time bis stoppa^ at vanous 
places. AIulk/itTf the Gulbarga district, I7”ia N., 
77*00* E. 

Stram in the Gulbaiga Districl of the Hyderabad 
State; 17*11’N., 77*18’E. . _ „ 

Qjr JfAan'fi rebelUon : ‘Isaini, 563-567 ; ^ar- 25“=7‘ 
Thui in 37* TTbis inust hAvc bc?cTii 

6_ iji 4—5-1350j ttic date on wMcli *Isami finished 
his work ; see Mahdi Husain's Introduc tiou. Isami 
does not mention the change of the capital Bom 


Daulatabad to Gulbarga at all. 

Fn. i, 78, says that the Great Mosque of Gulbarga 
was built in 'Alau’d-din’s leigti. but this is not true as 
an inscription says that the Great Mosque:, the glo^ 
of the sacred architecture of the Deccaii^ w'as huiii in 
Muhammad Shah's rago as the imedptiop amply 
prove j see Yszdam'S article on the subject in Islamic 
Culture, January tgaS. It is htnvwcr probable that 
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the roosqtic \s-as originally built by 'Alau’d-din but 
greatly enlarged by his jiicCESjor. 

■tg. We tvill hear more of Vijayanagar tribute laier; see 
Gurti Venkata Rao, RelattstHf 

Proc. Ind. His I. Gong, Allahabad j p» 264, 

Goa, now capital of Protu^ese India; t5?3o'N.. 
7^57’ Mtuta/abed^Daiul, a port in the Rainagiri 
District of the Bombay State; N., 73*10’ E 

44, JSur„ 27. 

Mwdii 6 r Maadugarh, also named ‘ShmOabad' , now in 
the State of Madhya Bharat once capital of Malwa ' 
32*2T' N., 75“36’ E. 

45, S« Venkata Ramimyya, Rajshmvndty Plates of Tthgu 
Ckoda Annadtoa, /fld.j January, 4941, pp» 18 ff-, 
specially p- 05, Df, Venkata Ramnayya seems to be 
doubtful regarding the implicadon of the name 
'ipabum Khanu” occurring tn the plates and says 
CnAt he was pcriiaps bji officer **in the service of 
'Alaij’d-din," even connecting Urn with Zafar ASan 
ofLakhnauti. There should be abwlutely no difB- 

however, in identifying Dabum Khanu srith 
‘Alau d*din Bahman Shah himself as his own title 
previous to his assumption of kingship was Zafar ASan. 
See Ch, 2, above. Bin., 27, 

^AcngiV, now headquarters of the Taluqa of that name 
in the Nalgunda dbtrict, Hyderabad State; 17^1* N. 
7^53’ Dhamnikota, a suburb of Amaravati, on 
the Krishna, in the Krishna District, Madras State; 
1^35 N., So"2i’E, PednAfflidi, in the BhadrachcIIum 
l a uqa of East Godavari Watricl, Madras Suie. 
A tilott, headquarters of a district in the Madras Slate 
i4"27 N., 0o"i’E. 

46, Fer. 1, 200, Bhongir was the farthest point so far 
t^ludn tn the Bahmani Kingdom as beyond that 
utadcl where tlie dominions of Kapaya Nayak or 
Knshiw Nayals who was on friendly terms with 
‘Alaud-dm, 

Juneir, later capital of the Ahmadnagar kingdom, now 
in the Poona district, 19*12’ N., yj'ss’ E. Chatd, in 
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tlic KoLabali di^stricc of the Bombay State, 18^33" 

73° £, AioAufj In the - Adilabad Didtnct 00 the Betar 
border of Uie Hyderabad State, 19*50* X-, 78*6* E. 
Ittdur, now called Ni^ainaJbad^ beadquartm of a 
district in the Hyderabad States *8*40* N.j 78°6* E, 
KmdiUf in the Bidar district, iS*ao' N., 77*42* E. 

47. Ifamit 546, 

48. Fir. 279» Even now the king^s native nature made 
him take pity Over Isma'il^s progeny^ and bis^n was 
made Am^^hUmara m bis place. 

49- I, 278, ^Abdu*l-Jabbar, 146, quoting Muihiqai 

50* ^tsamit 549. 

31* Fit^ I, itBtj quoting Mulhiqai. 

52. ^irdiHi, 575. 

53, ‘Abdubjabhar, 121, quoting MulhiqaL 

54* Ibid., 130, 

5^ Ibid.t 147. 

56. Hid., 214. 

57 * ^ 

J art ^ 

58. Fir* It 281^ 

59- Rip. Hjd* Ardi. Drpt*t 1925-26, pp. t and a. 


Chapter 4 

ORGANISATION OF THE STATE 
MuKAUMAn I. It.a, 1358—31.4,1375 
$ I. CULTURAL ASPECTS 
The New Ki^q 

As we have already seen, when 'Alau’d-tJin Bahmaa Shah 

asct^cd the throne in 747/1347 there tvere three major 

fattiom in the Deccan all trying to gtt the best out of the 

turmoil, namely, those who stood for an independent Deccan 

under the nc»v dynasty, those tvho were partisans of the 

TttfAlnq faction and thirdly local chlefe and muqaddams svho 

had in mind their own aggrancUscineaL 'Alau’d-din was 

successful m coping with aU antagonistic dements and left 

the kingdom to his son Muhammad Shah as peaceful as was 

pi^blc under the circumstances. ‘Alan'd-dtn had kepi up 

fairly good relations with the chieft of Tilangana' and 

Vijayanagar* and while the former were so hiendly as to be 

invited to the marriage of the Crown Prince, the Raya of 

Fdangana had shmvn his inctinatian towards keeping with 

the Bahtoanis on ternu of friendship by sending as a present 

a priceless mhy which Muhammad afifecd to a bejmvdied 

Aama or bird of good omen which he set up on the top end 

of his royal umbrelU.’ The land was, however, sdU infested 
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with ooii’-dcsmpt thieves aruj robbers, and Mutiamraad took 
f:3:rietQStem bwlessncs hy ordering the govemors of his 
newly qrciated provinces to give no quarters to those who 
were intedering with the peaceful evolution of the kingdom^ 
ft is related hmv the beada of thousands of such and 
daeolts were sent to the capital in the oounsc of six months. 
Naturally this would have only one effect, and when Muham-' 
mad died he left the kingdom entirely peaceful and law* 
abiding.^ 


Govermjental Magkinzrv 

While the credit of proclaiming the independence of the 
Deccan goes to Nasim^d-din Imia^il^ and while *Alan^d-din 
Hasan w^as the foucider of the Rahmanl dynastyj Muhammad I 
was the organiser of the kingdom and tlie founder of its 
ia^tJtutions. As the centre and apex of the nw kingdom he 
was careful CQdUgh to clothe his own person with all the 
paraphernalia of ro^'alty and made his daily darbar as res* 
plenent and caremnnious as became the ruler of a mighty 
state- Every day eJtcept Fridays carpets of silk of the high¬ 
est order w'erc spread and sliamianas of cloth of gold erected 
for the reception of all and suudryv The ting arrived at the 
darbar hall when an eighth part of the day (one pcher) had 
expired and was at wort till the caU to afternoon prayersi 
i.e.| about an hour after the solar noon. In the beginning 
of his reign he was content with the silver throne bequeathed 
to him by his fether, but this was replaced on March 23, 
1363 by the magnificent TafaSt-i Hroza or Turquoise Throne 
simt to him by the Raya of Tilangana.® This diroac was 
made of ebony and was three yards long by two yards broad* 
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:^nd was called ihe Tiirquotsc Throne as il orsgitially 

covwd with an tnarad oF ttirquoise hue l hut eaxAt new 
Stiltan after Muhammad I added fresh jctvcb and ortiamenu 
to It till there was uothing visible except precious stonesp* 

This throne was placed in the Ahtfan-t Bar-i *Ain or hall of 
public audience. The new SuLtati was jealous of his prestige 
even with those who had l>ecn the oo-adjutors of his father, 
so when his own father-in-law^ Malik Saifu*d-din GAori saw 
his inclinations in this r^pect he excused bumclf from taking 
a seat in the royal presence^ and hcnccfonvard no one dared 
to ait in the darbaTp Besides being a Former colleague of 
"Alau^d-din HnsaTi Bahman Shah and the fadicr-in-Iaw of 
the king, Salfu^d-din GAori TpVus also tite man who is said to 
have laid down the principles of m<^rchicaJ govcmmcjit in 
the brochure named Na^a^ihu*! MulkJ This brochure, after 
the fashion of the mediaeval Muslim wTiters, was a kind of 
compeodiura of advice which had been offered to his royal 
master and kmiman. It js addressed to the Idng himself and 
gives the qualities requbite for a successful monarch, the 
place and conditions of counwl, the need for appointing the 
best man possible to every post, high or low, the division of 
ofiiccTS into men of ^‘Sword and the Standard'* and men of 
“Knthvledge and Pen/* and the qualities pertaining to high 
civil ofScers such as the Wakil [Prime Alinisters), Wazir 
(hriruster), Dabir (Secretary), \!illtajy Officers such as 
Sathaddar ( Warden of the Marches), QiPahdar [ Ckimman- 
der of a fortress), BaAA&hi (Paymaster), Judicial Officers like 
Qazi (Jwdge)* Mnfii (one who interpreted the Law), 
Police Officers such as Kotwal (Gornmissionci of Police), 
Muhtasib (Censor of Public Morals) and others,® 
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As regards the king himself, Gfiori says that he should be 
lucky enough to OQme in possession of the kingdom while 
still young, should be able to disiOTO hidden qoali^es in men 
BS wel! as the true bearing of the ivsys of his enenuca, should 
not take iniforlunatc occurrences too much to heart, should 
be good lo others, have high moral standards, and at the 
same time should be ready to support the poor and the 
learned, be can adept in diplomacy and have other quaJhies 
which might make him respected and estalicd* He should 
do everything which would make the army loyal to him and 
should try to bring the hypocrites p-tid the half-hearted over 
■to his side, or dae^ ifhe is not sucoisssful in this, should dis¬ 
miss them in such a manner that they may not be able to 
create dbttirbances In the land. He should avoid those 
fond of case and comfort and others w^ho are prone to be 
too free w'jth him for their own gain. He admonishes the 
king to be ever ready to take counsel of thn^c who arc leam^ 
cd and fit to advise him. He furtlier addresses the Royal 
Majesty and says that he should appoin^ only such persons 
to various office^ as should be fit for them regarding both 
their general character and efficicacy^ for "experts of had 
character ais well as hoocal men w*ho arc ignorant of the 
duties they have to perform^ both bring a kingdom to utter 

The brochure was thus a compendium of the ideal of 
kingship and of the way in which the more important offices 
of state ivcre to ho fihed. The author had been appointed 
Wakit-i Saltanat or Prime Minbtcr by the Bahmani and 
had retained his post partly because of his tact, illnstralcd 
by tiic respect he showed to hjs son-in-law Sultan, 
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also perhaps owing to hh acting upon the precepts 
laid do%vTi in the Nasa'ili- The hrochnrc, however^ tan 
best be regarded as containing the ideals of a Prime 
Mioister rather than ihe constitution of the khigdoio os 
accepted by the king himself.* It b, however, of some value 
as desenbing the perquisities of the high offices of the 
Bahmani kingdom ^ 

It ^vas no doubt mKh the advice of his chief minister that 
Muhammad 1 organised the administnitiDa of the kingdom 
which continued practically right up to the end of the 
Balimatii period. As has been remarked elsewhere *Alau^d- 
din Bohman Shah's reign had seen an extension of the 
kingdotn from Mandu to Raichur and from Bhongir U> 
Dabui and Goa while the Rayas of the Krishtia country as 
well 05 the Raya of Tilangana i>aid tribute to himJ* During 
the early years of the Sultanate most of the time of the Sultan 
was taken up by tnilitary campaigns and the country w^ 
governed more or less undci' martial law, Muhaminad 1, 
howwer, put the adminbtradon on a semi-dvil bath* He 
divided the kingdom into atraf or provinces centred round 
Daulatal>ad, Berar* Bidar and Gulbarga, endding the pro¬ 
vincial governors respectively as Masiiad4 'Ali^ MojUj-i^Ali^ 
/Pcdm-i AIaUkJ{a*ib, Tlie province of Gulbarga, 

which included Bijapur, was regarded the most important of 
all and was usually given to one who commanded the conG- 
deuce of the king to the greatest degree and hence was 
called Afatik Afa*ib or VicctoyJ^ 

Ttit Army 

The miHtary forcis wxre likewise organist* The Com* 
manderdn-chicf was hence fom^’ard kno^vn os AmiruH-UmaTU 
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and a group of ofEcers called bmiarderm were created whose 
duty it was to mobilise the troops In time of need. TTierc were, 
bcjddes^ two hundred men who were called Takka Jawffitm 
or Sila/tdiiTim who were in charge of the personal arms of the 
king- Besides these there was a wcll^quippcd force of four 
ihousaud body-guard of the king who were called Kh^^hr 
Mel. Under the Sultan's orders fifty SiJahdars and one 
thousand of the JT^asah-Aji^cJ bad to attend the royal person 
every day.^^ 

About this time a new article of w'ar* gunpowder^ had crept 
into the E)eccani and we read of the use of cannon and 
muskets In the siege of Adoni in 767/1366. It is expressly 
mendoned that the cannon w'crc operated by wa 

Firangijan ("H^urks and Franks**) who were pul under 
Muqarrab JTAanj son of Safdat iTAan Sistani^ As will be 
seen later^ fifoarms were used by the armies both of the 
Bahmanis and of Vijayanagar in the campaign and this was 
eighty years before the ^^pyrotechnics” at Vija^nagar men- 
doned fay ^ASjduV-^Raz^aq and forty years before the 
Chinese traveller Ma-Haun described Brc-arma in Bengal 
in 1406-*^ The discovery of gunpowder and fire-arms 
revoluliouiscd the w^bole conception of defence almost 10 the 
twinkling of an eye, and large fortresses sprang up with 
extremely thick ^vaLb, strong curtain walls in front of the gates, 
pigeon boles for fixing muskets, battlements and towers 
for gun turrets, double walla with the so-called *'covered 
ways** one of the walls **covenng*^ the shot fired from without^ 
and various other appliances suited to the new^ circumstafices- 
It is remarkable how the new structures then built in the 
Deccan have a great similarity with fi^trcascs built in 
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Europe about this tiroe, and this u probably due to the Ikct 
that so many “Turks and Frants” were in tbe service of the 
Bahmanis. Such a structure was no doubt the fortress caBed 
Panah-i Islam or the ‘Refuge of Islam,* buUt by Badm’d-din 
Hila] sunuimed MaELu'sh-Shaiq at Bhingar in 776/1375, a 
few furlongs from where the fort of Ahmadnagar now 
stands. The inscription which is now aObced to the wall of 
a mosque to which obviously it has no relation whatsoever, 
says that the fort was buiit in the reign of Muhammad J in 
order to keep the local chiefs in cbecOi.’s 

ARClttTSCTURE 

There are at least three large monuments dating back to 
Muhammad I which are still almost intact, i.c,, Jami^ 
Masjid in the Gulbarga Fort and the Shah Bazar Mosque 
iu Gulbarga town, and the tomb of Hazrat Shamsu’d-din 
at 'Ustuanabad, one dearly showing foreign and the other 
two TqgAtuq ianueuce. Both according to tradition and 
external appearance the emtion of Shah Bazar Mosque may 
be placed in the reign of Muhammad I. Its gateway is 
structurally extremely similar to Muhammad’s tomb with 
its square dome, its corner bouquets and its thick, tapering 
“TugAluq” walls, and taken by itself without the enclosure of 
the mosque, which protrudes frem both sides, it might have 
been a structure meant to hold the mortal remains of a royal 
personage. This building is in strong contrast with another 
sacred building, the magnlBceot Jami‘Masjid inside Gulbarga 
fort situated a few furlongs off, for here we see the hand of 
the foreigner, Persian and Tutk, w*ho. In oonjection with 
Hindu influence, had revolutiomscd the Deccan architecture, 
cast off its Tqgftluq influence in a very short tune and 
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dervdoped what was later called the Deccani style. The 
chief architect was hlrDsetT a native of Qizwia* Rafi son of 
Shams, who built the mosque in 769/^3®?*'^ Unlike almost 
any other mosque in India, the whole of this mosque is 
entirely roofed, and the iosplration for this kind of building, 
so obviously unsnited to Indian climate, must have come fram 
Europe, where the con'cred parts of Spanisb as well as 
TurkJsh mosques can accommodate thousands of worshi ppers, 
and which have Only comparatively small open courts 
attached to them- 

Thc roof of tins building, 216 ft-cast to west by 176 ft, 
north to south, b divided into a number of gables and arches, 
the latter showing off in the {brm of domes. The domes 
have shaken off the flat TqgAluq shape and are built over 
high boJcmcQts. These arc not of umTarm dimensions, those 
over the Mihrab and the gates being much larger than others 
and the stilted appearance of the arches, which was so much 
in favour with the later Bahmanis, has already made it 
appearance in them- The interior qf the mosque has a 
remarkable appearance. Three sides of the building, i.e., 
northern, easiem and southern, are supported by very wide 
arches, adjoimug which, parallel to the north and south 
tvings are seven corridors all leading to the centjal Mihrab 
in such a way that a votary sitting in any part of the vast 
endosure should be able to see the Imam standing on the 
pulpit or leading the prayers. ThU method has produced 
another pleasing feature that in spite of the completely cover* 
cd court, there b a free flmv of air from all rides, thus partly 
countierbabncing the Indian heat which would otherwise 
have been the uncomfortable feature of a completely covered 
mosque in India. 
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Coinage 

The coins current in the Bahmani Kingdom are of absorb¬ 
ing inlencst^ especially aa some of the conclusions deriired 
from thdr study run counter to the statements contained 10 
such of our authorities as FerishtahJ® We gather from 
Ferishtah that the first Bahmani did not strike any coins at 
all and that the first of them wbo coined gold and silver was 
Muhammad I. He is explicit that on one side of the tanka 
(the silver coin ti^hich was of the weight of one tola and thus 
equal to the modem rupee) ^vas impressed the Kalirruih or 
the Muslim Greedy together svith the dames of the four 
apostolic GaLiphSj while on the other ddc appeared the name 
of the rcagning king and the date of the coinage. We also 
team that at the instigation of die Rayas of Vijayanagar and 
Tllangana the Hindu goldsmiths melted off the silver and 
gold coins which fell into their hands and rqjlaced 
them by the baser coins current in Hindu states enmety 
horn and pfolaps. It is related that k was only after dire 
punishment had been meted out to the culprits and their 
associates and most of them had been replaced by the Khattk 
of Delhi that the Bahmam coins w^ere allowed a free aoopc.** 

This is what Ferishtah sayg. But if we were to go into 
numismatic evidcocc we would find that the basis of Farish- 
tah s argument was mere hearty and mostly very (aullyp 
The Bahmatu coins, though no doubt scarce^ arc still dis¬ 
covered in treasure trov^ m the Deccan and have been dealt 
with by a number of scholarsj^ and they entirely falsify 
Ferbhiah’s statemeots^ The Hyderabad Museum oontauis 
the coins of practically all the Bahmank including ^\[au’d- 
din Hasan Bahman Shahf and fwt one of them, either of 
-silver, gold or copper, has the Muslim Creed or the names of 
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the apostolic Caliphs cmbcrastd on iL As a matler of fact 
the form and even parts of the inscnpiioris are merely copies 
of the earlier Tu^Aluq coias^ and ihb explains why even 
before the formal'"pcrmissioii* to coin money was given by the 
Abbasid Caliph to Muhammad I we find *Alau*il-din Bah- 
man Shah embossing the legend **Right hand of the Cali- 
phatc, Helper of the commander of the Faithful*^ on his 
coins. It ia strange^ however, that Muhammad^s coins have 
reference only to his hemg the “Defender of ihe religion and 
the apostle of the Merciful Cod” and not to tiic CaUph at 
and it seems that this was due to his feeUng that he was 
strong eiiongh 10 withstand his enemies without any reference 
to a nominat Caliph in distant Egypt- 

As regards the story about melting, although there are no* 
many gold tankas extant in the same way as there are not 
many silver sub'dlvisions of the hons available, soil the fact 
remains that at least the earlier hons are of a much finer 
quality^ as fine as the Bahmani gold^ and it is diliiciilt to 
understand why Fsaishtah should have fixed upon Muham¬ 
mad Shah^s Jtdgn as the period when had Vijayanagar hons 
should drive off the Bahmanj gold tankas from circulation. 

Secret Service 

Before we proceed to the purely political history of the 
reign of Muhammad I mention should be made of tivo 
facts, one being the munhij^n or secret service ^nts of the 
Deccan at Delhi who were probably appointed to report any 
fact which might be of interest to the tiagdotn, and the other 
a humane clement introduced in the laws of war by Muham¬ 
mad I. The secret service men at Delhi proved their 
worth when they reported that the Raya of Tilangana was 
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coimnunicadDg with Sultan FUoz nf Delhi promising him 
that if he attacked the Deccan he would be thrice vv^clcomc 
and would be joined not only by the Raya of Tilangana but 
by the Raya of Vijayanagar as wcIL^ In the domain of 
latcrnatioiial Law% it was decided after the sanguinary 
Vijayanagar campaign of 767/ r366 tliat only those actually 
in arms shoutd be put to death and the life of prisoners of 
war should be regarded as sacred* and thus an example was 
set nOL only for Muhammad''s successors but for bis enemies 
as wcU-^ 

5 ff. FOUTiCAL ASP^T^ 

MmiAMHAD^s AcceasrOiM 

Muhammad had been appointed heir to the throfie by Ms 
(atliet [n hts life and he peacefully stepped into bh 

place as the Sul^n of the Deccan on his father’s death. He 
immediately oidered that ^the court should go into deep 
mourning which was kept up tilt the third day when he 
ccrcmonioiwly ascended the throne on 3,3^759/13.^* 1356*^ 
He used to go to his fathers^s grave every Thursday and it Is 
he who built a mausoleum^ however modesty for him* The 
mausoleum is about two furlongs h-om the southern gate of 
the fort of Gulbarga on a platform 26 ft. square, and what is 
remarkable is that although the new lungdom had been 
founded as a chaHcngc to the Ti^Aluq Empire^ this as w^U 
as many other monuments at Culbal^a arc bnih on the 
orthodox Tt^Aluq pattern^ vvith sloping w'alb> flat domes and 
bouquets on the fbur corners of the roof.^ 

The magniflcencc of the ntrW kingdom can be estimated 
by the pilgrimage which the Queen Mother underiook to 
Mecca in yflt/i 360. With a large rednue of nearly a thousand 
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persons she started for Dabtil, one of the diief ports of the 
BahmanI kingdom on the western coa?*, and embarked there 
on a special Bahmani ship on lo- lo. 761/24.8-^1360 landing 
at Jeddah on 16*11.761/28.9.1360. WhUc she was in the 
Hijaz she arranged for the marHage of as many as foor 
thousand couples and defrayed all thdr expenses from her 
Own pocket.^ This vs'as not all, for she came into com¬ 
munication with the Ahbasid Cahph of Egypt Al-Mu^taz^id 
bi^Mah^ and took his formal sanction for the use of the 
Al^uLbah and Sikkah (i.e., the right of being mentioned in 
Friday sermons and the right of coining money) for her son.^ 
Although the so-called Caliph had no temporal power and 
very little spiritual power left to him and was in fact a prisoner 
in hk Dw^n palace in Egypt* still he much revered in the 
Muslim lands as the possessor of the mantle of the Apostle of 
Islam* and the Muslim rulers of fndia wtrrc always happy to 
be invested in his name especially if they had to withstand 
opposidon from any quarter.^ It ^enu that there was a 
danger lest Saltan Firox Ti^Moq of Delhi should make an 
attempt to attack the Deccan at the instance of the Raya of 
Tilangana^ and this sanction coupled Aviih the commenda¬ 
tion by the Caliph to Firoz not to shed the blood of the 
Muslims of the South probably cased the ritiiation. 
Muhammad was naturally much impressed by what his 
mother had done to strengthen bk hold on the newly acquir¬ 
ed territories, and when the old lady was on her way back 
from Dabul to Gulbarga more than a year after she had left 
the capital, he went ai for as Kalkar to receive her* The 
Queen lived hut a few months after her return and lived 
all the time in a room built for her near her husband’s 
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mausoleum. She died in 763/1362 ^d vvas buried next to 
her renotvued husband.^ 

Adjacent States 

From the reign of Muhammad Shah almost right up to 
the end of the Bahmanj Kingdom there were constant 
quaireh between the two great adjacent states, the Deccan 
and Vijayanagar. It is easy enough to attribute the cause of 
these quarrels to the retigious antagonism between the ttvo, 
but it must be borue in mind that rulers arc always wont to 
annex the authority of religion to cover their own personal 
desires, and court chromders are ever lavish in their 
encomiums on the real, presumed, supposed or imagined 
number of infidels of the opposite camp who were killed 
during the encoimtets.^ A learocd historian of the South 
has rightly attributed this antagonism more to economic and 
political than to religious factors.^^ He refers to the fact 
that the teritory which was to be the cause of quarrel betweeu 
the Bahmanisand Vijayanagarj i.c., the Krishna*Tunga- 
bbadrn Dcab, had been the bone of contention between the 
WestcTD Ghalukyas and the Rashtrakutas as wcQ as betw'cen 
the Yadavas and the Hoysalas, while with the establishment 
of (lie Bahmani kingdom and the Vijayanagar Raj 
histOTy is Only repeating itself with changed names. 
It is, however, not so true to say, as he does, that 
the lands south of the Tungahhadra svere economically 
richer than those round about Gulbarga, for even if 
the testimony of ‘Abdu’r Raazaq and Nuniz about the 
wealth of Vijayanagar were regarded as thoroughly reliable 
we have evidence to the effect that the royal treasury at 
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Gu]baT;ga was no poorerj. and the author of the Mulhiqat^ 
Tabaqat-i Na^iri says tkai it containtd as much as fonf 
hundred maunds of gold and acvew huodrEd noaunds oFs-tlvcr 
buHion besides lacs of prataps^ horn and jewels Avorth 
crorcs*^ In his opinion it is doubifnl tbat when there is 
political antagonism bctvreen two kingdoms^ any excuse 
might be sufficient to kindle the fire* and the victor is boimd 
to collect as much booty from the vanquished as he can ] but 
to say that ecDnomteally the Bahmanis were far Inferior to 
the Vijayanagaris is at least a matter of exaggeration*^ 

Xhe breach of peace emana ted not from Muhammad Shah 
but from the Rayas of TiUngana and Vijyanagar^ It was 
in the early yean of the Sultan's reign that he received 
simultaneous messages from Kanya Nayak of Tdangana and 
Bukka of Vijayanagar Avhieh were virtually uldmatiims and 
which the Sultan could not be expected to accepu Bukka's 
message was to the effect that from time immemorial the 
territortes adjacent to Ratchur and Mudgal as far as the | 
river Kxishna had been under the sonthcro state and should 
be handed over to him if the Bahmant wanted a continu- 
aiion of his kingship^ The demand of the ruler of TUari' 
gana was in a different vein^ ICauIas had been presented 
to ^AlaLi'd-din Hasan Bahmin Shah* and now the Raya sent 
word that his son wanted to wTest the fortress from the 
Sultanate against his own wishes. The Sultan received the 
eavoys of these two rulers in the best of spirits and coui^ 
manded the Prime Minister* Malik SaifuM-din GAori to 
send suitable replies.^ 

War wrnj Tilakgawa 

When the Sultanas mssage* which of course tvas in the 
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negative, was communicated 10 the two rulers thdr reply 
was to join forces. The Raya of TiJangana sent his son 
Vinayak Dev® from Warangal with a large army cotislstiog 
of infantry as well as cavalry, towards the fortress of Kaulas, 
while Vijayanagar sent hventy thpusand troops to Kanya 
Nayak’s help. Against these the Sidtan sent the AmiruH- 
Umara Bahadur A'Aan, son of Isiaa'il MuM, A‘zam-i 
Humayun and Safdar JlAan Sistani along with the army of 
Bcrar and Bidar. The main royal force met the allied army 
near Kaulas, defeated it and pursued it as far as the gates 
of Warangal. Kanya Nayak was forced to pay one lac of 
hons ns tribute and had over cv^’enty-£ve elephants as in¬ 
demnity of war.** 

Bm this was not the end of the nnfartunntc Tilangana 
alTair. As has been previously mentioned Muhammad was 
a man of stern temperament and was greatly jealous of his 
dignity. Soon after the arrangement mth Raya, i.e., in 
763/1363, he heard that some dealers in liorsea had been to 
Warangal. and although they had given out that certain 
special Steeds had been reserved for the Bahmani Sultan, the 
restive Vinayak De%- had forced them to give them up for a 
low price. It is possible that the story of the reservation of 
horses for the Sultan was merely a fabrication on ihc part of 
the dealers, but Muhammad was touched to the quick as he 
thought that his dignity had been wounded. Moreover it 
appears that Vinayak would not accept the arrangements 
recently made between his father and the Sultan, and tvas 
for further adventures. Anyhow the Sultan made up his 
mind to avenge the slight he thought had been done to him. 
Vinayak w'as then at Pabmpet and Muhammad sent 
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some of his confidants dressed as merckmis who pretended 
ihal their properly had all been stolen and they were virtual* 
ly beggars. In the wake of this advance party die Mng 
proceeded to Tilangana himself and there was a terrible 
commotion at Palarnpel when he arris'ed and the pseudo- 
merchants began to fight with hidden arms. Vinayak u'as 
arrested hut when brought before the king he was desperate 
and intentionally used words which tvere highly insulting to 
him svith the result that Muhammad had him to pot to- 
death.'*® The Andhra population was evidently great enrag¬ 
ed against the Sultan and when he retraced his steps to the 
capiul by way of Bidar he was harassedr by guerillas from 
tree tops and rools of old builduiga so that out of four thou¬ 
sand cavalry which had left Gulbarga barely one thotuand 
ftve hundred reached the capital- Muhammad was himself 
wounded by a musket ball** and had to be carried in a 
palant^uin to Itaulas where he met the forces sent by Malik 
Saifn'd-dia CAori which escorted him back to the capital 
Early next year, 764/1363 news arrived from the 
secret service agents of the Dectan stationed at Delhi 
that the Raya of Tilangaua had approached Sultan 
FiroaTugAluq requesting him to ask “those in authority 
in Malw-a and Gujerai” to attack the Deccan and 
promising to aid the im-aders by his own armies “as well as 
by those of Vijayanagar.*^ ” The Sultan now lost no time in 
invading Tilangana in full force and ordered his cousin 
A'Aan Muhammad to collect the army of Daulatabad and 
bring it to “Qutl^jA JTAan’s tank’* situated in tlic Balaghat 
of Daulatabad, while Safdar Oan Sistani and A^zam-i 
Humayun were also called to the capital. He gave over 
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the charge of the administration to the Chief Minister, 
Maiik SaifuM'dio CAori, and on arriving at Kaulas sent 
A’zatn-i Humayun ts-ith the armies of Bidar and Mahur to 
Golconda. He ordered Safdar JSSati Sistani to go to Wanm- 
gal the capita] of TLIangana, with the army of Berar and 
marched right up to the place himself. Kanya Nayak ivas 
all the while expecting help from the Raya of Vijayanagar 
but it seems that there was some quarrels regarding the 
succession to the throne there,and as there was no hope of 
any help from that quarter he begged Bahadur JTSan to 
wiidt the king saying that what he had done in the past 
against the Sultan was owing to pressure on the part of 
the Raya of Vijayanagar to take his side, and now he fell on 
the mercy of Muhammad Shah. He accepted all the 
conditions imposed upon him and had to give to the 
Sultan 13 crores of hons. three hundred depliants two 
hundred horses as well as 'qhe town of Golconda with its 
dcpendendB.'’« Golconda, now for the first time a part of 
the Sultanate of the Deccan, was put in charge of A‘zam-i 
Humayun. Tlie Sultan received the envoys bearing the 
indemnity at Bidar with alj the respect and honour due to 
them and loaded them with presents for the Raya. He 
fix^ the imer-stata! frontier between 'niangana and the 
Sultanate at Golconda 'Tor aU times.” It was on this 
wcasgjon that the envoys surprised their royal host with 
the pTOcnt of the Turquoise throne which they had brought 
from W^ogal packed in a large wooden box, » that no one 

knovofits contents until it was opened out, assembled and 
x^ually presented. The king arrived at Gulbarga just 
before the autumnal equinox and sat on this throne for the 
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first time when the sun was supposed to piss from the 
constellitioB of Taurus to the Constdlition of Aries on 
March 2 1363. There were great rejoicings [acting forty 
days, anditis siid that ^^ill restraints of law and custom 
were given up** during that period.^* 

War With Vijayawaoar 

As may wcU be imagined, the 5 ukaa was not very happy 
over the conduct of the Raya of Vijayanagar, and now that 
iccounts had been settled with Tilangana, he wanted 10 
give his soudiem, neighbour a lesson. It vras perhaps in 
order to ascertain his attitude^ as well as to test hia political 
superiority tlmt Muhammad had recourse to a cynical mse 
which otherwise would be incomprehensible. What he did 
was to draw a fbrmaJ draft on the Vijayanagar treasury for 
the payment of the wages of about three hundred ^awwats 
from Delhi who sang to music^ among other compositions, 
the poems of Amir Khusru and Amir Hasan^ The musi¬ 
cians had probably come to attend the marriage of Prince 
. xVfuJahid with Malik 5 aifu*d-din <?Aori"s daughter which was 
celebrated about this time*^ The cheque were sent to 
Vijayanagnr forthwith, hut when the bearers arrived at the 
capital of the southern kingdom, Bukka, who was now secure 
on the Vijayanagar throne, took advantage of the occasion 
by makiog them ride on donkeys in the streets of Vijaya- 
nagari He w'as gready incensed by the insult ofTered to 
him and immediately started to conquer the Bahmani king¬ 
dom with eighty thousand cavalry, nine lacs of infnntry and 
three thousand elephants, making Adoni hts headquarters^ 
The Bahmani armies of Berar and Bidar had gone 
through an arduous campaign in Tilangana recently, so the 
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Sultan allovv^ them wme respite and ordered Muham¬ 
mad to go south ^'ith the army of Daulatabad, Before 
starting himself he sent Prince Miijahid with a fifth pan of 
the booty from Palampci to hJs preceptor Shai^A Siiaju^d- 
din Junatdi requesting him to distribute it among the Syeds, 
the pious and the poor at his own discretion^ and begged 
him to pray for the success of the campaign he was now to 
undertake. In the meantinie the Raya had crerssed the 
Tungabhadra captured Mudgal which bad been garrisoned 
by barely eight thousand soldiers, putting to the s\^ord men^ 
women and children who came in his way, ! t ia related 
that out of eight thousand only one person was able to fiy to 
Gulbarga to relate the sorry tale-^ 

The Sultan u-as mudi perturbed at the report, and after 
formally proolaiming bis son Mujahid heir to the throne and 
giving Malik SaifuM^din. C^ori ‘Tull powers over the coun¬ 
try' and the treasury"^ JU j ijCLjl^l 

Krishna. The very appearance of the Sultan at Mudgal vk-as 
enough to put the Vijayanagar army to flight and the Sultan 
entered it triumphantly. It is related by Ferishtah that be 
killed seventy thousand of the enemy, and he adds quoting 
TuhfaiuVSalalin, that he captured two diousand rlephants, 
three hundred gun carriages j ^ \ bcvcti 

hundred Arab siecds and one bqjcweUed tltrone—all this 
besides the booty which fell to the noblcs.^^ 

The Sultan spent the rainy season there after which he 
moved soudivi-ards with a large army, and oros^ng the 
Tungabhadra entered the territory of Vijayanagar. Thb 
campaign is remarkable as it was the first dme cannon and 
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fire-anna were freely used by the Bahmanb* Tlir artillery 
wafl evidently in cbai^e of “Turlu and Franks/* this being the 
first time that mention is made of Europeans serving on llit 
soil of the Deccan, aud the whole department was placed 
under Muqarrab iTAan son of Safdar JtTAan SistanL. finkka 
hearing of this movement, gathered together practically all 
the fighting fores of his kingdom and placing hh maternal 
nephew in tiharge of the fort of Adont came out himself to 
give battle to the Bahnmni anny^ He appointed Bhojmal 
Rai commander-in-chief of his forces which amounted to 
forty thousand cavalry and five lacs of footmen^ This officer 
was so sanguine of his success as to ask hU mas ter %vhcther 
he should bring the Sultan alive or dead, whereon he got 
tire formal permission of the Raya to kill him if need be and 
bring hh body to the foot of Ltic Vijayanagar throne I 
J^luliammad on his part crossed the Tungabhadra near the 
present town of Siruguppa with fifteen thousand cavalry^ 
and fifty thousand infantry, out of which he ordered A'Aan 
Muhammad to advance forward with ten thousand cavahyi 
thirty thousand inTaatry and the whole of artillery when the 
opposing forces avctC barely ist kroh fiom one another* 
Battle was joined somewhere near the village of Kauialam 
On *4. JI X yGy/ao. 7.1366. The centre of the Bahmani array 
was led by A'Aan Muhammad, the right fiank by Musa AAan 
AI^Aan and the left by Tsa ATAan A^Aan. The two flanks 
W'ere in great danger when both these comDoanders were 
killed by musket balls and it seemed that the Bahmani army 
Would soda be routed. Muhammad Shah, however, ap-^ 
pcared with three thousand cavalry at the nick of time. The 
tables were now turned. The two forces came to close grips 
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and there was a terrible hand to hand fight, when JOan 
Muhammad"! dcphanl, Shcr-i Shikar, advanced into the 
enemy linc^kiHing the commander-in-chieri Bhojmal Rai 
outright. The battle ended in a dcf^it of the Vjjaya- 
nagaris*®® 

After spending a week at Adoni mopping up the remnant 
of the Vijayanagara, the Sultan marched to the taty of 
Vijayanagar itself. The Raya now had recourse to guerilla 
warfare in which the Deccanis had been a failure in the last 
Tilangana campaign, while effectively dcferLding his capital 
in full force. The Sultan was $o hard pressed that he 
preferred to retreat rather than follow up a campaign which 
might end disastrously. He was, however, afraid of the 
consequences which the acceptance of defeat might create on 
the army, so he feigned illness and, inability to lead the 
forces. The retreatiog army was holly pursued by the Rayahs 
forces, the guerillas sometimes actually entering the mobile 
columns and cutting them to pieces. Bui when the Sultan 
v^'3s in his own land after crossing the Tungabhadra, he 
ordered die army to stop and attack die Raya’s camp in full 
force where he w^as engaged in music, dancing and drinking. 
In an instant, it is said, the Hindu camp was full of cries of 
AILha Akbar and Raya had to retreat^ not stopping til! his 
capital was reached.®* 

Bukka now called togcdier the chiefs of hU kingdom and 
took counsel from them. They were unanimous that just as 
his predecessor was on friendly terms with Bahman Shah so 
It would be far better if he were to have friendly relations 
with the present Sultan. Envoys were, therefore, sent to 
the Sultan's camp requesting peace and appealing for 
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brotherly relationi bcMMti -tbe tv«J Tieighbouriog ftaira. On 
hearing ihii the Sultan smiled and said that he did not wish 
more than that the salary of the Delhi musicians should be 
paid from the Vijayanagar treasury and the draft which he 
had signed should be duly honoured® The musicLiJW also 
had something to say to this, and after heggtng the Sultan 1 
pardon they suggested that the mauaens committed by the 
Sultan were entirely against all the precepts of Islam aj 
many women and children were also put to death by thoK 
who called themselves votaries of that sublime feith, and this 
was not allowed— far less enjoined—by Islam. The king 
was greatly touched by this appeal and ordered diat in any 
future campaign engaged on behalf of the Bahmanis only 
the actual combatants should be put to death and 00 prisoner 
of war should ever be molded 

Bahrasi Khan's Rebellion 

Immediately after this campaign. Muhammad had to face 
the rebclliofi of Bahiam Maicndarani, governor of 

Daulatabad. As has been noted above practically all the 
army of Daulatabad was away On the Vijayanagaicamf^gn, 
and seeing his chance, Bahram AS an, who “had been like a 
son to ‘Alau'dHlin Bahman Shah” conspired with the 
MarathaKurabh Dev and certain other chieftains of Berar 
and Baglana. and taking possesrion of the tribute of the 
Mahratta province rose against the Sultan. The Sultan w^ 
at Vijaytmagar and when he beard the news he immediately 
sent Syed Jalal Haraud and Shah Malik to Daulatabad aitoo. 
nishing the recalcitrant amir to dmist But this was of ^ 
avail. When the two envoys returned to Gulbarga 
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Sultan had just b^n back, and -without takii^ any rest he 
set off for the UDith^wet within the week, sending Musiiad-i 
^Ali ICI^an Muhammad in advance. Bahrain JT^^an advanced 
as far at Fatan, and it scenu that when the two artoit^ were 
face to facx!, some of the royal Iroops r.hanged sldcs^ with the 
rcsiiJt that iTAan Muhammad had to beat a hasty retreat to 
Shivgaon.^ The king, who was then at Bir, huified towards 
Pa tail. When he was four krohs from there the Raja of 
Baglaua took to flight while Bahrain /TAati retreated to 
Daulatabad* The fortress was, howeveft bdeaguered by the 
royal troops, and it was only iu the darkness of the night that 
he and Kumbh Dev stole out and went straight to Hazrat 
ShaiAA ZaiuuM-din who advised them to fly to Gujarat at 
oiKe.'^* 

The king was much annoyed as before the culprits could 
be caught they had already crossed the Gujarat frontiCTj and 
remcmbeird that it was ShaiAJI Zainu'd-din“ who had 
absented himself from attending the enurt when all the holy 
men had been called to pay homage to the king when he had 
ascended the throne. The ShaiJtA had then made his esicusc 
by saying that as the Sultan indulged in wine and other 
things forbidden by the Law tl was imposable to him to 
accept such a person as his sovereign, and had further 
admouiabed him that it was necessary for a Muslim king to 
act according 10 the example of the Aposde of Islam. The 
king now^ insisted that the Shai^A shotild pay homage to him 
diher in person or in writing. On receiving this message 
the SbaiM related the story of a Syed, a learned man, and 
a sinner who were captured by idolators and ordered to make 
obeisance before an idol oihervMise they would be beheaded 
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The Syed and the learned man duly made obeisance while 
slcrtvly rcoting the *^^Ver3e of Laudation'* from the Qur'an^ ^ 
while the sinner said that his colleagues were pious meui. he 
himself had nothlug to show God and preferred rather to be 
beheaded than bow before inanimate objects. The SbalAA 
remarked that w'hile othera were like the first two, he was 
Hke the sinner and prererred to suffer rather than present 
himself before a Sultan like Muhammad Shah. The Sultan 
thereupon ordered his limncdiatc withdrawal from the city 
of Daulatabad, on which he pul his praying mat On his shoul¬ 
ders, retired to ShaiiA Bahau^d-diu'a tomb* and silting at 
the foot of the grave diallenged tf there was any one who, 
could remove him from that place. The Sultan now saw 
that he had to face a person of an estraordinary character and 
sent Sadaru^ah-Sharif with a message of goodwill to 
him. The ShaUlA repUed that if the Sultan left off drinking 
at least in others^ presence, closed all the wine diops of the 
kingdomi acted as his late fether had acted all his life ^ud 
issued orders to all the officers to accorduig to the 
precepts of morality as laid down by Islam, wo^ find 
no one as gi^t a friend as that faqir, Zainu*d-dia*\ The 
Sultan accepted these pleas and the two became consoled 
after ail. Leaving Musnad-i 'Ali in charge of Maharashtra 
the king now left for Gulbargap*^ 

Last Y^ajis 

The rest of the Sultao^i life w-as spent tn peace and plenty. 
Bukka and Kanya Nayalt continued to pay tribute and the 
whole realm was C|uiel espociaBy after the stem, suppression 
pr the rohbc«. The Sultan made up hia nund not to proceed 
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with any more campaign and wmt on 3btngthco.ing hk 
hold on his own kingdom imiead. Henceforth he used to 
tour round the provinces every year and Ferishiah says ihat 
towards the end of the reign every one in the kingdonii was 
happy and prosperous. 

The Sultan died on 19.11.776/21-4.1375**® He lies 
buried a short distance from the tomb of his renowned father 
and from the palace-fortress of hk capital.*^ It k mention¬ 
ed that a Qpr*anic verie was insCTlbed on his grave" but no 
trace of thb is seen today* 

Muijammad^a Character 

Mtihammad was one of the greatest rulers of the Bahmani 
dyriasty. Hk father had no time to put the inidtudons of 
the kingdom on a sound basis and it was left to him to make 
the State perfect so far as administradve iDsdtutions were 
concerned* By his campatga in the East and the South he 
fmahy demonstrated to his neighbours, the power of the new 
Sultanate and suppressed with an iron hand the only rebel¬ 
lion of his rejgrij that of fiahram iTAan Mazendarani. Hk 
strategical worth is to be seen in his campaign against 
Vijayanagar where he not only used the new firearms to 
his advantage but also routed an enemy far superior to him 
in numbers. In his own court he knew no distinctions and 
even made his lather-iO'lawj the chief minister Malik Saifu’d- 
din OkoTi, stand at the foot of the throne. ShabtA Zainu'd- 
dins episodCf howevetj shows how a king of those days^ of 
the calibre of Muhammad Ip had to bow before the force of 
supenor character^ and how he could forsake eviJ when 
ealled upon to do po. He svas always ready to listen to the 
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superior dlrecdon of the Divines, and always counted on the 
praycisofSbalitASiraja’d-dinJunaidl whenever he set out 
on a campaign*" When a prince, he had been taught the 
gentlemanly arts of archery and fencing, and although prone 
to drink, there is nothing known agains t him so far as private 
morality is concerned. When he died he was at peace tvith 
Tilangaiia, with Vijayanagar, tvith Ins subjects both Hindu 
and Muslim, and with his God. It is said that he treated 
ids soldier and the civilian, officer and subject with kindness 
and concern.*^ He ahvays sought the company of the learn¬ 
ed® and it was due to this that men like SbaiWu’l-hfasha’iW 
Zainu’d-din Daulatabadi, ‘Alnu’d-din Bijapurf, Maulana 
Nizamu'd-din Barani, Hakim Zahini'd-din Tabrisd crowded 
his capital and made the Deccan ''the centre of the learned 
and the envy of all parti of India*^ 
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NOTES 

The Raya of Tda^iw 'vas I^nya Na^k ^ 
at one time aided faiar m the ‘>vcrtjirnw of tfe 
TitfAluqs. See Ch* a, above. Kanya Na^ dirf 
in 1375 according to Rama Rao, 

ReJiKittgdm, (Tra^caons of 

Congress, Allahabad 193®> P" ^49) 3 

little earlier” according to Venkataramanayya, Kicufg.* 

Oi^Pc^an chroniclers 

RayaofVijayanagaT either "Kishan Rat or Dw 
Rai” nsiog these epithets as titles not names. ^ 
chmniclert compowd their ivorks after the l^rilhant 
^orKrishnalfc^ayaofVijayau^, '5?9-»539j 
and werTprobably » much impressed hy him that 
they considered bis personal name to be a generic 


name far atl hh pr«Jcc*ssora in Ulk, For the Vijava- 
nag^ succession see 43 belnw, 

3+ During the later part of his re^gii- Muhannnad used 
covered ^viti^ a portion of the cover of 
the KaTjah brought to IndU hy hia mother' I 
285. 

4- fer., 1 * 305 . 

5 * ^e king first on the nevv throne on the Solar 
NaoroE ^ or Fensian New Year following the autumnal 
solstice m 7®4 nFrr., 1 + sSa. Sir Wolsdey ffaig is 
woog in giving the date 21.3 -13^5; sec C^mhrifigg 
Histi)fy qf IndiAf in, p, 381, 

O- 1 . 268* 

7. I have nor been able to lay my hands on the original 
13 an Urdu transladon in extetiso la 
AMu i-Jabbar fAan^s Tazkira~i Saicim 4 Dak^^ 
riyacrabadj 1339 H*, pp. 75“fi5, Tlte authoT says 
(p. 75] mt he had an orignki copy with him when 
nc translated the work, but, along with whole of his 
hbrary^ neb in manuscripESp it was destroyed in the 
floods of the Miiii river on 1-^1336 IL He says that 
It was this brochure which was renamed Dastur-i 
J^an^ Kusba^i by Maniana Qadrul-Iah in ^ah 
.^han's reign which I have not been able to trace. 
Naturally tinder thfac circumstances little can be said 
about the authenticity of the pamplhet. 

8* The nomenclatirrc of most of the nfficea mentioned is 
nearly the same as that used at Delhi; cr L H. 
Qureship Admimsirailaa 0/ i^ SulktnaU o/Dti/tL Lahore, 
1&+2* Ch. 5 and 7, 

S* See Siddiqi, Afnlik d-dm GAori, where 

^ atiempt is made to rerard the brochure as ihc dC’^ 
twte comtilulioq of the kingdom. Also see Siddiqip 
Qpi/rol and Prm^huial Gi^Virnm^ni qf 
™ Detam wuftr Bahmanidij^ Indian Oriental Con- 
teraKe, Mysore, j 935, p, 463. 

10* It might be rem^k« 5 i that Ferishtah is the only audio- 
nw whe mentions even the name of this ininbter. 
while 6urhati-i Ma'asir, Tabaqal-i Akbaii and the 
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13 - 


14- 


* 5 * 


] 6 . 

17. 


rest are nlmxt about him, Tbe strangi; pari of it is 
ihat hcis not mcndoned by (lie contemporaTV ^Isanu 
in his Fiduhti^S'Salatin^ ^93®* otherwise 

gives details almost to a faultj^ but it might have bwa 
due to the fact that the MaUk had not attained etnSn-^ 
cnee in ‘Isami^s lifcmne* 

See Gb. 3 abovc- 

I. ^82. We find the office of MaJik Na^ib ai Delhi 
a* weiU Qtueshi, 0^^ cif-, p- 

1. 282^ Ferishtah says that some of these offico 
pcTSiAted in the *Adil Shahi dominions even up to his 
own day^ 1016/z 6 o 3 . 

FsTp, h 290. ThU the first time the Europeans are 
mentioned^ For gunpowder see Godc^ Us 4 &/Gms 
ujiif in (Derusoii Ross Conimcmo^- 

tion Volume, Poona, i 939 j P* ^ ^ 7 ); The pyro^hmes 
at \^jayanagar are meniioncd in *Abdu^l^Raz^q, 

Miitla Vi-iSaViCtifl EUiot and Dow^n*(J/"7ndfti 

as-told Ay Aer ea'q (Vol. IV* p. 1J 7)- The 

actual use of ariilltry is heard of for the first time m 
the sicgc of Baza in Spain by Isma'U b- Faraj, 
Muslim King of Granada in 1325. headquarters 

of a Taluqa in Bcllary district* Madras State, 
i 5"38'T^., E. 

Epigraphia 1934. ,P; 4 - Dr, Nadm 

rightly says that as Muhammad died in 77 ® sp 
the building of the Fort must have comroenced in his 
reign and completed in tli* next. Bk^gar, a in 
the district of Ahmadnagar, Bombay Sinte, igi^o N., 

7^16* E. AmuAfl^ar, headquartcrt of a distncl on 
the left bank of the river Sena in the B^bay State, 


17*^’ N„ 74*55' ^■ 

ktporl of thi Hyditahad Archstatogkal DtpsjtmtRtf 

1335 F-iP* 5 - 

Epigrapkui Iftdo’ t9*J7“‘® 
bad Arch. DepaftmtnU \ ii5 i 
tion on (he mosque is dated 
i-q-1367 as given in the 

Fergussotip ^ 


p* loaj Riportf Hjdsta* 

^ pp* 3-5- 'rtf inscrip- 
4-1-769/31 ^1367 (n®' 

Arih. Rtporl). Also see 
and Eaji^m 
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21. 


22 . 

23. 

24. 
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Londott, igjo, p. 264, for the plan of the mosqtic. 
Brown, Iiuiuin ArtJiitwture, Istamie Ptriod, p. 6 q, 
calls the masjid "one of the most Jaterestbe Islai^ 
montimoits in ^uthem India” £!««,>, a town at 
mc footofthcElbura, about 60 miles noiih'west of 
Teheran. 

Tli« is taken mostly from, Sherwaoi, Ma/nn«d Cawan. 

Ftr.,^ I. 2fe. Abdu l-Jabbar says that he himself saw 
a coin wuh the ^mes of the four Caliphs on the 
maigin, but the iDseripdon he quotes has " *Atsa’tt~ 
^’d^k” on one side and *'Mtd>ammad.i 
Mt^mud^ on the other, so this cannot posably ^ the 
^^lam Muhammad I’s coin in any case. 

Gibbs: Cold and Silver Coini of the Bahama Kingdom 
mumuniatic Chromclc, 1881) j Codiington, CijppeT 
0«af of the Bahmam Djmufj (Num. Ch., 1883) JrAwaia 
Muhamirad Ahmad, Bare and InifioTtaitt Cokt of the 
mhrrnta Kings {Pl^eedings of the AiJ-India Oriental 

737 Q; Speight, m 
Ifu Bahtnam (Islamc Culture, Hvdem* 
^d-Dcccan 1935, pp. 269-307). 

Muhammad s oojfu bear th* miat names Ahsauabad 
apd Fathabad- Ahsauabad is, of course, the name 
eiVM to Gulbarga by the first Bahmoni. For Fatha- 
had mint, sett Ch. 3, n. 24. 

Fsf., L 290* PIfqz TqgAtuq, Sultan of Delhi, i35t>i388, 
FiT.f L ^92. 

Ftr^ I. 3%, 

The date of Muhammad’s accesdon as given by Fer,, 

** H., which maiej his rejgn to extend for 

10 years, 8 months aod 5 days whi^ is less than the 
uralion, ti yean, 2 months and 7 days, given in 
Akban and Bur,, by about 4 months. But 
in tius matter Bar,, U not rdJable as it is inaccurate 
i/*.*.^* date of Muhammad’s accession 

P- u*'® ** ^.7561 Tfft., docs not give dates dther 
^ .L . Of We may, therefore, take 

It mat Mubammad became king on 1,3.759/11.2.135B. 
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s6. For ^ dbcussion of the tomb$ of the first two Bahma- 
nis, see Cb. 3 end, above. 

37. Fm^ L 285. 

28, NotQa^im as in "Abdu^I-Jabbaj-* op. dL^ p* 237, 
Mu'^tadid^ 753/^35^ 763/1362. 834/1450 

—659/*455’ 

ag These two re^^arded as the thief emblems of 

royalty; see Qjiiroihi, di., 7i--7a. 

30^ This topic IS weLL dtscussed by Q^neshi, oP- dt-^ Chp 2. 
Even the nomioal Caliphate of Egypt bceatne cxdnet 
with the conquest of the country by the Turkish 
Sulian Selim I in 1517* 

31* * Abdu'l Jabbar, quoting Midftiqai*i Tabuqatd A^onri, 
p. 210 and p. 287. has an idea that even without 
such a itcommendadon dreumstatEtes as well as the 
humaiic temperament of Flroz Tu^Aluq would not 
have allowed him to vcoture on Deccan campaign. 

32* Fer.i L 2S5. 

33 ^ This is not only in the East but in the West as wclh 
and the so-called Wars of Religion in Europe in the 
16th and 17tb centuries are cases in point. Rulers look 
the fullest advantage of the preaching of protestant 
reformers to gather as much po^w aa possiblf^ m their 
own hands at the expense of the authority of the 
Pope, ami when the dash came, applauded by 

thdr co-rdigiomsts for thdr victories wluch, while 
they were For their own agrandisement, were given 
out as having been won in the cause of the Faiths 
This IS perhaps even more true of the opposite side* Id 
the case of the Bahmani war* against Vijayanagar 
Ferishtah raves at the number of Hindus killed in actual 
battles or massacred tn cold bloodibutthe Diet remains 
that if the numbers thns rdated be given credence 
there would hardly be a Hindu left Ln the Deccan^ 
Ahd after all these casualtiesand “massacre?" 
perpetrated by thesoldiera of the Deccan^ the Muslim? 
continue to form only a very small proportions of the 
population in spite of the incessant inEux of thdr co¬ 
religionists from Persia and overseas* If anyihing is 
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certain it is that without atich au influx it was the 
Afusitms not the Hindus who tvcre perhaps in danger 
ol d^ng out, especially aa wc do not come across any 
no ltd convcraon to Islam till the last yean of the 
Bah mam rule, 

Gurti \'cnkata Rao, ^iihmimi<'Vija^aagar Rtlatiom 

(proceedings of the Indiao History Congress, AUaha- 
bad, p. 564.) / o j 

^e work was oontciuporaTy with Muhammad I and 
IS freely us^ by ‘ Abdu’fjabbar op. dL, p. 23,, who 
»ys that he possessed an original copy which was 
detnoyed in the flood of the Mua. 

H tight ^ a tneiutd; The Ahmadn^ar man is of 40 
(not 163J Ihs. as Sewdl puts it, A Jhrgoltm 

SElffi’ Appendix B, p. 40 ^), and it is 

possJbJc Fcnshtah imy be diijikiug of But we 

must remember that the Madras mou b and 12I stens 
and the Bombay mm of 14 swr. In Hyderabad the 
m^n for sui^r u 12 secia and lor other commodities 
40 seers. Wc must also take Ferishtah's habit of 
Maggeraung matters like this. 

Gurti Venkata Rao, ep. eiV,, p. 265. 

Rtf., I. 983. For succession to the V 
see n. 43 bebw, 

hi™ w p. 264. /Vt., 

^ “Nagdeo." For the name of ^e ruler of 
\ ijayanagar sec note 43 below. 
f'ilug,. Intro, pp. 11 and ta. 

Fw, I. a85-ae^. The name of the place used difler- 
ently js “ Fiiampatam/' « Belampatam '* and '■ Vel* 
^ampatam ^ which is no doubt Palampetj an ancient 
in the Mulag Taluqa of the VVarangal district. 

IS nas been somehow mixed up with a coastal town, 
VeUmpall^ inCffjTiirid^f J^dia, Vol. Ill, 

Pj 87 £l- b no evidence that the army of 

*ti the Eastern coast. 

of fk *1 ancient temples ; see Memoirs 

IndiJ ?/■ (Ar Cotttrmrn of 

lr<dta. No- 6. by Yandani. Cal^tta. loaa. It is 
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wrongly mentbncd there that Pahinipet is forty milH 
DOrtb-wesL of Hanamkonda, the administraiive head¬ 
quarters of Warangal diwiem^ as the Mulag Taltiqa 
where It is siiuatcd is to Its north-iisast- Falampet 
f Falliampet on the Survey of lodia map 56 N/S. E*) 
h on i 8 ®i 6 N*j 79^51 E.| and is about 50 miles north¬ 
east of HanamJeonda. A good metallHi road has 
now been constnictcd from Mulag in contiDuadon of 
thr road from Hanainkonda. Pahunpel was once the 
headquarters of a province of the Warangal State 
accor^ng to Bur-f gt. 

41, Fe/., L 087, Vitlug^t Intro. 12, 

45. Malwa and Gujarat were yet nominally dependent on 
Delhi, although the weak government of Firoz 
Tu^Aluq allowed die governors a free band. Gmarat 
did not declare its formal independence till 1390 and 
Malwa till 1406. 

43, There is a dear indication la Ftr*, 1 , 2S7 that ** Dev 
Rai ” died about this dmc. We arc toldj however, 
that Bukka reigned up to 1376 ^ 377 » but we also 

know that there was some squabble over the throne 
of Vijayanagar, the parties being the first Raya 
Harihata's two brothers Kampa and Bukka and after 
Kampa’s death hia sou Samgama IL We find from 
a J^ellore Inscription that Kampa was Raya at least 
till t355 (Hultzsch* Epigmphia Jmtcut 11 + 21 )- There 
is another iiiscnption at N^eliore vvhich alludes 
to Samgamn as Raya on ^be other 

hand we find chat Bukka regards his reign to have 
commenced in 1343, and he died about 1379, L e., a 
year after Muhammad Ts death. Sewell (A For- 
goiltn Empiret London* igoo* p- S®) infenj from these 
chat the succesaion to Hanhara was <^puted and 
when Bukka gnt the upper hand he claimed to have 
succeeded Harihara, Immediately after him* 

WTiat seems probable is that after Harihaia's death in 
1343 the throne occupied by Kampa who reigned 
till t355 and was succeeded by his son Samgaina who 
died towards the end of 1362 or the beginning of 13% 
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44 - 

45 . 


46, 

47. 

4 B. 

49 * 


so¬ 


il ^ only thm&at Bukka could a^cod the thtone, 
out he regarded the penod 1343-136^ as one of 
t^urpauon atJ antedated hi, roiT^ FeStU. 
therefore probably oJltida to KampaV death whTo 
^ 5 “?* about thi, time ( 764/1363} the Rava 
of Vijayanagar died." C, fj. /..III. p, docS 

( Transaction, of 
Coag,^, Hyderabad-Dectan. 

1 ^ 1 ' ^ probably 764 H. in Newal 

wSa wo^td*”? Tctiihtah i, a mijmit for 774 H. 
Ihe Tllangana and 

inc D«can m Mujahid j reign. But eveu then the 

cono^rumof the death roler o?%a™n"S? 

S^Ihe o^«r= 4 - 2 - 1377 - I fed that the Hilutior, 
Mc^?ed? ^ ^ « 

Ffr., I, 287, 

FtT,,h a88, Thi, can only bean exaggeration of the 
u,^ pattern on Feriahtah’, part If all restraint of 
lawand custom were given up, surely Government 

cruoiblcd to dust, and that 

SlibmH® Muhammad Shah*, 

SShtah.^^ method of expression b often used by 

Gurd Venkau Rao, fit., p. a66. 

>ef., I. stM Fi^htah quote, Mulla Datvnd Bidii the 

Didn't af that he was 

preKDt at the marnage and wa, then 12 

th^hind ?> Thh method of recounting hardship, at 
^e h^d, ofa^ntmy i, often met wjtlTm dtronkJa. 

on Fe- 

Mudral r* Vijayanagari, had captured 

difficult to 

f accumulated all these riche, in 
a pre^ous fortrea in mch a short time. 

saw’that ^ Emptre, p, 37 

saw that Bhoimal Rat’s real name w^aa 
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53 - 

54 - 


55 * 


56. 


and supports this by Rice’s recensioa of certain in¬ 
scriptions of 1355-1357* 

Siruguppn, a market town tin Bellary district. Madias 
State iG*54’ N,, 77*38' E. Kmialsm, a few miles from 
the above, in the midst of a plain; 16“^* N. 77 * 4 ' 
Kroh orkos^ a measure of Ico^ of 3,000 5 

8 rnUea. 

All this in Ftf.j I, 291* 

It is remarkable that except for the booty captui^, 
the Sultan did not exact any indemnity at all. He 
liad in fact achieved what he had wanted and Vijaya- 
nagar was now regarded by him as a tributary state. 

J* 29®* 

Fff., 1 . aga, says that Bahram ATian bribed some of 
/uAan Muhammad's sotdim. . , r 

Patan nr Pai thsn on the Godavari, once the capita) ot 
Western Chalukyas now headquarters of a lamqa in 

Aurangabad district, Hyderabad State, on the Bei^- 

usara river; 18*59' 75"4®'SAtrfflflJi, 

Ahmadnagar district of the Bombay State; 19" 15 N., 

75’ E. 

Fer, L, 294* CambTidgf Hisioty of India, HI, p. 4 Mt 
says that it was as a result of this rebdhon that the 
principality of JTAandeaA was founded by Malik Raja, 
but I have not been able to verify this statement* 
ShaiM Zainu'din Dawud. bom at Shi^ in Perria in 
Toi/iAoa and arrived at Dutatabad when the camial 
of India was shifted there from Delhi in 1327. One 
of (he greatest and most oulspoken mints of the 
Deccan. Nasir TAan Faruqi named Zmaabad m 
Khandesli after him. Died on 23 - 3 - 77 i/a 7 -lO'> 3®9 
and was bwierd at jRuldabad. 

Bat 33, gives a diJTewDl version and says that wh^ 
BahiS iTAan betook himself to Sh^A 7junu d-dm 
the saint advited him to beg the Sultan s 
The Sultan actually paitioned him but ardcrod hnn 
to quit the kingdotn- 
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57- '^^crse of Laucktion*” Qur*^a, XX f, 87 , 

J »j-(>JliiJl .\^^J\ ^‘IVI 4j|^ 

Thou 
Then 


58. 


59 ^ 

60. 


Gi.^ 

62, 


ti- 

g; 


save Th«, be 

Glonfied* Vcncty I bave been a wrojif-doer 

HazratShaLtt Burfwnu’d-drn Gftarib, a ereat Deccan 
amt, pfcoeptor of ShaUA ZaJou’d^a ” 

BeUiJ. dirf ac D.rfaub^:*Hi. S, S 
stjlJ a place of pilgrimage. tomb ls 

Fet., t. 294, 

'"B., fol. 8 A^hiCdS; 

najt I^ltm^ Mjj, Asafiyah, Tanik iiai fn1 tR i, 

“ur^ ■A&.bh 

Ke died on i 9 -ii - 77 S/ao- 4 -t 375 ttusm^lntS^ dSf 
tion J7 years, 8 months and n davTT^fiS 
midway between Bur/s two perill, aS may ^£q 
to be cmrect. R^Vd-di;, „ obvlomfy ,,?ont ^th 
370 H., as the date of his death ® 

For this s« Ch. % above. 

Fff., I, Z95- ^'Thou soul in peace, return tnm the- 

l^rd,^content m His good pleasure,” Q.ur’aii, Ixxx*, 

quoted in ‘Abdu'i-Jabbar, op dt. 
ttat u d-din Shnazi, op dL, foL 83. ’ ^ 

3I- 

in “* ' 1 '^ Delhi 

Arirtiy^f-r wnere he amved m 774^1^73 

a number of worla among which is 
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qai4 Tnhaqahi Nusiri which ia unfortunalcly noi avail¬ 
able noWf Siunaiiicd or ^‘Treasury of 

Knowirfgc.” Died at an advancoi age OQ 27-^795/ 
*0-5-1392. His lomb at Bijapur was built by 
Mahmud Gawan^ 
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Chaptes 5 

THE interregnum 
“ ^ * 4 * * 375 “i ^ t • 1397 
S 1. CULTURE ASPECTS 
The HEEtTAOE 

Muhammcd I had found a smaU. in-organi«d kingdom, 
but when he died he had bmlt np a strung organism secure 
both at home and abroad with a wdl-dcvelopcd central and 
provincial adminktradon. It seemed to those who had an 
insight into the strength of the fabric that the kingdom was 
well worth a stmggle, and we see that for twenty two years 
there is a conrinuous struggle for the throne of Gulbarga 
entailing a 6irfy regular series of murders, and deihruiw- 
meats which do not end dll the accession ofFiitia to the 
throne 10800/1397. Escept for Muhammad II who ruled 
peacefully for nearly twenty years and during whose reign 
^tbe Deccan saw an advancemem, cultuire and learning un* 
surpassed dll then, not One of the other four Sultans had the 
fortune to rule for more than a fmv months. At the end of 
the period of this intcTTcgnum a new power emerges in the 
^rson of Tiroa, but after reigning succesafully for twenty- 
five years he too is dethroned, and it is only on the accession 
ofAhmed I that the succession to the throne is regularised 
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and the principle of primogcniiure maintained right up till 
(he fall of the dynasty* 

FOKKlCS InTLU£NCES 

During the period of a quarter of a century hetween the 
accesrion of Mnjahid and the acceasioi* of Firoi a number of 
actors are interacting towards the formation ^ a peculiar 
Bahmam or Deccani cidturc. From the begianing the 
Deccan bad been cut off Erom the North by the very fact of 
its independence of the XugAltiq Empire, and since then 
other bige territories had intervoied between Delhi and 
Gutbarga by the independence of Gujarat, AlAandesb and 
MaW Under these drcumstanccs St was hut natural that 
the inspiradon which came to the Deccan from Delhi during 
the short polideal rebdonship with the XAUjis and the 
early TugAluqs, faded away completely. 

It is interesting to find that an attempt was made by the 
Rayas of'niangana and Vijayanagar to bring back the in- 
fiuence of Delhi to the Deccan by invoicing the help of Firo* 
Xti^Aluc} against Muhammad I but it came to naught. 
From now onwards (here are no rigas of the h^emony of 
Delhi over the Deccan till the advent of the MugAaU as 
Emperon of lodia. 

With the northern influnce more or less cut offt the hand¬ 
ful of the Muslims of the Deccan had to gel moral and 
material help from ovw the seas* and we find an inerting 

inflimofa vigorous human element in the shape of New- 
comem from the coasts round the Persian Gulf and from 
further north round the Caspian Sea, i.e., from Tran, 'Iraq 
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aud Arabia, in tht shape of pMts, litttratoifi^ saiota, artisans, 
mcrchanis, soldiers and adventurers. It is reraartablc how, 
while the northern cultural influences are visibly declining, 
foreign influences are having their direct play on the Babma- 
di kingdom which primarily based on purely Tt^Aluq 
foundations in all its but ward manifcstatioTis* It was tlu^ 
Newcomers who ^aJly came to settle down in the Deccan, 
some at the invitation of the Bahmani Sultans, others of their 
own accord, and they were later named Gharibu^d-dij^ and 
Afaps Or Cosmopolitans by the northern colonists who^ in 
couT^ of time„ began to call themselves tJakknh or sou them'* 
eis pat 

Cultural iNsPutA-noN 

An evidence of the inHujc of Iranians, Transoxonians and 
"Iraqis can be found in the surnames of the civil and military 
personnel of the Bahmani state even in the time of Muhammad 
S hah , and Slstanis, Xabnziz^ Mazendranisj Kiitnaiiis and 
others of the same nature abound. With the inerrasing need 
for cultural inspiration, search began to be made for bring¬ 
ing over the learned and the best from overseas, and we hnd 
Muhammad II, himself a scholar of Arabic and Fenian, 
attracting Arab and Persian poets to the Deccan in order to 
make the country the scat of Itamittg and culture. He 
distributed large amounts of money to poets of merit, and 
was tvell-kno^vn as one who could perceive real worth and 
who freely distributed emoluments and stipends to those 
who deserved them,^ He made Mir Fadul^lah Inju ^ Eadr- 
ijahan, who in turn tried to call irKwaja Shamsu^d-din 
Hafiz ofShiraz to the Deocam A large amount of money 
wassent to the poet as his expenses For the journey to the 
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Dccc^i but he JiccTos tolwv* been in debt aind he udtisedi 
part of rht amount in paji'iug them offi dbtributing some 
among poor wido'^vs and his own matema! ncpheMi'3+ He 
kept a small amount for his owts espcnsca to India, but 
when he airived at Lar he came across some persons who 
liad nothing to live upon and he gave to them all that he 
possessed^ Here also he met two merchants who had mcr* 
cantite relatiocis with India^ namely JTAwaja Zainu dnlin 
Haniidanj and JTA^vaja Muhammad Garzuni, who tmdcrlook 
to provide him the money he needed and brought him to 
Ormuz where a special Bahmani boat was lymg at anchor to 
take him over to the Deccan port, DabuU As he sleppod 
into the boat^ howevcTt be encountered a strong wind and 
the consequent siorm^ so Hafe gave up the idea of going to 
India^ and when once more on land composed a beautiful 
^^Aazal and sent it to Inju» On hearing the story Muhammad 
11 said that as the J^wfaja had started for India he should 
be recompensed and sent Mullah Muhammad Qwm Mash^ 
hadi to Shiraa with presents worth one thousand golden 
Tankas * 

Muhammad Avas himself a pott of some note and his three 
lines which are quoted by FeHahtah are fairly eiegant and 
ludd in style.* He spoke both Arabic and Persian wx^ll and 
appointed teachers in various centres of the kmgdom such as 
Gulbarga, Btdar, Qaodhar, EUichpurp Daulatabad, Junair, 
Chaiil,Dabul and other large cidcs and towns, and also 
granted schobrships to itudcnts who washed to study the 
Islamic lore. Fazlu^dab himself educated the princes of the 
Royal famdy and later rose to high office. It is noticeable 
that this emly arrival of Imnians and ^ Iraqi* from over the 
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seas Mfas vicvtfcd with equanimity by even the most thought¬ 
ful ^ signiheant that Malik Saifu"d*diii GAori is rela¬ 
ted to have admonished the^ king that he should always 
give preference to die progeny of the Apostle of Tslam u c., 
Syedb from Karbala, Najaf and Nfedinah as well as nobles 
with ancestral traditions,® 

This immigration of Arabs, Fergus and Turks had a 
griiiat effect upon the culture and future history of the 
Deccan, Foreign induence was already felt in the reign of 
Muhammad I and was visible in the matter of military as 
well as civil architecture such as the Gulbarga mosque and 
the fort of Panah-j-IsIam at BhingarJ The Deccan poas«- 
sed a great figure in Malik Saifu’d-din Ghon who was the 
right hand man of five Sultans and who must have taken a 
decisive part in putting the kingdom on a sound basis* After 
his death on 2^2-7-799/^^1*4*1397 ^he field seems to have 
been clear for any adventurer who might step in, and ihe 
episode of the Turk Ta^Aalchin who hlioded and deposed 
Muhammad II's son and successor GAiyaau^d-djn and was 
strong enough to put a puppet, Sham$uM-din, on the throne, 
indicated the way the wind was blowing* This almost 
imperceptible beginning of the problem of the Afaqii became 
a question of great magnitude in future ycars^* 

Along with this infiuence which was definitely forcagn in 
character, we find the native Hindu also mfluencing the 
cultural structure of the Bahmanis. The third of this line, 
Mujahid, was afibetionatcly called by his subjects by a 
purely Hindu sobriquet Bslmut or the Strong.* Moreover, 
although time had not arrived for intermarriages between 
the Muditus and the Hindus which w^e find in the reign of 
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Hro® later, the relations betv.«D the upboUeiS of the 
gr^t cultures must have been excellent, for we 7 

perceive the influence of Hindu culture creeping, however 
slowly, even in the sacred buildings of the Bal^nis. rom 
Mujahid I right up to Firoz all the Bahmani sovero^ are 
buried in a series of niauwlcuiiis which are collectively 
asthe Hii/* Domes, and alAoi^h c 

architecture of the tombs of the sovereigns Mujahid to 
Shamsu’dHdin has extricated itself from Iranian mfluence 
perceived In the Jami' Masjid of the Fort has rj^erted 
to the orthodox TufAInq pattern of its sloping *va1s, 
dome and plain exterior, nevertheless the waicrn or 
niche of the tomb of GAiyasuM^in show? a marked Hmdu 
influence which was to develop fu^^r m Firos s ® 
ia Afeal JTAaa's mosque and entirely replace the ug q 
iradiUon in the ooniw of time- 

la a word, the twenty two years’ interregnum between the 
death of Muhammad I and the accession of Firt^ 
a period of struggle between the fonT 

atmmphcreofan attempted synthesis orpurdy t * 

the foreign influence reprcreaicd by the .. 

mostly I^ns and ’Iraqis, and the northern or Tqg/lluq 

tTHdidoQ rtpfescutcd by ihe Dattmw* 

PQUT^AL ASPECTS 

A. ^ Auvtj'p-Ei^ MvjAHit* 
ai *4*^375 

PpUOHAt QjJALTnSS 

I <«. by w. ». (b, Malik Srifii-d- 
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din GAori's daughter ‘AUu’d-din Mujahid, on 17.10.776/ 
i»- 3 -i 375 - He was then only 19 and reigned fora short period 
of less than three years, being murdered on 17.12.779/16-4. 
1376 When he ascended the throne, Shahht Simju’d-din 
Junaidi sent his own shirt and turban which he wore on the 
occanon, thus ensuring the support of the Muslim divines 
ofhis day,'* and when hestarted on his Vijayanagar campaign 
he expresiry went to his precepter for prayert for his victory. 
It is said that the new ting was fully ii»tructed in all the 
arts of peace and war, and in addition to his exechent oom- 
nwnd of the Turti and Peraiau languages, he was also effi¬ 
cient as a soldier being a good swordsman and archer ? n d 
an adept in riding.^ He seems to have been a person of 
extraordinary dimensions and strength which earned him the 
sobriquet otBalwofit, and it is related that he could some¬ 
times cousumc thirty seers of food iu one sitting.'* While 
still Crown Prince he had broken the collar bone of his 
opponent, Mubarak, the Royal BeleMeaf Bearer, iu a wrest¬ 
ling bout. It is mentioned that when he was campaigning 
a^imt V'ijayanagai'he heard that a ferocioua Uon was in the 
vicinity of the royal camp, and with only seven attendants 
he proceeded to kill the beast. It is said that he waited till the 
animal was almost within a stone's throw of his pemm, and 
when so near, shot him with au arrow which pierood hb 
h^ and killed him outright. At this he esekimed that if 
1^ arrow had missed the mark he would have attacked him 
single-handed with a sword or a dagger.'* 

On his accesion to the throne he kept his grandfather 
Malik Saifu d-din Ghon as a Prime Minis ter but made certain 
other changes in the administration, one of which was that 
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be replaced Mu«iad-i 'AU Muliaromad by A'zamd 

Humayun as Tarafdar of Daulatabad.'^ This change wa* 
10 have repercussions on the fortunes of the dy tiastyi 


VfJAVANAQAJl 

Practically the whole of young Mujahid’s short leign was 
taken up by a war of nerves agaliut Vijayanagar, and this 
was continued in the reign of his successor Dawud- As has 
been mentioned abot'c the Raya of Vyayanagar at the time 
of Mujahid's accession was Bulilca who seems to have reigned 
on till January or Fcbniary 1377 and was succeeded by his 
son Harihara II. It was right In the beginntiig of the leign 
that Mujahid wrote to Bakka that as the Raichur Doab had 
always been the bone of contention between the Deccan and 
Vijayanagar so it would be better if the Tnngabhadra were 
fixed as the ftontier between the two state and the fortress 
of Bankapur be handed over to him. The Raya thereupon 
retorted that Raichur and Mudgal Iwd always been 
appendage of Vijayanagar territory, and these as well a* 
the elephants which had been taken away by Muhammad 
Shah should be handed over to him in order that there 
might be permanent peace between ^e two kmgdoms. 
Mujahid now put the whole kingdom in charge of Malik 
Saifii'd-dio Cftori and imraediately started southwards with 
a large army comisiing of levies from Daulatabad, Bidar a^ 
Berar along with five hundred dephants, and crossed 

tbeTungabhadri. The poUcy he seem, to have adopted was 

an extremely bold one, that of endrding the capial of the 

southern state from all sidesand cutting off its commumca* 

lions, but he himself was entrapped as the Unes of his own 
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communications wcro lengthened to an inordinate degree 
and, as will be seen later, he was within an ace of being 
done to death hunsetf. 

On reaching _Woiu Sultan ordered Safdar ItAao 
Sistani to lay siege to the citadel, and All^ru^.U^n™ Baha¬ 
dur XAan and A*2am-i-Huiiiayun to proceed to Vijayanagar, 
while he himself started for Gangawatl on the Tungabhadra 
by slow marches as he had heard that Buklm was encamped 
there. This seems to have been a ruse’*, as the Raya, 
Instead of going up north, had pul the capital in charge of 
nobles and elders and had retjrctl to the jungles south of his 
capital with ihc intention of offering gucrUla resistance to 
an enemy whkh be could not hope to subdue on the open 
field. When Mujahid arrived outside the walls of Vijaya- 
nagar he perceived that the city had been strengthened by 
fortifications on the hills which surrounded It, and finding 
that the Raya had taken to the jungles south of the city he 
went as far as Sita Ban Rameshrvar which was "600 kroh " 
fi-om the capital. Mujahid pursued him for nearly sb 
months without any definite engagement whatsoever. It 
^vas only when the Raya bad fallen >11 that he returned to 
the capital ^ on arrival there shut himself up in a citadel 
which was situated on the top of a htliock. The king ordered 
Bahadur A'Ajm puniic the entjny he himself \v^ 

confident enough to go to Sita Ban Rameshwar. It is said 
thatoa arrtvii^ at the place he repairiid a mosque which 
had b«n built by ‘Aku’d-din JrAllji.^ 

Ferishtah relates how there were two roads from Rameah- 
wamm to the capita] of Vijayanagar, one of which, though 
broader than the other, was full of ambushes where the 
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enemy might be hiding. The Sultm ihcTcforc chose to 
relum by the narrovver, though a safer road. Even here he 
had evidently to fight his,way back as U is related bow his 
army svas cantinuously succcEfiil against the enemy* At 
last he reached the banks of a lake which separated him 
from the ‘*hill fortress of the Raya*^’ On a hillock there 
perched a temple sacred to Sri Ranga, and this temple was 
looted. The battle was now joined between the two forces. 
^Vhilc the passages at arms were going On most fiercely the 
youthful Stilmn threw away his royal umbrella and with just 
ooe soldiert Mahmud AlgAan, crossed the lake on his black 
steed the Shcr^Rag or ‘Lion-veined’, He was, however, re¬ 
cognised by a soldier belonging to the Vijayaoagar army 
who immediately attacked the royal pcison, but the king 
killed him with one stroke of hi* sword.*' 

In the battle itself A‘2am-i Humayun commanded on 
the left and Bahadur A'Aan was on the right while Muqarrab 
Aiian son of Safdar AW Sistani was in cliarge of the wiil- 
lery. Muqarrab JTAan was ordered to take gun carriages 
to the front Upc aod begin to bombard the enemy. Thu was 
cflectivety done and the eaemy was within an ace of hong 
routed when the Raya appeared with a huge army of eight 
thousand cavalry and *ix lacs of infantry which turned the 
scales. No quartets were shown oo both sides and there was 
a general massacre In which Muqarrab ^Aan was also killcd- 
Thc Sultan’s cousin, Dawud JrAao, who bad been left be¬ 
hind to guard the entrance to the road, hurried the fray 
himself with seven thousand infantry. He fought m the 
most splendid style and though, it is related, he had ilir« 
of his hones killed and he was himself forced to the ground, 
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he did not leave his grip on the royal ensign which he had 
' been holding. The king was very much upset on seeing 
Dawud as he thought that if the head of the eoadway was to 
go in possession of the enemy not one Muslim would beat- 
towed to escape. As he now heard that the gateway had 
been captured by the enemy^ he hitnselT hurried to the place, 
made the enemy fly and did not leave ti!t the bst of his 
soldiers had lefl.^ 

Mujahid now knew that it wasdifflcult to conquer Vijaya- 
■ nagar, and he, therefore, fdgnod a retreat towards Adoni 
. which had been beleaguered by his army for many months ** 
The Sultan’s army was hard pressed and in spite of written 
agreement between the two sides, wheii Chenappa Odeyar 
arrived with reinforcements, the garrison became deflantand 
actually cut off and Bred the head of one of the Sultan's 
deputies towards the royal tent.*< There was now no hope 
of Bahmani reinforcements and to add to ihc difHculties 
there was much loss of hie in the royal army owing to 
pcsUtence and famine. > 

There seems to have been an engagement before Mnja* 
hid’* final retreat, and it is argued from an undated inscrip¬ 
tion in the temple at Bolur, (hat the Vtjayanagaris impri¬ 
soned tw'o Muslim officen, Saifij^din Chon himself and 
Pnticc Fath JTAaiij^ and chat the Deccan army must have 
been defeated and forced to fall hack Cowards the Brontjef- 
We arc aware that Malik Saifu^d-din CAori did take addi- 
ttoaai forces to Adoni on hearing of the straits to which the 
royal army had been pulj** and Mujahid did return immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, sn it is posstbie that this readiiig of the 
inscription may be correct# However that may be, tt tvas 
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□pt lonj^ before Saifu*d"diii £?Aor( was \nntb Mujahid, and he 
told the king plainly that aa Adoni was sitiiated on an eleva¬ 
ted plain itratcgy dtiniaiided that the ibrts in the Tungabha- 
dra KrLihaa Doab from Goa to Be^um right up to Banka- . 
pm should first be reduced before an attempt i* made on 
Adoni itself Mujahid thereupon retraced his step* and 
crossed the Xtingabhadra on his way tioine> When he arri¬ 
ved at Sdudgal beset out for shikar with barely four hund¬ 
red boon companions including Davrud A'jfiaPj Musnad-i 
‘Ali JWan I^uhammad, Safdar JTAaii Sistani and A'zara-i 
Hii mn yim. A^zam't Humayuii and Safdar JTAaOj who were 
always loyal and faithful to the royal person, were ordered to 
go to their charges, i. e<, Bcrar and Daulatabad respcctic'ely, 
ivhiJe Mujahid himself crossed the Krishna on a fishing expedi¬ 
tion,^ The stage was now set for the worst, and Mas'ud 
AlAan^ sou of Mubarak the Beld-lcaf Bearer, whose collar 
bone the king had broken while still a prince, and Dawud 
JTAan who had been scolded for leaving his post at Adoni, 
conspired against the iang aod stabbed him to deaOt while 
asleep in his tent. Strong as he rvas, Mujdhid, s«th his 
bowels all out, rushed to the murderer but was overpowered 
and decapitated. This was on 17. i 2 - 77 !j/t®' 4 * ' 37 ^* 

B- Dawud I 
t6.4.«378— 

Immediately on Mujahid’s murder Dawud was proclaimed 
king of the Deccan and all thoJe present paid homage to 
him. There wa*. however, great turmoil in the kingdom, 
and Safdar Jl'Aan Sistani and A'aam-i Humayun who had 
heard of the kmg’s murder at Bijapuf, did not proceed to the 
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royal camp to pay the usual homage to the new king bin 
continued their way to the norths Hanhara II of Vijaya'- 
nagar punned the retreating Bahmanl army^ and crossing 
the Tungabhadra laid atc^ to Raichur*^ The capital itself 
was full of rumour and conflict. There were apparently 
two factions at work ihere^ one in favour of Dawud and the 
other led by a stalwart woman^ Mujabid's sister Ruh Pa:^¥™r 
AgAa^ which wanted to place Bahman Shah’s youngest son 
Muhammad on the throne* Mujahid^i falher-in-laWi. the 
old Sairu'd-diii CAon^ could not favour the regicide regimr^ 
but his patriotism got the belter of himp and out of regard 
for the unity and safety of the land he actually paid homage 
to the usurper. In spite of this, however, Ruh Parwar Agh&. 
managed to strengthen her hold on the court circles by her 
position, by the feeling of remorse which every one had to¬ 
wards her and by the free gifts of money w^hich she made for 
the rqjose of the soul of her dead brother* 

Anyhow it was not long after Daw^d^s accession that an 
Opportunity was o^ered to avenge Mujahid's death. It b 
related that Ruh Parwar hired the services of a royal 
slavc^* named Bakah, who had received his promotion at the 
hands of the Sate king, to do the deed. So, when Dawtid was 
attending Friday prayers on 22.1*780/21.5*1378 in the 
Great Mosque in Gulbaiga fort he was stabbed by Bakah, 
while in the act of prostratjon before God* Bakah was him¬ 
self immediately sat upon and beheaded by Musnadl *Ali 
iTAan Muhammad^ w^ho was present at the mosque himselF* 
Dawud was taken to the place in a precarious condition 
followed by free fight betw'cen the rival factions within the 
precincts of the mosque itselT Ruh ParwarV p^y, howevo-. 
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got the upper hand, and it was only after Dawud had 
rtxeived news of the defeat of bts oivo parlisanj that he gave 
up the ghtMl and breathed his last" 


C. Muhamuad II 
ai<5'37®/“®‘4’*397 

Rub Parwar Agha had achieved what she wanted and had 
avenged her brother’s death. Now the question arose as to 
who should succeed him. Dawud had a son named Sanjar 
who was then nine years old, and /San Muhammad wanted 
to place him on the Turquoise throne, but he found the 
gates of the palaa locked and bolted agmmt him by Ruh 
Paiwar who declared that a usurper’s son had no nght 
wbalsnevcr to succeed his father. /TAan Muhammad burned 
to Malik Saifu'd-dlo CTori’s residence where he had been 

staying as a recluse since Mujahid’s death, as he thought 
that, being popular with every one, “ Hindu and Muslim, 
male and female ”, he might be able to give the nght lead, 
but CAori said that Sanjar was in tht palace itself and it wm 
impossible for him to do anything in the matter. In the 
meantime Ruh Parwar had blinded Sanjar and put Bahman 
Shah’s grandson, Muhammad, on the throne.'** 


CUARACTEU 01' THE RhGS 

Muhammad H’s fairly long reign of nineteen yearn 
one of the most peaceful in the whole Babmani history. He 
ivas essentially a man of culture and the attainment of Ms 

reign in that line have already been dealt with. ^ first 
net was to imprison JfAan Muhammad, who bad been a 
party to Mujahid’s murder, at Sagar where he soon ended 
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his days. On his accesiian to the throne he re-appointed 
Malik Saifu’d-din CAori as Prime Minister and made it a 
pdni altrays to seek his opinion in time of need. Aa a peace- 
loving monarch he found means to end the hostilities which 
had been going on with Vijayanagar ever since Muhammad 
I's reign. Although it is rdated in a certain inscription that 
Harihara TI expcUcd the MiisUim from Goa». it is possible 
that the Bahmanj arms again nacbed Adoal where they arc 
I said to have been repulsed in t^Bo by Chenappa, nephei^- of 
Harihara IL^ It is fuither mentioned that In 1384 Hari- 
hara's army went to Tilangana but tvas repulsed at Kotta- 

kunda north-west of Warangal, the day ending in the death of 
Saluva Rama, a general in the Vijayanagar ariny-» Again 
it is mentioned that in a battle fought between the Bahmani 
and the Vijayanagar forces a Vijayanagari geoeral Baich- 
appa distinguished himself against the Bahmanis and captured 
Rangini in I395.>» All this is rather obscure and there 
seem to be no more then deiultary skirmishes. In the 
meantime Harihara laid seige to Raichur itself but eventually 
he had to raise it and to open pourparlers resulting In hfs 
agreeing to pay tribute to the Sultan 

The king s reign was marred by an insurrection at Sagar 
ttns’ards the end of his rdgn. He had appointed Bahau'd- 
din SOD orRama7.an Daulatabadi to the Thanadari of Sagar. 
The Thanadar 5 two sons, Muhammad and A'Awaja, however, 
were involved in n case of cmbftizlement, and when they 
were arraigned for the offence they rose in insurrection and 
forced their fother to join hands with them. The Sultan 
appointed a Turkish maqumiited slave named Yusuf Ac/idar 
-against the two but he was overpowered in a number of 
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engagements, and it was ndt by force of arms but through 
treachery on the part of Bahau’d-din’s men, who put 
him to death, that the fort of Sagar was finally taken.*' 

Question or StrccEssiON 

Muhammad solved the question of succession in an able 

manner, and liad it not been for unforseen circumstances 
which followed his death, there would have been no question 
of any further ill-feeling between the nwmlAre of royal 
House. For a long time Muhammad had bad no issue and 
it was the two surviving sons of hia predec« 35 or Dawud, 
Firoz JlAan and Ahmad JTAan. whom he had virluaUy adop- 
ted. He saw that they received the best poMiblc instruction 
in literature as well as polo and archery and atl that made 
one fit for a high position, and appointed the celebrated 

Mir Failu’l-lah lnju to be their tutor. Muhammad used TO 

call the elder Firoa his heir and successor and soimdmes even 
made him sit on the turquoise ihiooe by his aide. He 
betrothed the tw^ brothei? to his Otvn two daughters. 

But things changed with the birth of CAiyasu'd-din, and 
his natural affectinn went in favour of his own son so that 
when on his death-bed he expressed the wish that GAiyasu d- 
din should succeed him and that his sons-in-law Firoj- and 
Ahmad should pay homage to lura.*i 

Muhammad died to typhoid fever on 21 . 7 - 799 / 20 * 4.1397* 

The next day died the grand old man of the Deccan hfalik 

Saifn*d-dip CAori who had lived through five reigns and who 
was the chief ministef of the Bahmani state in the time of the 
storm and stress of four rulers.*^ 
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D. Chiyasu’d-din Tauasitan' ^ 

=o 4 -i397--'4-6 ‘397 

That MuhaTnm,id*a elder jon, (IAIyasu*d-dm succeeded to 
the tlirone v.ithout any diSiculty. His brodicis-in'taw’, 
Firoz AVtan and Ahmad AAan were too cultured not to be 
loyal to Muhaminad's memory and they w*crc followed by 
every ODCofimporUince in paying homage to the youthful 
sovereign. He began his reign well, distributed robes of 
honour to all thr highly placed oflicials and confirmed the 
go vemon of provinces in their offices, Whe a news of Safdar 
ATAan Sistani’s deatli arrived from Ellichpur he appointed 
Safdar’s son Saiabat JTAan Governor of Bcrar ivith the tide 
of Musnad-i ‘ Ali, while Muhammad A'Aan son of A*aam-i 
Humayun A'Aao Muhaminad was appointed Sar-naubat and 
Ahmad Clazwiiii Peahwa.« This distribution of high 
offices among Persian newcomers was not to die litgn g of 
of a section of the Gulbatga aristocracy which consisted for 
the most part of the old nobility and the Turkish iacdoii in 
the capital headed by the tinscmpnlous Ta^Aalchin who 
tviihed to be prime minister himsdf.^ The king, bdng 
young and ine?cperienccd, openly said that what he had 
done was ri^t and he could not possibly appoint such a low 
person to the lugh office of Ptime Ministership in any case. 
This made Ta^Aalchin not only despair of attaining the high 
honour but actually afraid of his personal safety, and URScru- 
putous as he wa^ he had recourse to a base stratagem. 

TagAalchln had a pretty daughter who was accomplished 
in music and other arts which mate a girl attractive. Her 
accomplishments were brought to the notice of the ting who 
was much intrigued by what he heard about her, This svas 
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exactly what T^AalcKin v?anlcd. He arranged a big feast 
at which tbe king was also invited and saw that nothing 
should be left in the shape of wine and merriment which 
should increase GAsyasuMKlin's sexual propensities, and 
appointed One of hb slave# named Tanib to sec that the king 
was served with as much wine as he asked for, When the 
king was dead dnink and had virtually lost bb sensrfs he 
whbpered to him to dbmUs the company as it was only then 
that he could bring hu daughcr to him, TagSalehm n^ 
went upstairs and came back not with hb daughter but with 
a drawn dagger. In an instant the slave Tarah hdd the 
helpless CAiyasu*d-dinb hands fast at the back, and when the 
poor boy tried to escape and scream he was dragged by the 
hair by T^Aalchin who blinded him by the dagger point 
forthwith. It b said that TagAalchin now called the king’s 
attendanu from outside one by one saying that the king 
tvbhed to see them and murdered them to the number of 
twcQty-four. 

After the terrible deed, the blind GAiyasti’d-din was sent 
to Sagar as a prisoner and hb slcp-hrother Shamsu d-din put 
on the throne. Thb on the 17.9. 7 »/j 4*6.1397-^ 

E. ShamsuVdik Dawuij 

I4.6.i397^‘6*t''t397 

Ta^Aalchin now seemed to have got what be wanted and 
the first thing which the hoy king was made to do was to 
promote him to be the Malik Na’ib and Mir Jumla of Ac 

kingdom.-'* The manumitted slave girl who was Shamsu 

din’s mother was now raised to Ac rank and title of Makh- 
dumad Jahan or Dovsager Qfiecn and Ae adriceshe gave to 
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her soHj who ivaa unexpectedly made to u'ade hts way 
through blood to the throoe, was to act entirety at the bid* 
ding of the new* Malik Na'ib, 

It wai, however, not long after the boy’s accesiioa that 
Bahmani politics began to take a new shape. It has been 
related before that Firoz A'Aan and Ahmad JTAan had been 
loyal to the will of their father-in-law Muhammad 11 and 
had paid homage to his son GAiyasu'd-din who had suc¬ 
ceeded him in spite of the fact that they had been brought 
up like bis oien sons and given instruction Tn the best style. 
But when GAiyasu'd*din was foully blinded and dethroned, 
their wives, who were GAiyasu’d-din’s owm sisters, urged their 
husbands to exact vengeance for the wrong that had been 
done to their brother. Seeing that his power and influence 
wm at a stake, TagAalchin tried to persuade Shamsu’d din 
to impnsoi) Firoa and Ahmad and went to the king's mother 
asking her to have them done to death as they wanted to 
dethrone her son. On hearing of the conspiracy against 
them, the two brothers fled to. Sagar and brought over to 
their side one Siddhu who was the officer in charge of the 
town.*" They now sent a message to Gulbarga protesting 
theh loyalty to the king but demanding that as Ta^Aatchin 
had been guilty of gross misconduct by putting out the eyes 
of the late king he should be dismissed. The reply they got 
was ofeoutse expected that T^gAalchin would in any case 
remain prime minister and the virtual ruler of die land. 

Firoz and Ahmad nenv proceeded to Gulbarga with just 
three thousand horsemen hoping aU the while that as every 
one was thoroughly disgusted with Malik Na’ib’s behaviour, 
the army would come over to their side. Arriving on the 
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baiJcs of the Bithon Firoi proclaimed hiniMelf Icing maKng 
his younger brother Ahm^d Kft&n AtiiLnj'l*UniTa, Mir 
Faztu’l-Uh Inju Waki! or Prime Minister and Siddhu Sar- 
naubat. He had the blind boy CAtyasu'd-din with bun and 
together they advanced to within 4 kroh from the capital. 
But the ejepected did not come true and the rtiyai anny 
which was sent against them by Ta^Aalchin beat Firoz at 
Marqul and forced him to By back to Sagar.i’ 

The brothers mow liad recourse to a ruse. They sent Mir 
GAiyasuM-din, son of Mir Fazlu’l-lah Inju, and Syed 
Knmalu’d-din along with a number of Syeds and learned 
men to T^Aalchin and Queen MaiAdumad Jahan with the 
message that they repented for what they had done and 
wished to be allowed to return to Gulbarga. Their protes¬ 
tations were accepted and a covenant was drawn up under 
which they were given perfect security of life. As they were 
on the point of leaving for the capital a Kashmin who 
appeared to be half mad, was seen coming out of thedty, and 
addressing Firoz as Roi Afzun or “Ever Growing” saying 
that be had coroe in order to pul him on the throne. The 
brothers took this to be a good omen, and with a certain 
ccjuantnuly entered Gulbarga quietly. But when once they 
were there they heard from FifOz’s wife, who was the king’s 

steiMbtcr, that their life was in danger.*! Pinz now allied 
himself with the party opposed to the court group which 

consisted of men like AfAdar BTAan, Malik Shilab, Syed 
Taju'd-din Jakajot, Qutbu'l-MuJk etc., and went to the 
darbar with a retinue of twelve followed by three hundred 
others who were fully armed, and entered the hall in two* 

and threes. Them was a free fight between Ahmad Jean’s 
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men and the guard outside the darbar halli but Ahmad 
persbted and at last entered the ball after putting to death 
Xaj/ialchin’a som- Everything was now' in disorder* There 
tvaa a general flight of the Darbaris and the king himself fled 
to the basement of the palacc.^^ Firoz now himself ascended 
the throne and ordered ShamsuM'din and TajAalchin to be 
arrested and enchained ^ Ta^Aalchin was killed by a stroke 
of the sword by CAiyasu"d-dln while ShamsuM-din was blin¬ 
ded and allow'ed to proceed to Meoca with hb mother and 
^vctt an annual allowance of 5 vc thousand gold pieces, 
Sbamsu’^d-din lived on dll SiGfi^n when he died at 
Medina.*^ 


Gj&SEKAL ReV1E:w of THE FlVE 

Looking back on the last twenty two years we find that 
although a part of this period was one of turmoil and unrest 
there are one or two features which acted as a counter¬ 
balance to this- The first is that out of these years, nineteen 
are taken up by the progressive and cultured reign of 
Muhammad 11 which is by itsdf a landmark in the history 
of Deccan, as it was he who attempted to make the land the 
centre of culture and erudiuon. Had it not been for the 
conspiracy headed by that ambitious Turk Ta^Aalchin 
there would probably have been an ordered succession to 
the throne. The policy of progress was foUcm'ed by Firoz in 
later years but this very thing indirectly became the Cause of 
the great problem of the Dakhnis and Ataqis which was to 
make headway in the Bidar period of Bahmani history* 
Moreover it is remarkable that after Dawud Ts death there 
is an almost entire cessation of hostllitits between the Deccan 
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and Vijayanagar, whJcJi can only be cxplaimsd by the cotn- 
paiative strength acquired by the Bahmani kingdom during 
the activity of Muhammad I and the peaceful progress under 
Muhammad II. It U indeed strange that while there were 
repeated regicides during that period the structure of the 
state remained as firm as pcssihle, and that there was com¬ 
plete peace on the frontiert of the kingdom. It only remain- 
ed for Firoz to weld it even more firmly and for Ahmad to 
dtai^e over from the regicide atmosphere of Gulbarga to the 
healthier and more sedate atmosphere of Bidar and thus to 
put the dynasty and the kingdom on a bans even firmer than 
before. Had it not b«n for the factional spirit of fomc of 
those in high places the kingdom would not have broken up 
as it did in later years. 


notes 

I, A. M. Siddiqi. Orgamtakn of tiu Ctnhal end 

Goocmrntnt of th Drcma tht B^m^idts, AM- 
Indii OriculaJ Confcnsncc, Mysore Scsmod, iDSSiP- 
f savs that vnihiu thra; quartern of a century 
Ifter 'the foundation of the kingdom, those wh<j came 
to the Deccan “from the Nor^ were “ 

foreigners and looked upon with suspicion 
tcmnl. But this is not correct, as there wa^o influx 
of pfcwcomers from the North ” at all. Tlie influx 
was rather from ovcncas, from Iran, 'Iraq, the Caspian 

2 Thbii brouSu oS^by A- in 

«^5uJi«Lwl// thefmdtr of 

iht Dtaan" (Indian History Congress, Hyderabad 
3 - pnP^. 

Him the Eteat Arabic scholar, Prr., I. 303. rvr 
Browne. Prrmut iiVefurr ued^^i 
Tartar Dominions, Cambridge, igso, pp. 353 354 * 
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He lived from 13^2 to 1389 or t394i 
Ait this m Fir.^ 1 . 303, 

FfqfiZf the celebrated poet of Shiraz, c. 1315-1388. 
There is a fine nodee of the poet in Browne^ op, dL^ 
The ^Aazal h found on p. 97 of the diwaci printed in 
Bombay in 1309 Hh and is of 10 distiches. Browne 
has 4 dlsticbcs on pages 386 and 287 with their beaud* 
ful rendering by Miss Gertrude Bell as foUows : 

OW J“4 ^<5 

,^'UiL- ^UT 4^^ 

Jf" ^ ijiSDj 

\j^ ^ 

^Jj* 5 jI»- 

*I)UJ 

■^ij I ku 

Not all the sum of earthly happiness 
Is lA'Ortb the bowed head of a moment's 
And if 1 sell Jbr wine my dervish dress 
Wonb mote than what I sell Is what I galm^^ 

The Sultan's crenvn with priceless Jewels set, 
EiKirdcs fear of earth atid constant dread ; 

It 15 a head-dress much desired—and yet 
Art sum *iis worth the danger to the head ?” 

“ Dowm in the quarter where they sell red wine 
My holy carpet scarce would fetch a cup— 

How brave a pl^ge of piety is mine. 

Which is not wordi a goblet tn foaming up j ** 

Full easv seemed the sorrow of the sea 
Lightened by hope of gain—hope flew to fast! 

A hundred pearls were poor inoemmty^ 

Not worth the blast.'* 
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or course it was not “ Mahmud Shah as Browne says 
oa p. 365 but Muhammad II who invited the poet to 
India. See below note 34. 

5. The Uncs as quoted in Fer., I 303 are: 

j' 'j ui'^ r^J 

I sure KMzfj the aposlJe of Etertuty, if 
unreliable if a state of meutai repwc is rraiiired, 
so leave me to betiikc myself elsewhere for the 
purchase of that commodity. 

Mental repose coQtaminate^ blood to honiaa 
veins, so O heart { feels )* leave me and let 
me be pricked by diamond. 

^Ij-* tJkJ uT 

■-!^ ^ 

So long aj the goodness of a friend helps to ful¬ 
fil my object it mattera little whether it leads tq 
good or bad, 

6 . Sec A* h>I. Siddiqh Aiai^ Saiju'd-din Ghuri (Indian 

History Congress Proceedingf, Calcutta, tqsg, 
p. 701 f), quoting “Abdu^Jabbarj Saklin-t 

y. See previous chapter^ section entitledi ^ TTie army , 

a, ^ I have said in note i, it was not the Ntwcomere 
from the North who created the problem but Arabs, 
'Iraqb and Iranians who were welcomed to the 
Dcccan when thor number was ^all and were 
there by culturfr-loving Idngs like Muhammad 
n and later by Firoz, but whose presence began (o be 
reseated when tbeir population increased and when 
they began to have a hand in the Govedfoment itself. 
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Date of GhorVs death, Per., h 303. RaE'd-dio ShirazL 
T^akvatul-Mula, MSS. Asafiyah, TaritA, loSi-fo]. 

STuhbm'Sk" *' " 

Raort a/tht Hydemhad Archatlog^cal Dtparfmmt, loas- 
PP" 5 “?* The name of Dawtid's successof is 
v^'tongly pul doivn aa Mahmud, It was really Muham¬ 
mad ; see note 43. The report follows Feiishtah who 
IS WTong in naming him aa Mahmud. 

For the date of Mujahicl'a accesdon and death refer 

Shah Bshmam, op. cil. 
where he cpnsidcrj Ftrishtah^s dates, i. c-y 19 n 776/ 

‘ 4 * 1375^17^779/(6.4,1370 as corti:cL,' He 
^ rciera to Mujahid's coins, the htest of which b 
776, while the earliest of D^wud b dated 777; 
^ Codrington, Ci^ihj of the Dyniifty^ ( Numl 

Chr^ 1B83J. The accession name, 'AJau'd^in, b 
^aron his coins ; see Speight Cbiiix thi B^mani 
Awgs, */, CuL, 1935, at page aoo. 

Fer.t I. 396. 

Tht. fol. 8 a. 

Tiic. 8 a; ' AMu’I-Jabbar, p. 388. Frr,. 39$ quotes 
Jrom Banman Namah : -l 

jUlT jjIj J*z-J uUTj^ ^ j OjjdjJ jj* *J I^J 

" As he stretehed hi's leg* out of his cradle 
He opened ^ bauds and arms for the arrow and 
the bow.** 

Ta^. 8 a. 11111 seenu to be an exaggeradon. 

Fer., L 297. 

Ffr,, I. 296. 

Venl^t Rama^yya, Mujehid SkiA RoAmoirr; op. cit. 
hc^Jl and Atyangar, HijUmtaUnscnpttons of So^A 
indui, M^ras, 1333, pp. 200 and aoi; Gurti Venkata 
Kao, Bahmttai~Vtjaj<tnaiar Rtlatiom (Indian History 
^mreas, Allahabad, 1939), pp. 264 ffl 

jmaU town in Dharwar district of the 
^m^y State; ^'‘ss* N, 75“t6* E. 
rtr., I. 296. The scene changes from Gangawatj on 
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th<i Tung^bhadra to the city of Vijayawagar m ao 
imtant and the explanation of the ohktire passage I 
have oUcred seems to be the only one possible. 
GuTtgaufUti, headquarters of a T^uqa of that name in 
Raichur DbtHct, Hyderabad State; J5”2&*N, 76^32'E* 

ao« Probably this was the tinie when Eukta died and was 
succeeded fay Harihara II. Sec Venkat Ramanayya, 
Mujithid^ where it is related that Bukka died between 
26. [2.137b and i^4.^.[377. He says that Bukka 
w^as an old man and his constant movement must 
have told on his constitution. The Icaroed doctor 
seems to disbelieve that Mtijahid ev'cr reached Rame- 
shw^aram and qmoics Seivell, .4 ForgotUn EmpiiM^ p. 4a, 
to prove his point* Briggs also^ in his foatnote to 
p. 332 of his Hisf^ry of tk^ tf iht Mohomedan 

Fowfrin Irfdmt is of opinion that Mujahid went to a 
place called Rameshwaiam or Cape Ramas south of 
Goa. We must, however, remember that Fer.^ L 2^ 
distinctly says that practically the whole of the south 
paid tribute to Vijayanagar and that the place was 
600 kroh from the capiuL Dr. Venkat Ramafiayya 
refers to a copperplate Car* xH. kg 43^ to the 

effect that Hanhaia estafallshcd again the kingdom 
acquired by his father,” which clearly shows that 
practically the whole state must at least have been 
overrun by Mujahid. It should here be mentioned 
that Ferishtah w^as aware that Goa and Mahibaras 
w cU as south India cither belonged to Vijayanagar or 
paid tribute to hcr^ so he could not have mixed up 
the two Rameshwarams; Frr., T, 298* 

Ram^shwaiom^ in the Madura district of the Madras 
Slate on the island of Pamban ; it is the site of one of 
the most veneraicd of Hindu said to have 

been built by Sri Ramachandraji for his success againat 
Ravana; N, 79^19’ E. Qtptf R^mas, about 

25 of South of Goa j 73 *a 5 ^ B* 

21. Sewell docs not seem to be aware ( p. 43) that Shri 
Ranga temple bas been expressly mentioned by Frr.|I. 
297* The lake may hav-e been at Kamalapuram, but 
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u mitat be remembered that Sri Ranga temple is sku* 
a ted right inside the miietinQst forlificalion next to 
the 'Zenatm Enclosure/ If this is the temple vvhich 
i$ meanc^ Mujahid must have penetrated tight into 
the capital. There may have been another Srt 
Ranga temple outside the fortihcations^ but: if 
no trace of it remains to-day. See Longhurst^ liampi 
Ruinsf Delhip 1933> plan on Frontispiece. 

Dawud is caLl^ MujaWd's "unde" by Fer.j I, 299^ 
although he was rcaliy his cousin. See Ni^amu'd-^n 
Ahmad, Ta6aqai4 Akbarit Lucknow^ ^ 075 j where 
Dawud is catl^ Mujahid*s^ or cousin. But see 

Burhan-i^Mymrrt 3.6^ which calls Dawud ^‘Mujahid^s 
younger brother/* The episode of Dawud^s ^eged 
retrogression h not mentioned In 35^ which 

says that Dawud was outwardly ^thful but really 
wished to ascend the thronep 

23, FerLshtah say$ that the seige lasted nine months 
while Tnzt has one year. 

34. Venkata Raraanayyap MujMdt op. dt. 

125. Eptg. Car* V. Bk. 3. 

26. Fff., I. 299, 

47- Fer,, I, 300* 

a8. Thus in FfT.t 300^ Bur* as says that the king was 
murdered on the banks of the Krishna. 80^ has, 

however^ a difierent HOTy\ It says that the king 
arri^xd quite aafcly at Ahsanabad-^Gulbarga and 
pitched bis camp outside the town preferring to enter 
the capital on an auspicipus occasion. Here there 
was an altercation bet wet q Mujahid and an Abyssi¬ 
nian and the ne?tt day Mujahid’s headless trunk was 
found lying on the throne* 

29. Only FerShtah gives the dale of hia acc^On^ 
*7-13*779/16.4.1378, and says that he reigned for 
one month and five days* while Tah^ has one month 
and three days. This would Ex the date of his murder 
on 2;2.[.78 o or 24,1.780. We know that Dawud 
was done to death while ofibing his Friday prayers, 
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and as as. 10.780/21.5.137S '»«“ Friday yc an safdy 
fix up that date as that of the end of hu reign—and 
of h« life. 

Ftr.,1, aoo- . . _ , 

Bat,, 3&, The name is m Ftr.^ I, got. 
jrAan Muhammad was Bawud's cousin; f";t 
Thus in Tab. 410. Bur, says that pawud died on the 
spot, and ftt,, b not clear. I am inclined to believe 
in Tab. as Oaivud was in the act of prostration a^ 
could not have been Icillcd outright when attacked 

«^ 1 <^ and even the name of Muhammad II 
is wiSgly s^d by Fer., L 301. 
really *e grandson not the son of ‘Alaud-din 
Bahman Shih. This is clear from the following 

Silver Tanka ; Obv., . 

jUjVI J*V 

Rev., 

OlkJl *b£ JU*- jitiJijit 

Margin, 

Where Muhammad Shah is mentioned over date 

781 H. 

HU; Obv*, 

Rcv-i J 

where Muhammad^s laAcr. Mahmud, is named ; he 
was the first Bahmani's son. . 

See Speight, Cm'Jtr of At KinsSf ( Islamic 

ST Mahmud’s 

name is mentmoed in FUoAuvlaladn, of ‘ 

r„,r ^3ir 3 ;^ 
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proves Fcrbhtah, h further strengthened by cer¬ 
tain inscriptions at Sagar: 

(a) An inscriptioa on the walls of the ^ Ashur JT^anah 
which was repaired m 753 FL 
fb) The important inscription on a tablet lyiikg near 
the tomb of Sufi Sarmast (who died in 660 H.), 
giving the name of the reigning king as Muham- 
mad-i Mahmud, the game a$ appears on the brass 
fils. 

(c) The tomb of Taju^d-din ShaiM Muuawar son of 
Sufi Sarmastj has several inscriptions recording 
the building of the tomb by the Kotwal Mubarak 
who is also mentioned in die upper two inscrip¬ 
tions (a) and (b) as being in the time of 
Muhammad Shah Epigraphia Indo-Mos^ 

ttmica^ 1531-3^* pp. g-isr. 

(iii) Bur, 3^1 is dear that the name of the king 

Muhammad and that he was the son of Mahmud 
son of Bahman Shah. This is further corrobora¬ 
ted by Tab. 410 and [60. 

35. All this happened during the course of one day^ i, e. 
aa.1,780/21.5*1378, The blinding of the boy ^njar 
was the first instance of such a deed in the history of the 
Deccan and this wm perhaps a precedent for similar 
blindings of two of Muhammadsons whose misfor¬ 
tune w-as to ait on the dangerous throne, Muhammad 
reigned according to ftr*, for tg years 9 months and 
20 days and according to Tab. for 19 years, 9 months 
and 24 days. Both arc definite that the next king 
GAiyasu*d-din ascended the throne on 21.7.799 H. Or 
7^7-799j H. rcsnedivdyi while says that GAiyasu^d- 
din ascended tne throne on t7.7-799» and Tab- has it 
that he reigned for one month and twenty days, which 
makes hb deposition to fall on the 1 yifa of Ramazaii 
799. The date of SbamsuM-din accession as given by 
Fir.f Bur* and Tab* isd^nitely 17th of Ramadan 799, 
one of the fcw definite dates in the whole geneology. 
We may^ therefore, infer the following : 

Muhammad IL 22*1.780/21,4,1375-21.7,792/20.4*1397 
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CAivasu’d-diti Tahamtan 3 t. 7 * 799/“<>4 J 397 " 

^ i7-9‘799/i4‘6-‘397- 

Sbainsa’d-diii Disvud U. 1 7-9*799/*+- 6 'f397" 

24.a.BoD/t6,! 1.1397- 

Epig. Car. XU. kg. 43. J*- viJl' 

Asiatii Sadtty. IX. 227, quoted by GurU Ven- 
kato Rao, Bahmam-Vijqyaiiagia Rtlahotu ^ looian 
History Congress, Allahabad, p, 267 )*, , r t* 
S«\»eU and Alyangar, Histamal 
India, p. aoa, quoting Bpig. Cam. xii, Kt. 43. 

Ibid., p. 203, quoting ^ig. Corn. xu. CK 15, Dr- 
Aiyan^r says that it may refer to an e^?ent of 1364 
•* when the Bahmani forces finally destroyed Ae 

kingdom of Warangal,” Tim “> “f 

but the kingdom of W'arangal was not dotjoyed by 
Muhammad 1 who only fixed Golconda as the 
Kottakwula, probably the 

miles by road north-west of Warangal, i8«5 W. 

Jlw.f p. 205. 9 ^r 

vLi HI. 11 E.C. Sb, 121, and E. C. SK, 241. 

Far I. 301. G, V. Rao, op.ctL, says that 'b«c was 

ioi^n^nt about payment of tHbute, but be does 
not^ucc any evidence in his support. 

Far., I. 30'- 

Fff" l' IS- Abo see A. M. Siddiqi. Malik Saifu'd-dtn 
CAeJi- (ISian HHslory Congress Calcutta, 1939, 

fkh^ian is the title on GAiy^u'd-din’s coins. Sec 
Speaght, op. at. p. 294. Legend 
Obv., .JLJ tjjl 


Rev., oLi ji *bi 
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ascended the throne. 

45 * ^*^-1 3 ^ 4 - This is the first time we hear of the 

Peshwaship, then only a second rate oSSce. 

4 ®' Ftttf I. 304 ^d StiTi 38 7 ^Aaichin is called a 
manumitted Turkish slave, but in I. ifio he is 
called " a JtSiljl amir *’ who was Once a slave of his 
Do we not see here the embryo of the party 
alignment which later proved to be the banc of the 
Bahmanis of Bidar? 

47. Fer,t L 304. Sbamsu’d-din was a son of Muhammad 
n by a female stave. 

48. The title Dawud in Bwr. jg, 

49. Malik Na'ib or Regent—see ^reshi, AdminiitnBon 
of iht SvtUmtU of Detti, p, to. The title MaJUduma-i 

Jahan was also used at Delhi for the Queen Dowaccr: 
ifr id. p. 63. -B • 

50. l^cripfions at Sagar described in Epigrapi^ inJb- 
Moslaata^ 1931-32, do not mention of Siddhu but 
indicate that the Kotwal about the time of Muham¬ 
mad II was one Mubarak. 

51. fkr., 1 . 306. River fiitbora Is a tributary of the 

5a, Majipd^ in all probability Martur, about eight miles 
south of Gulbarga; 17*13’ N., 76*54* E, The 

middle form of *1* can easily be mixed up with the 
middle form of • q ’ and the final ' ] ' with the 
final ‘ r 

53. Bbt. 39* 

54. Fa., I. 306, 
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SYOTHESIS OF BAHilANi CULTURE 
Taju’d-din Fnioz 
i6.rr.i397-as-9‘i423 
f t CULTURAL ASPECTS 
ElEHEHTS Of THE PofUtATtON 
Firoz was already past middle age whea he aseended the 
throne on I4.a^/s6 i !'J397, and it was no doubt with 
the fuUat sense of responsibility and provision that he set to 
the ificfcasingly difflciJt task of trying to mainiaiti a balance 
lietween various elements which went to make the Bahmani 
Slate. He had successfully ended the regime of TajAalchtn 
the Turk, which had become an eyesore to the old notnlity 
and gentry of the Deccan, but the fall of One man had not 
solved the problem. There was now a eontinuous influx of 
forcignent from Persia and overseas, which was encouraged 

by the sovereign himseir in order to continue the tradition 

laid down by hU father-in-law Muhammad II, namely that 

of making the Deccan one of the great centres of culture in 

the East, an Ideal which was becoming relatively easy owing 
to the decay of the rival kingdom of Delhi in the north. 
Possibly in order W counteract the influence of Iran and 
‘Iraq, Firoz took the bold step of making|hc Hindu dement 
of popula tion shoulder the responsibiUties of Government and 
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it is he who, perhaps for the first tJme,.^ gave extensive offices 
to Brahmans who were probably the oniy learned etement 
among the Hindus. The episode of his making Narsingh of 
Kherla a peer of the BahmanJ kingdom afeer he had laid 
down his arms, shows that he was following in the footsteps 
of his ancestor Bahman Shah and trying to make fiiends 
with the Hindu aristocracy of the Deccan. He went even 
further, and was the first of those who took Hindu wives 
not Only from the neighbouring state of Vyayanagar and 
Kherla but from tlte plebeian element as well. 

There are one or two other points worth mentioning in 
this connection. As will be seen later, there were incessant 
quaTTcls between the Vernas of Kondavidu and the Velamas 
of Nalgonda, and jt is significant that the spirit which was 
worldng in the Deccan that made the Velamas actually 
welcome allies of Firoa against their opponents the Vernas 
who, in their turn, invited the Raya of Vijayanagar for their 
help. It wiii thus be seen that the rdigious sting which might 
be supposed to have existed m the Bahfnani..Vijayanagar 
relatiDiis, was already dying out aa some of the ReddJa of the 
East were helping the Sultan against Vijayanagar, while the 
Raya of Vijayanagar was actually invading TSIangana in 
much the same manner as he was marching into the Bahman* 
territory. His excelteot relations with the Hindus may 
further be surmised from the help that was given by Siddhu 
in cjuelhng the rebellion on Sagar and the bestowal of the 
Miidhol along with e^hty lour viitages on his son 
Bhaimnsingh on 25.4.800/15,1.1398,* 

frue Kino's Learnino 

FifOz was was one of the most learned of Indian sovert^ns 
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and compares favourably wich that other erudite king, 
Muhammad bin Xu^'Muq. Apart from being a good 
calligraphisi, he M*as well versed in the commentaries on the 
Quran, jnrMprudetice, natural sciences and the technicalities 
of Sufism, as well as in scholastic philosophy, Enclidjan 
geometry-, dialectics and mathematics, and took interests in 

these branches of learning to the extent that he set aside 

three days every \veck for taking regular classes in them 
personallyIt was no doubt due to the education he 
had received at the hands of his learned father-mdavv, 
Muhammad ll, and of hts preceptor Molla Fazlu'l-lah Inju 
that he made a mark in the world of learning of his day . 
Hewasalsda-poel of some note and adopted ‘Uruji and 
Firoii ai hb poetic names,® and tis lineij ^tfhich are quoted 
here and there in Fcrishtah and Burhan, show that he had 
drunk of the fountain of learning. Among other public works 

that he undertook was the comtructiou of an obsen-ato^ 

- on the chain of hills near Daulatabad called Balagh^t m 
&10/1408 for which Syed Mahmud Gai^uni and Hakim 
Hasan Gilani were comuibsioued, but evidently the structure 
was never completed owing to the premature death of 
Hakim Hasan Gilani-* 

His linguistic talents also new no bounds. If we are to 
bdie« ia th. .ccm»» w> ><> “ b? F.n*Bh, K. .va, 
v.«d dO< only i» *'»>», ard Tu,h* bu. al» » 

Tclugu, CaMW Marathi, OajaraU. Baagal, and nary 
oiha. lansnaipi •« tha a««n. U.a. ha <»»« tarry on convar- 
udmintbam wi* thnaa^h™ roalhor rongotr rhay « tt«. 
Irbrolaud to ha h«i n.any wiva. and oto « 
in his Zconna heloogins w varioo, tacea and paoplo. each 
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with her o\% ri imtionals as her majd^crvants* and the Sultan 
freely conversed with them in their own tongues. The story 
Lfl related that he had great S«nial propenaitiap hut he was 
precluded from giving vent tn them owing to hli strict 
observance of the Islamic rule of monogamy iu general and 
limited polygamy in exceptional cases. It is possible that 
he was also swayed by the necessity of contracting marisgts 
de itmwianae in order to keep an equilibrium britwceo the 
contending elements of the population.^ However that may 
be he was at his wit's ends how to bring into Line his 
conduct with the letter of the law, and he turned to his 
preceptor, Mir FazliiU-lab Inju for advice* There is no 
doubt that Shi^ah doctrines were slowly finding their way 
from Iran aud *lraq into the Deccan, and while the kiiig was 
a Sunnip it is probable that Fazlu'blah hirosclf belonged to 
the Shi^ah deno<minadon. He told the king that the Shi'ah 
doctrine allowed mut^ah or temporary marriages and the only 
way to satisfy his conscience was that while he might remain 
a Sunni in alt other ways of life and prayers, he should adopt 
the Shi'ah doctrine of Mut-ah. The Sultan was, no doubt, 
pleased at this suggestion and eased his CDnscicuce by 
eontraedng such temporary marriages,® The large wta- 
blhhmcnt of his p alace was presided over by the Qpeen of 
the Deccan. Muhammad II^'s daughter, and consisted of 
women not only of many races but of many creed$ as well. 
It ts relaicd that the Sultan was considerate enough to 
read through the Old and New Testaments* perhaps in 
order to satisfy the Jewish and Christian inmates of the 
harem. 
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CULTUftAL IlfftUENCaS 

Tht kiQg was not the only person in the kingdom who was 
influenced by Hindu culture, but we find in the episode of 
the courtier Qazi Siraj'“ {whose name indicates that he 
was one of thciae teamed in Islamic lore or at least that he 
belonged to a family of die ‘Ulatna) how much souihcm 
Muslima had imbibed the purely Hindu tradition of Art aod 
music. The fact that he could penetrate right into the 
^Jayanagar camp dressed as a Hindu fat^ir and could 
converse in the local language without his identity being 

discovered is of interest to U5. The marriage of the Sultan 
with Deva Raya's daughter in 810/1406 must have rtsulted 
in strong cultural reactions in the Bahmani Kingdom and 
must have helped Firoz in the synthesis of cultural factor 
which seems to have been his great aim, and this was 
symbolised in hi* fredy and courageously riding into the city 

ofVijayanagar and remaining as an honoured guest in the 

Raya's palace for three days. Apart from this direct 
inliueiiceor Hindu culture on the Bahmani court, there 
must have hcen considerable intcrmiJcturc of the population 
belonging to the two religions, for trade and commerce 
were mortly in the hands of the Hindus, and iso And Hmdu- 
traders carrying on overseas trade and providing "horses 
from Onnuz, elephants from Ceylon, musk and fur from 
China" 10 the court of the Bahmani sovereign. 

The account of Firoz’s harem, described with all the 
niceties of detail by Ferishtah, and prefaced by Mir Faalu’l- 
lah loju's admonition show^ how much Fuoa w-as 
influenced by factors which were slowly but surely making 
their appearence in the Bahmani kingdom. While he was 
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nd doubt keefn on a rcconciLiatioci with the Hindu popu« 
lation he was na less eager ta make the Deocan the hDuie of 
the best that was found in the lands of West cm Asia, 
Every year he used to scad Bahmani ships from Goa^* and 
and Dabul in ^*all directions” for the purposes of commerce 
with foreign lands and specifying at thc saine time that the 
Bahtnani envoys should Lake it to heart that the prt^nt 
most acceptable to him was a man of eruditioii. He used to 
say that it was hh duty to coliect as many men, of learning 
and plety^ as possible from all lands^ for then the ripest 
experience of the world tvould be at his beck and calU It 
was this object winch made the Deccan the rendezvous of 
such men as hiaulana Lutfo'd^ln Sabzawarh Hakim Hasan 
Gilam, Syed Mahmud Garzuni and many others from Iran 
and the shores of the Caspian. These newcomen were 
alw'ays welcome in hif presence and he liked to mingle with 
them without any ttAtrvep and while he was jealous of the 
RoyaJ dignity when on the throne in order to make the 
people feel his power and prestige*^ he used to say that after 
ihe darbar he was no better than an ordinary man and there 
was no reason why the learned should not mix freely with 
him. In (act he set apart a portion of his evenings for free 
intercourse with poets, men of accomplishment, story tcUers 
and others of his entourage, w^hen be himself was dreaed in 
the simplest ofeostumesj and the only etiquette they had to 
observe was that ihcy should not backbite any one in his 
presence.*^ 

Foreign influence was manifest in many other directions. 
The king had a definite Leaning towards the Syeds of 
Kerbala, Najaf and Mcdinah and even had the old silver 
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ihrotie of Bahman Shah (which had b«n the Seat of State 
right up to the time when the Turquoise Throne was receiv¬ 
ed frotn the Raya of Tilangana by Muhammad I) broken 
up and the proceeds sent overseas to be distributed among 
the needy Syeds and other pious men.” 

Architecture 

As we have mentioned, Firoz counteracted these purely 
foreign cultural inHuenccs by the fillip he gave to associating 

Hindus in the administration, and w= see Hindu influences 

creeping into the general culture and architecture nfthc 
Deccan to a very large czicnt. It u the Inlermingling of 
the Iranian, the Hindu and the Delhi styles which has made 
Firoz’s tomb ’*the most imposing sepulchre at Gulbarga.”« 

While this tomb (or rather the two exactly siroyar edifices 
adjacent and joined on to each Other) is really single storey¬ 
ed, It looks from outside as if it w«e a double storeyed 
structme, with a series of arches supporting others and ^th 
stone tracery ornamenting the upper Krie. We see at 
the PersoBahmani a«h supported by Hmdu jambs on 
eidier side of the doorways, and the brackets supporung the 
Mam remind one of the brackets in the Hindu temple, of 
the Deccan. Thestuceo and profuse cut plaster wmk.^ pro¬ 
bably of Iranian origin, appear above 
spandrels and in the interior of the tomb. JVhJe the TugA- 
L tradition of sloping walk h» entnely d«appearr^. the 
concave fiuUng in the interior of one of the dpm« adorned 
with intricate bands of inscriptions reminds one of similar 
ba^ds on the exterior of die Qntb Minar at ^ 
leresting to note thatsome of the stone trellises which adorn 
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Ibe upper serin of arches have eonioat shaped designs cover¬ 
ing nearly a third of the frame and these are of the same 
pattern as in the city of Firozabad, the tombs of the last two 
Bahmanis at Bidar and cer tain other places in the Deccan. 

Firm's tomb may be said to be the acme of his engineer- 
ing skid on a small scale. But this Is not the only 
modumcmt that he left for us to marvel at. For the 
vast number of tb permanent and temporary wives he 
btiUt a large city on the hanks of the Bhima very 
wide and straight roads and fine shops and bazars^* and 
brought the waters of the river right inside the palace.^* 
Uke another and a much greater monarch, Ahbar the foun¬ 
der of Fathpur-Sikrii he made the new city of Hrozabad his 
virtual capitaJ. The architecture of FirO(zabad stood by 
itself with "unique structural ideas*'' which could not be 
found outside the Deccan^ As Mr. Muon says in a letter to 
the Dtreclor of Archaoiogical Departmentp Hyderabad*Do./^ 
*'thc main feature is the combined use of the dome and 
pyramid roof which I first noticed on a small scale in the 
small bazar within the Gidbarga fort which lies beyond 
the great mosque." In spite of the ravages of time which 
have elapsed since Firoz presided Over the concourse of 
woEDrCa at Firozabad, we have enough of what remains to 
picture the glory that it must have been. The four great 
gates of the forts, the Diwan-i ASas, the Kauchini Mahal 
flanked by apartments reserved lor the royal ladies the 
Musafir JrAanap the arched rooms in the zenana, the bathsi 
the so-called kitchen and the mosquet aiJ give some 
idea of Firo(z''s orjgiziality in ci^incering. He combined 
the dome and the pyramid to great advantage. For 
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iiHtancc, the loaf of the so-called kitchen u compcBcd of 
“one large dome flanked by four pyramids and the front is 
obtained by one large pyramid flanked by two domes. 
Even the parapets are original in design, so abo die small 
minars which flank the corncis. The roof inside is lavishly 
decorated with pendentives," The entrance of the mosque 
"is a fine example of the Bah mam school of architecture. 
The mosque itself is 350 fi.X ft., and is surrounded by 
an arched iiisiWR the western end of svhich was once covered 
by domes graced with fine pendentives. The domes and 
the pyramids' reappear, as Mr. Mann says, in the bazar 
near the Gulbarga gate, the chhatri at the entrance to the 
Raichur Fort, at Yadgir and other places. 

The SAT.'iT OF Gulbahga 

Before turning to the purely political aspects of the reign 

mention should be made of the arrival of the saint Hazrat 

Syed Muhammad Gesu Darar. (oGulbarga, which fact had a 
great cultural impact on the people of the Dcctan with very 
important consequences. The saint’s family was already 
connected w-ith the Deccan when he arrived at Gulbarga 
about B05/1401, for his father Syed Vusuf had come to 
Daulatabad in the time of Muhammad TitgAluq and died at 
JTAuldabad on 5. lO- 73 «/ 30-6 ■ i 33 »- 

bom at Delhi on +, 7 . 7 *»/ 3 *- 7 '* 3*1 was more than 

ninety when he arrived at Gulbaiga from them with a host 
of disciples in 819/14>3. *" bcauUfut 

ATianqah lying in the immediate ricinity of the great mosque 
of Gulbarga fort. Firo^ was asvay at the time but when he 
returned he took care to come with his nobles and high 
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officials and pay rttspcct^ to the saint*® who had already 
made a mark in learned circles and who exercised a great 
infiuence over the minds of the people and soon had a circle 
of disciples at Gulbarga. He even gave a number of villages 
to the saint for the auppoit of himself and his entourage.'^ 
Soon the first impresioiis which the saint had made on the 
Sultanas mind disappeared^ and learned as he wasj the 
Sultan bf^n to doubt purely literary worth of the salni- 
The tension increased and the king sent word to the saint 
that as his abode %vas in close proximity to the Palace and 
there was always singing of hymns and din of noisy teaching 
of his disciples going on there^ he should move ebewbere- 
Thereupon the saint betook himself to the spot where his 
tomb now stands and which is even now regarded with 
great esteem and vencratJon by the people of the Deccan 
both Hindu and Muslim. This estrangement had very 
important poUtlca! rcsutlUj as will be seen later,^ 

i a. FOLUICAL ASPECTS 
jViJAYANaGAft 

As we have mentioned above^ Firra created bis brother 
Ahmad Alhan ATAand JTAanan and hts preceptor Mir Fazlu^l- 
lah Injn^ Malik Na'ib aiad Wakil or Prime Minister and, 
perhaps in order to counteract the foreigii Iranian influendc 
as aim to conciliate the Hhidu populadod, appointed many 
Brahmans to posts of honoeir and responsibility^ 

Practically the whole of his fairly long reign was taken up 
by his struggle with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, a suugglc which was started by the 
Raya of Vijayanagar hi^clf.^^ It was not long after 
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his accession early In 1398 tba( the coming storm had itt 


foreboding in the rebellion of the local zamiodan of Sagar 
in the south-west who seem to have talutn advantage of the 
turmoil in the capital and ousted the Bahmani army from 
the fort, while Narsingh of Kherla in the North also rose 
against the Bahmani dcimnation and, with the active bdp 
of the rulers of Mandu and Asir and at the instance of the 
Raya of Vijayanagar, swept over the country as far as 

Mahur*“ Firoz seems to have turned first to Sagar, and 

after some hard fighting in which Annades'a Vdama who 
had been ousted by the Reddis and sought Ffroz’s help, m 
wdJ as a local chief Siddhn, fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the Bahmanis against the rebels, Siddhu being killed 
battle. The rebellion at Sagar seems to have been 
before 35.4.800/15.1.1398 Siddbu’s son Bhairon 

was granted the jagir of Mudhol along with eighty four 

viilaees in the district of Raib^A. 




15 not difficuit for the Vijayanagar 
to defeat their opponents. The 


Raichur Doab, it was 
army of Tilangana ti 
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diversion ai Kherb in the North was afso effective and 
the Sultan was obliged to send the army of Berar and Daubt- 
abad to the North. The rains had now set in and the river 
Krishna was in floods, with the result that neither army dar¬ 
ed to cross u and there W‘aa a kind of stalemate on its banks. 
As them seemed no way out of the difficulty, one of the 
Firoa'smtinuc, an accomplished courtier Qazi Simj by 
name, hit upon a ruse and offered to go with a fetv persons 
to the Vijayanagar camp in the dead of the night in order 
to till the Raja's son there. He requested the Sultan to send 
four or five thousand picked cavalry immediately across the 
liver if (here was a hue and cry from the other side. Q,azi 
Siraj started with seven others disguised as beggars and mad- 
capw and somehow reached the Vijayanagar cainp.s^ They 
immediately repaired to the quarter of the camp reserved for 
dancing girls and prostitutes and "made W to one of 
ihcm.’'^ As evening arrived they saw that the girl was be¬ 
decking herself in gold and jewels and making herself ready to 
go to die royal camp. Siraj begged her to take him also as he 
said he had never seen a royal camp in his life. She, however, 
told him that only musicians could accompany Jier, at which 
the pseudo-mendicant showed her that he could play well on 
the kettWrum which pleased her so much that she not only 
took Siraj with her to the royal camp but all the other men 
as well. The performance began with dancing, after which 
caiM an in terlude consisting of music and a little farce in 
which Siraj and his men took part. When the whole party 
tyas raeny maWng and the Prince and his retinue thoroughly 
tipy, tivo of Straj’s men went ahead and stabbed the Prince 
who died there and then,^ 
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There wm a tFeoiedd&us commodon ia the Vijayanagar 
camp and aj the night vms pitch dark and the Lights out 
Siraj and hb men could not be caught. In the meantime 
Firoz had sent three or four thousand joldiets, some on 
horseback^ oihcis in floating wicker baskets lined with hide 
across the river^ The king htmself crossed in the morning 
and pursued the beaten army right up U> (he gates of Vijaya* 
uagET] while the /^an^i AAanan and Nlir Fazlu^i-^iaih Inju 
were sent to the southern provincca of the kingdom.^ 

Harihara IT soon laid down his arms aod entered into 
pourparlers with the Malik Na^lb who had evidently come 
back after devastating the louthem provinces. A treaty ’was 
drawn up by which the Bahtoanj Sultan released all the pri¬ 
soners who had been captured and promised to Leave Vijaya- 
nagar on condition that Harihara should pay ten laca of 
huns into the royal treasuiyj^^ while the Malik Na*lb was to 
receive a present of a lac of huns for concluding the nego¬ 
tiations so successfully* The king now retraced hh stqss 
home after appointing Faulad son of Safdcr A Aan 

Sistanif Governor of the Raichur Doab-^ 

■ 

It was now the turn of those who had, in a way, stabbed 
the Wahmania m the back during the last campaign. Sagar 
had already been padfied and early in ^/t 399 
marched to that fortress where he received the houjage of 
the local and Rayas and renamed Sagar Jfusmtaiail 
orthcCityafViclary. He also received here the annual 
tribute from Harihara of Vijayanagar to the tunc uf thirty- 
three lacs of tankas. It was on bis retuni that Flrot stayed 
for Bomedme on the banks of the Bhima. founding there the 
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city of Firozabad, and it was only when the building opera¬ 
tions were complete that he returned to the capita].^ 

KHBIttA 

After remaining at Gulbarga for another two or three 
months Firoz proceeded to Khcrla. When he arrived at 
Mahur, the local muqaddain who had been siding with 
Narsingh all along, begged the Sultan's pardon and having 
obtained pmnLssion to pay homage, offered tribute. The 
Sultan stayed at the citadel of Mahur for one month and 
five days.® N arslngh was alL alone no w as the chief of Mahur 
had gone over to the Bahtiianis and the chief of Gandwana 
h^d not sent any help when he was approched. He there¬ 
upon marched two stages from KherJato engage the Sultan’s 
army. An ultimatum sent (o Narsingh to agree to pay 
tribute was however refused, and the otdy alternative left for 
Firo! was to give battle. The king had moved from Mahur 
to Ellichpur, and the battle had to be arrayed in his absence 
with Fazlu'l-lah Inju on the left and ITAanH a nan on his 

tight. The day was ficredy fought, and eminent Bahmani 
amirs such as Sbuja'at A'Aan, Bahadur JTAan, Dilawar JTAan 
and Rustam JTAan were killed in the fray. It was rumoured 
that ATAan-i iTAanan bad also been killed, .but Inju ordered 
that the army should not lose heart and that the news should 
be kept entirely secret for all it was worth ; instead of this 
he had the drums beaten to proclaim that His Majesty had 
arrived from EJUchpux with a large army. Of 
course itAan-i iCAanan was not tilled and he soon joined 
hands with Inju, imprisoned Narsingh’s mn Ka tubal Singh 
and forced the former to shut himself up m the citadel of 
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Khcrla. The aic«c dragged on for two month* at the end 
of wliich jCariingh laid down his arms and went irt person 
to the Sultan at EUichpur begging him to accept tribute as 
his ancestors on the Gulbarga throne had accepted tribute 
before him. He also requested that his daughter should be 
tahen into the royal palace as one of the “ royal secants, ’ 
and made a present of forty elephants, five maunds of gold 
and fifty maunds of silver. The Iting in return restored 
Khcrla to Naraingh, made him an amir of the kingdom and 
gave him robes of state including an embroidered cap. 

Tilanoana 

It was perhaps after the Khcrla campaign that Firoa led 
an expedition into Tilangana where a fierce struggle was 
going on between the Velmas who were support*^ hy the 
Sultan and the V'ciuas who had the Raya of Vijayanagar 
on their side- As a matter of foci the campaign was under¬ 
taken as a refusal for hdpwhkh Kataya Verna had been 
ffving to Harihara, and now, accompanied by Annadeva 
and other Velmna chiefs the Sultan marched eastwards- 
One of these chiefi, Gajamo Tippa, met Kataya \ema at 

Gundukolam and in all probability tilled Firo** 

proftreis into the Andhra country seems lo be rather obscure. 
While we are told by Ferishtah« that he toot many fort, on 
the way and actually occupied ilie fort of Rajahmundri, we 
are informed elsewhere that he could not cross the Goda- 
vari as Kamya Veroa’a lituicnant Doddaya Alla or Alladt 
Reddi, probably with Deva Raya’s help, proved to be too 

strong for the allies and defeated the Bahmani comm^ 

‘AUJTAan" foicine Firm to retrace his steps. Fenshtah, 
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raOfcovcrj say^ that Tilangana ivas aimcK(!d as the rcfutt af 
the cam^aJgn; but we read later that tribute was deinamied 
from Ttlangana and actually paid," and this could not have 
happened if the country had been annexed earlier. The 
truth seems to be that while the king’s progress towards 
Rajahmundri was at first full of success, he suffered a set 
back there and had to retrace his steps without fully subduing 
the local chiefs who, howes'cr, continued to pay tribute to the 
royal treasury. It seems that if the Bahmanis took possession 
oTTilangana at all it must have been at best a precarious 
poeession, and as will be seen, Firoz continued to side with 
one Andlira faciion against the other. 

Ttuuit 

A cunous light if thrown on the relations of the Deccan 
with foreign powders and on mternadonal usage of ihckse far - 
off dayi^ by the negotiations of the Bahman! kingdom with the 
great conqueror Ximur the ancestor of the MugAal Emperors 

of India. When Firoz heard that Timur ^vanied to invade 
India and perhaps make one of his sons king of Del hi, he 
forestalled events and sent Mir FaEln'l-lah Iiyu's son-in-law, 
Amir Naqiyu-d-din Muhammad and Maulana Fazlu’l-lah 
Sahzwari by sea with a mcasage and presents to Timiif. 
They duly arrived at Timur"s capital Samarkand but had to 
wait there fully dx months before they coutd exhibit anything 
they had brought. Firoz^s meisage read that if Timur 
thought of coming to Delhi or of appointing one of hb sons as 
king, he would himself go there and pay his respects lo the 
new potentate. Ttmur sent a larman to Firoz calling him 
his own son and allowing him to use all the paraphernalia 
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of royal ty> He also se nt him valuable presents and confinned 
him in his possesion of the kingdom of the Deccan, and also 
of Gu jarat and Malwa, which were beyond the reach either 
of Timur or of Firoz! The rulers of Malh'a and /TAandesh 
being afraid of what might happeo,^ sent messages to the 
Central Asian monarch saying that they were like brothers 
of the king of the Deccan. They, howPi cr, sent a secret 
message at tlic same time to the Raya of Vijayanagar saying 
that they were ready to ofler him active help if he needed 
it, and it vwis perhaps on this asautnption that the Raya did 
not forward the stipulated tribute to Cuibarga. The 
Sultan however, did not deem the time ripe for action 
against Vijayanagar and it was the Raya of Vijayanagar 
himself who forced a war on Firoz for an entirly uneitpectcd 
reason,^ 


VijAYAN'AGAF Again 

Harihara’s son Bukka II was succeeded by his brother the 
young Deva Raya I towards the end of 1406,*^ who soon 
got entangled with a love affair which was desiiocd to open a 
new chapter in the social relation between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. It is related by Ferishtah on the evidence of 
Mulla Dawud Bidri tlmt U was brought to the notice of the 
Raya that a certain goldsmith" of Mndgal, in the Bahmani 
territory, had a voung and cxtremly pretty daughter Parthd 
by name, who was an adept Lfi the art of conversation as 
well as in music and fine arts, and the Raya was grestly 
intcrated by what he heaid about her. U is said that a 

certain Brahman pilgrim who was on his way from Benares 
to \^jayaiiagar bioke bis journey at . the goldsmith's house, 
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and when he beard that his host's daughter xvas so 
accomplished he wanted to see her but was told that the girl 
hqit purdah from scrangei^. After much persuasion the 
father brought her before him and the guest ivas greatly 
impressed by the facility svith which Parthal played 
iustnimental music before him.” On hjs return to 
Vijayauagar the Brahman related his expertenoe to his 
Mngai friends and the news was brought to I>eva Raya 
himself. He immediately commissioned the Brahman to go 
back to Mudgal and bring the girl and the whole family to 
Vijayanagar by hook or crook, even by making the excuse 
that it was a matter of great piety to visit the great temples 
of Vijayanagar 1 The Brahman ihereupoa went to Mudga) 
and told the parents what a forlone was in store for ' 
them when their daughter had a chance of entering the 
zcoana of the Raya. But Parthal hersdr would have none 
ofit and flatly refused leaving Mudgal telling her parents 
that whichever girl entered the Raya's palace never came 
out in her life-time and never saw her paretils ag ain * 

Deva Raya was very much incensed on hearing all this, 
and in spite of the representations made by his friends de¬ 
cided to march towards the border with an army thirty 
thousand strong and ordered five thousand cavalry and a 
large body of infamry to cross the Tungabhadra, march on 
Mudgal,*‘ get hold of the girl and bring her to his capital, 
thus breaking the treaty which had so lately been entered 
into between his lather and the Bahmaoi Sultan. When the 
goldsmith and the people of Mudga] heard that a Vijaya¬ 
nagar army had crossed the river they preferred to leave their 
homes for the jungle, and not finding their prey the army 
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retreated Looticig and marauding oa the way. The govcitMT 
of the Doab, Faulad /rSan* gave ihem battle and muted 
them. He then seat word t-o Firozabad where the SuJtan 
wa^t informing him what had happened. 

It viHA in 809/1407 that FirO£ started southwards with 
a large army and accompanicct by iC^anri iTAaaan and 
Inju, after ertssaing the two rivers marched on to ^Ijaya- 
nagar* In one of the sidrmhhes he was wounded by an arrow 
wltich he himseif pulled out of his body. When Firo^s saw 
how well the capital had been guarded and how difficult it 
was to capenre it^ he created diveraons in two direcdonsi 
sending A~Aan-i JTAaiiati to lay watte the Sauth and the 
sarnaubat Siddhu to besiege Bankapufj himself encamping 
opposite Deva Raya.^ 

E)ev3 Raya now sent express messengers to Gujarat, Al^an- 
dtsh and Malw'a for help as these states were supposed to be 
heststile to the kingdom of the Deccan, but to his great 
chagrip no help arrived. On the other hand Bankapur fell j 
to Samaubat Siddhu^ and jrAan-l A’Aanaii came back from 
the south with a large number of prisoners.^^ There were 
great rejoidngs in the Sultau's camp, but as Vijayanagai was 
still intractable Firoz decided to go and besiege Adoni, leaving 
the ITAan-i ATAanan, who had proved his merit tinie and 
again to take the field against the Raya- When the Sultan 
was on the point of leaving, he heard that the Raya had 
sent bis envoys to enter into pourparlers with the chief 
minister Inju, who forthwith presented them to the Sultan 
himself. The treaty which followed was more or less dictated 
by the Sultan and was as follows: [i] Deva Raya should 
give his daughter in marriage to the tingi (a) the Raya 
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should make a prcscot of ten lacs of hurtSj five maunds of 
pcarbj Rfiy dqphants and two thousand male and female 
slavi:s who should be accomplished in the art^ of reading^ 
WTlting, music and dancing; (3] Bankapur^ which had 
already been taken, should be handed over to the Sultan as 
a dowr)' for the bdde+*^ 

After these conditions had been accepted a regular con¬ 
tract of marriage between the Muslim Sultan and the Hindu 
Ptidccss was entered into^ the first of its kind in the Deccan. 
The king was encamped seven farsaJt^ from Vijayanagar, 
Old enmities were forgotten and a nc^v and magnilicecit dty 
sprang up extending betw^een the royal camp and the capital 
with shops belonging to both Hindus and Muslims on 
cither side of the road. The king’s brother A 7 ^aiid AVtauan 
and the Prime Minister Ttiju were commissioned to go to 
Vijayanagar to fetch the bridCj and when the bride had 
arrived the Sultan rode in state to pay a visit to hb father- 
in-law at hb capital. The gate of the city through which 
the royal cavalcade was to pass uas about three faisa^ from 
the palacej and the Raya had ordered velvet and cloth of 
gold to be spread on ten miles of the roadtvay. Oeva Raya 
reedved his ro>'al son-indaw at the gate of the dty and the 
two sovereigns rewie side by side while gold and silver flowers 
were strewn as they proceeded forward. When the magni¬ 
ficent company which presented a grand spectacle of Hindu- 
Muslim amity, arrived at the square in the centre of the city 
they were received by the Raya’s relaib^es who crowded on 
both sides and followed them on foot to the palace. 

It shows the extraordinary courage on the part of the 
Sultan and a complete, though only moment ary, change of 
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hearts on behalf of the Raya, that tlie Sultan stayed at the 
latcer''B palace for throe days and loaded with presents 
on his return to hh own camp^ When back at his camp 
he stayed there long enough to send for the goldsmith’s 
daughter from Mudga] and have her married to his son 
Hasan JTAan^ The girrs parents were given most valuable 
pmsenta by the king aud returned to their town happy and 
prosperous.^ 

Unfortunately the peace so well devised by both the 
parties did not last very long. In 830/1417 the Sultan began 
to aspire to the hegemony of the whale of the eastern coast 
of the peninsula and allied himself with his erstwhile 
opponentj Fcda Komati Verna of Kondavidui who had some 
claim on Rajahmundri. The allied armies marched with 
uniform sudccas right up to the walls of the cafdtal of 
Doddaya Alb which, however^ proved loo strong;, and the 
Bahmani army appears to have wheeled round to the north 
without attempting to enter the city« Fim^ penetrated the 
icrriiories of the Ganga king of Oriiia^ Narasimha IV, 
defeated him and carried of a large numUcr of elepliants. It 
was probably now that the news was rocctved that the Raya 
of Vijayanagar had invaded rilangana from the south and 
seized the fortress of PangaJ. As a matter of fact Vijayanagar 
had again defaulted tn the payment of tribute^ and possibly 
wanted by these means to force the Sultan to abandon his 
claim by a show of power. So, in 820/1418 the Sultan^ now 
nearing 70 was forced to break with the Raya ajid by siege 
to Pangal^ The siege went on for two years during which 
he successfully prevented any supplies from reaching the 
garrison. The Vclamas vtcre still aitied with Firoz and we 
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sec Ramchandra of Dewarkunda attacking a Vijayanagar 
force on the way to relieve the city, at the pas® of Baadl, and 
putting it to fiight,^ 

Now came the turn of the tide. Deva Raya won a decisive 
diplomatic victory by making the Velamas turn round and side 
ivith him, and he now marched tvith a latge army to relieve 
Pangal. The reauU was aimost a foregone conclusion; the 
garrison made a sortie as soon as the Raya arrived and in the 
battle which ensued, A'^an-i JTAanan was wounded and the 
Bahmani army routed. Rroz incurred a personal loss by 
the death of his preceptor and die Prime Minisier of his 
kingdom, Mir Faalu’l-lah Inju, who was murdered by one of 
his own to Hindu servants. Deva Raya pursued the Bahmani 
forces, destroying a number of mosques ou the way, and the 
king did not Stop till he had reached the viHage of EUore. 
The Vclama, Anapota, saw his chance and harassed the 
flank of the retreating army, capturing Mcdak and 
plundering the country inhabited by the Boya tribe. Then 
he proceeded against Kondavtdu itself, where peda Komati 
Venia suffered defeat and perhaps lost his life.*^ 

In desperation Fiioz sent Inju’s son Mir GAiyasu'd-din to 
Gujarat for help but he also returned without success, for 
Ahmad Shah had just then ascended the throne of Gujarat 
and he made his excuses.* It vfas with great difhcuUy that 
A'Aan-i Ahanan drove the wvaders hack ami the Doab was 
freed from the Vijayanagaris.* 

Hawat Gesu Dauaz, KhaN‘1 Kiianan ano TttE Sultan 

The last months of the year 1422 saw the end of both 
Deva Raya of Vijayanagar® who was succeeded by Bukka 
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III, and of Firoz who gave place to his brother Sbihabu'd- 
din Ahmad L Fitck had appointed his son Hasan ^TAan 
crown prince in dv 8/141 ® and allowed him to use all the 
emblems of royalty such as the royal cap and belli the iimb* 
rella, the black Palace curtain, elephant and the throne, 
even to the extent of entitling him Hasan Shah, and had 
made all who were of any account pay homage to him in 
order that there should be no unseemly qnarrd on his death¬ 
bed*' A few years before this significant act, Hajcrat Syed 
Muhammad Gesu Daraa had arrived at Gnlbarga, and, as 
has been noted above, a rift was created between the saint 
and the Sultan, with the result that the former had to leaw 
the vicinity of the Palace to a place a couple of miles away, 

Firoa’s brother Ahmad JWan A'Aan -1 JTAanan perhaps 
knew the spiritual and moral influence which the saint had 
Come to exercise on the people of the Deccan and was not 
slow to lake full advantage of it. He was often at the saint’s 
A'Aanqah and, was present at his stancts apart from his 
kindness to the Saint’s immediate reiamers and followers,** 

The rift not only between the saint and the king but aUo 
between the two brothers, namely the king and the iTAand 
iTAanan, widened on the formal appointmait of Hasan JTAan 
as Crown Prince in Si 8 /i 4 i 5 » After the ceremonies were 
over and the nobles had paid homage to the new Grown 
Prince, the king sent him to the saint for prayers- The 
saint first of all retorted that prayers were futUc when all the 
emblems of royalty had already been bestowed on the Prince, 
and when he was further pressed by the royal emissaries, he 
gave out that God had already appointed Ahmad JTAan 
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^aa-i ^jlanau as Firoz's successor and ir was no use what- 
ever that he should offer auy prayer for Hasao i'Aaii. On 
hearing this Firoz was greatly annoyed and sent a mryH igr 
to the saint that, as his AAanqah was always full of people 
and was too near the palace, he had better move to a place 
outside the city because he was disturbing his peace of mind. 
On hearing this the saint moved to where his mausoleum 
now stands, about a couple of miles from the fort, and lived 
there dll his end at the age of 105 lunar years on 16,11.825/ 
t.it.t+aj, a few w-eeks after Ahmad I's accession.>^ 

Ekd of the Reion 

Ftroz was growing very old and had more or less relegated 
bis powers to the hands of his tw'o manumitted slaves Hashi- 
yar and Bedarwhom he created ‘ Ainu'l-Mulk and Nizmnu’l- 
Mulk after the Mahur campaign" They continued to 
remind the old king, now well over 70, that Ahmed was 
increasing to his popularity withaU classes of the people both 
owing to bis inherent ability and also through the saint 
Syed Muhammad Gesu Daraz’s influence. They were also 
afraid that Ahmad vras himself convinced that the stunt’s 
prophecy would come true, and he was pow actively work¬ 
ing towards that end. The two upstarts represented to the 
king that M long as Ahmad ivas alive Hasan A^^an’s position 
was hound to suffer, so they advised the aged monarch to 
pul his brother to death, Firoz was loath to kill a dear 
brother Like Ahmad who had been his help-male and his 
i^ht hand man through the storm and stress of his early 
life and et'en during his Sultanate but, weak as he was, he 
was persuaded by ♦Ainu'l-Mulk and Nizamu’l-Mulk to blind 
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him in order thal he might not come in Hasan’s vfay. 
Ahmad’* nephew, Sbcr /Wan, however, got an inkling of the 
matter, and this feithful prince hurried to Ahmad and told 
him of the Hanger ^vhich awaited him.** A^an-i A’^anao 
knew that he had the saint Gesu Oaiaz as hi* sincere friend, 
So he, along with his eldest son Zafar AAari*^ hunied to the 
saint who w*as very good to blm, partook of a Ifeast with them 
and tearing his own turban tied half of it on Ahmad AAan s 
and half on Zafftr AAan’s head congratulating lioth on the 
future kingship. 

When .Ahmad repaired home he found one of bis friends 
A'/ialaf Hasan,** a dealer in horses from Basrah, waiting for 
him. Ahmad told him of the danger which beset him and 
begged him u) go home ; but AAalaf Hasan would have 
none of it atul insisted on going with Ahmad wherever he 
went, as he saud he would not leave him in adversity as he 
had been his friend in time of prosperity.** At last with 
just four hundred compaoions Ahmad started towards 
AAanapur where he took a vow that if he ever became a 
king he would rename the town Rasulabad and endow >t 
for the Syeds of Mecca, Medina and Karbala." 

‘Ainu'l-Mulk and Kbamu’l-Mnlk were very much upset and 
went to the old king who however, again, protested that he 
wished to leave his brother alone. But he was powerless to 
check them. They now gathered ihiriy elepbents and twenty 
thousand cavalry,*' and one One morning Ahmad found tiim* 
selfsuiTDundcd by a large army marching lovfards him. He 

wanted to fly but AAalaf Hasan said that it ivould be shameful 
to leave the field without a struggle. He now had recourse to 
a ruse. It so happened that some banjaras and othcR with 
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a few hundred head of catUe arrived at Kalyani Irom 
Berar.** JTifralaf Haaan went to Kalyani, piirchaKd them 
all and in the dead of the night, had their horni camoxi' 
flaged by fastening cloth over them and ordered them to be 
ridden by aoldien, while he put the real cavalry la front so 
that it seemed to the army of Gulbaiga that they s^'oe 
all Steeds ridden by hoisemea.*^ Missiles were now 
throum at the elephants which formed the vanguard 
of the royal forces with the result that they lumcd tail 
and began to play havoc in their own ranhs. Just then 
Ahmad appeared wth a thousand cavalry which he had 
gathered, and the battle became a rout of the royal army. 
Ahmad was proclaimed king on the battle-held and now he 
marched on the capital. His march was a great personal 
triumph, for he received homage wherever he stepped cn 
route. The victorious army was met by the sick and feeble 
Firoz three krohs from the capital* but four of seven thousand 
cavalry which was brought with him, went over to Ahmad’s 
side,*^ and sick and old as he was, the Sultan swooned on 
the field widioul oBcHng battlcA^ 

It was on 5.to-8sj5/22.9,14^^ that the gatijs of this dty Mfere 
opened for Ahmad and he was taken direcc to the dying 
It piQgnacit scene. The two brother* hugged 
each other and Flroz was all in tears. Burhan^ Ma'asir 
relates the whole acene chii*: 

Ahmad; Your Majaty, t did all this for no other neasan 
but to save my lift 

Firoz; God be piabed that the Kingdom b going to 
the rightful man. It was my lault that having 
a brother IDte you I tried to hand over the 
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kingdom tn a less worthy person. My last desire 
is that you should treat your nephew Hasan 
JTAan with kindness as befits a man like you and 
regard tny progeny with the love sbniLar to 
chat which I bear for you. 

Firoz now untied the sword from his buckle and tt on 
Aimiad and bolding him by the handi seated him on tbe 
Turquoise Thronc^*^ Firoz died within a week on 
11, io«fi35j28.9.1433. Various stories arc related about bis 
death, but the most probable b that he died a natural death 
as be was already sick and weak, and the shock of tbe events 
of the past few days probably ended his life,*® He was buried 
with great pomp by the new king in the Etately matisoleum 
which be had erected in hb own life-drae near the monuments 
of his ancestors. 

Firoz was one of the most renowned potentates of the 
Gulbarga period of the Bahmant Kingdom and bisrdgn 
saw the synthesis of what to develop into the Deccan 
culture in d me to Come. He is soroetimes depicted as an 
enemy of the Hindus, but jut^og from the fact that he 
raised hii arms against Vijayanagar only when be knew that 
they w^ero helping his etiemies against him, he does not 
appear a bigot. He tried to make the southern state a 
protesetornte of ihe Bahmanb and though he was not 
successfulj he was able to make good his claim on the Doab 
and Bankapur. He was ccruiuly sucocsafid in making 
Mahur his dqjcndcney and marching through Tihmgana 
right uplo Rajahmundry* It was perhaps dtie to his lack of 
foresight and provision that he picked up a quaird with the 
saint G«u Daraz with dire effects, for he should have gauged 
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the trcmc;xlou5 iiiHuende exercised by him over the nobles, 
and the subjects alike. It was a pabdea] mistake he 
committed when he alienated his sympathies and asked Mm 
to quit the iTAanqah thus giving aU the chances of watching 
over the movements of his disciples and friends. Although 
old and weary when he was made to take sides against his 
boon companion in ad verity and a good brother like A'Aan-ri 
A^anan^ We cannot absolve him entirely froiii what he did. 
In the end it must be said that Firoz successfully kept the 
balance between the dit'ergent forces which were having 
thdr play in the kingdom by bis policy of political and 
social conciliation such as was not to be experienced Ibr 
many years to come. 

NOTES 

Im The name^ Taju'tf-din^ la Firoz*s coins: 

Silver Tanka : Obv* 

Xjbi tjUaL. 

Rev. UjJIj|.U“ 

Rev. Margin: 

Speight, CoiftJ if tkt Bahm^ni Kingsy Islamic Ctilture, 
^ 935 i P- ^ 9 ^ f pl»tte 11 . Firoz^s predecessor Dawud II 
rcjgncd for 5 yean and 7 months according to Ferish' 
tah and Burhan^ so we may put Firoz’s acces^on on 
24.2 8c07t6.11.1597 which corresponds with BurJ^ 
^ Safar, 800 and definitely with Tabaqat-i Akbar 
bhahi s 24.1.800. He was over 70 wheti he died, and 
^ he reigned for tw^entyfive lunar years he must have 
than 45 when he ascended the throne^ 
IS Mcej^ng to Bur., 45. Fir., I- how^ever. 
allegd that Firoz wa* 7 at the dmc of Dawud's murder. 
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which occurred lu Bqq H. This would make him a 
young man of 27 at the time of his accession to the 
throne. But v« have it from Ftt.^ I. 316, that he 
said in 809 that “as be was getting very old” bis son 
Hasan ATian had better marry Pajthal. Now accor¬ 
ding to Fef; I^s calculation he must have been only 36 
then and this can hardly be called "old age." I 
have found that here as well as many other places 
Burhatt is more reliable than Ferishtah. 

2. I t is Suggested that the first Bahmani had a sumber 
of Bralimani in his service headed by Gangu, but 
we arc not aware of any csndence to prove this, and 
as has been mentioned elsewhere Gangu’s very name 
is a myth. Sec Sherwani, Casgu Bahmani, journal of 
Indian History, December 1940. 

3. For the Rediis and their wars in Firoz’s time sec Ven- 
kataramanayya, VetugetivaTivamsapati, intr., p. 17*36. 
For Bhairon Singh and bis father sec D. V. Apte, 
jW^Aaf 51fmr#A<irtf/i7a Ghor^dtGharanchjfa fli/utr, Poona, 
1934, Supplement, Document 2, where the impression 

' of his left hand U given. 

4. Per, I. 308. The Sultan’s calligraphy, Tac,, fol. 9.^ 

5. Ftr. I. 309. Some of the lines quoted are 

.^.*,1 i±j07 f**i i 

'i"- -1 i ^ ^ ^ I tJ ^ 

^^3 oAS‘3 j I i>-’ .A.—* I 

c—I tXjj ^ J Lki* I fti- 

jL_j*l “b 

LL.i.1 4 >iLe- * 5 ^ 

^ LiCJi ^ 

.:u,l y oi**<^ oT iS' ^ 3C1 
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b ur^j b ^ jj-tf <^jS" 

Ij pU- ^jLj ^ ^Ij ^ 

Ij (jliLJ oTjL-ij j 

b trJb=-l 45'-k_aii*,^^jJV j 

6. Fff., I. 310. 

Daututabad Bataghat, part of the range of hills ninning 
from near Vaijapdf in the extreme west ol‘ the Aurang¬ 
abad dUuict through JTAuldabad and Daultabad. 

7. Fer., I. would perhaps be an exaggeratian 

to say that it was mainly for creating social ties that 
he “maixicd Hindu women from North and South, 
particularly from Maharashtra, Tilangana and Kar¬ 
nataka/’ See A. Siddiqi. Firoir Shaft Bahmitni, pToc. 

H. C.| Allahabad^ 250, 

8. Fffaj I. 306* Fcriahtah is, as u^ua], full of exaggera¬ 
tion here. There is a remartable pasage in Ta^. 
fol. 9 where it is dlsiinctly mentioned that Kroz 
had only one vrifta 

-9. PVr., I. 307. 

10. F*r-, L 309 t see below for deutls of this qjisodc. 
For overseas" trade see K. Aiyangar, S&arc^s &f Vijaya* 
nagisr (quoting Hammlassim of Srinath), 

] tm t^a Dfiust have bees a B^ahmani potsession in Firoi^s 
Ume^ or possibly a “treaty port^* of Vijayanagar, m 
M ahmud Ga\^aii had to conquer it on behalf of 
Muhammad III In 1473, See Sherwani, Ahhmud 
Gcwan^ iht Gnsi Bahimm Wazit^ p. 137-139, and 
below, cb. tj* 

13 , Frroz was the first Bah ma ul who designed and wore 
a bgewelled crown in dte form of a turban ; see 
Nizamuy^din Ahmad* Tcbaqat-i Akbar Shakt^ p, 30. 

13* Fer*^ I. 806. Hb dreQ, 9 (b)» 

14. Fir., I. ^ y W 
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15. Rtpwi nf the ffyUfcbad AfdiOiithpcd DepttHmtnt, 1925- 
26, p. 4, Firqz’i tomb is certainly very imponag but 
nciihcr so imposiog nor >0 grand as another tomb 
built by his successor Ahmad I, i. e.t that of the saint 
Haarat Gesu Daraz, about half a mile away» It is 
related by ^Abdu'l-Jabbar, Afahbubu*t-lVatan,pt 476 
quoting Afu/^tfnAu 7 -^ 7 ui that the tomb adjacent to 
that of Firoz b that of Shah Kamal Pir., 

16. Ftr^t I. 30G. 

Firozabadf in the Gulbarga district^ situated on the 
conducncc of the Bhima and its small tributoryj tbe 
Bithora, I7»a’ N., 76*56’ E. 

17. Letter of Mr, Munii to the Superintendent of Hyder¬ 
abad Archaeology, Jtt^t 1914-1 5 r P- 44 - « 

much to be regretted that Mr. Munn's recommenda¬ 
tion that Firozabad should be photographed and 
surveyed have not been carried out. As a matter of 
laCt smce Mr. Muaii^s letter most of the buildings in 
Firozabad fort have fallen in and stones carried away 
by the population. 

7aiygiri, headquarters of a taluqa in the Gulbarga 

dbtrict; 16*46' N., 77*9' -l j - 

]8. Frr.i I. 3(6. The JTAanqah has beendesenbed in 
Ftp. At^, DtpU 1347-49 P- *>• 

so! Onfs ^two small Urdu brochures on the life oi' thb 
really great man have been published, but they are 
full of sopernaiural anecdotes and other mailers which 
have yet to be established. What is wanted is an 
authentic and critical life of Hazrai Geu Daraa as it 
a bound to throw a considerable light on the sroal 
life of the people as well as on the pokttes of the 
country. Latterly attention has been drawn to his 
pumerous works some of which have been boblished. 

Sec Hamid Siddiqi,Gem Hydcra^; 

Zahiru’d-din, Sidba AhmadSha/i Bakmam, 1937, Ch. 2 . 
The life ofthc saint was originally compiled by one 
of his disciples, Muhammad ‘Alt Samaoi, but this is 
sdH in manuscript and is preserved in the Mausolenia 
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Library at Gulbarga; its precis and excerpts are 
included in the printed edition of the saint^s book, 
Khaiimoh, 'Ata Husain ed.. Hyderabad, [941, The 
saint was born at Delhi 00 4*7.720/30.7.1321 and 
first came to the Deccan in 725/1324 wth his father 
Syed Yusuf who died on 5* 10.732/30.6.1332 and 
was buried at A^uldabad. Evidently he went back 
to Delhi and did not return till 805/4301. See 
GAulam *Alj ^ad, Raucatu’l-Aulija, p. 33, for a sketch 
qf the saint^s life, 

ai. For the Raya’s name see Seivell and Aiyanrar, 
JMcriJ>ttms ttj Stmlk hdi&, p^oo; Seweil, A Forgotkn 
Empifiy RaOj, Hish^ of ViJajimagar^ p*ao. 

The question is whether this advance was made by 
Harihara H or on his behalf by Prince Bukla. Also 
see Gurli Venkata Rao, Be/iTrwd-Pijayanagar Rthttonj 
Indian History Congress, Allahabad, pp. 264 ff. 
St^cU Md Aiyangar say that it was the winter season 
when the advance was made, but as this was followed 
by rains it seems that the faostifidcs commenced in 
summer not in winter. Rayas contemporary with 
Firoz: Harihara 11, 1377-1404; Bukka II, 1404-1406: 

' Deva Raya, 1406*1422. 

23. Fer.fl., 3og, ^Thcre seems to be a missiatetnent on 
the part of Fcrtsbiah as regards the first niier of 
Mandu, DilawarA'Aan GAori did not declare hb 
independence till B04/1402, The ruler of Asir or 
Ahandesfa in 801/1399 was Nasir JTAan Faruqi. 
pitrla, now a village about four miles north of Ectul 
in the Central Provinces; 2 ("46’ N., yBaq E. 

An^eva Vdama; Vtlug., 25, where Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Sociely i 284 is 
referred to, 

Ti^ty relations of the Velamas with Muhammad I, 
Intr. at. Captive of Pangal, V^., Intr; 21. 
^jahnutia^, h^^uarters of a sttb.division of the 
West Godavari district; Madras State I7*'i’ N, 
81^46" Es f f 

The date of the recapture of Sagar is my surmise and 
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I have deduced it from the grant of Mudhol ta 
BUairon Singh, fur. gives 802/1399. Dr. Venkata- 
ramitayya Hajakmmiliy ploiti, \sTon^y names 
Shaiiuu'd>dlti’s father Mahmud Shah,'while the date 
ofFiroa’s accession, 14.2.1397 is also incorrect; see 
note [, above. 

23. The word used by Feruhtah is Urdu which ^ aJuti to 
Turkish “Urdu'’ or camp and this may poMibly have 
bceo derived from the Latin “Ordo” meaning regular 
row or line. 

24. fff., I. 310. 

«5. Prince Bukha’s young son; see Sewell and Aiyang^, 
306; Fer., L 310, 

38. Fff., L 310. S & A, 208. 

37. Ten lacs of huns = nearly 33 lacs of tankas, which 
seems to have been fixed as the annual tribute from 
Vijayanag^ for the future. 11 was ihc non-payment 
of this sum at regular iotervab which led to so many 
wars in future. 

a8. Fsr.j I.,3ti. 

29. fiiff,, 43. 

30. Fer,, I., 310. Bur., 43. 

31. 311, 31a, . , L u j 

ElHfhpur once the capital of Berar, now- me heao- 
quarteis of a subdivision of the Amaru ti district, 
Madhya Pradesh State 2i®i6» N., 77*33’ 

33, Bur., 44. Vdama-Vetna controversy and the sides, 
Vking. Intr. 24. CvndiAidam, in the EUor Taluqa, 
W. Godavari district, Madras State. 

33. Fir., I, 311, says that the Sultan captured many forB 
on ^e way and actually occupiid the fort; but this 
Eeems to be one of the exaggerations on his part. 

34. Sewell and Aiyangar quoting Vemagram C.P. gt^l; 
Vttug. 25, relying on the poet Srinatha’s Bkmts- 
wuapvransfrt, I. &l. 

35. Fit., 1.316, As a matter offaciTHangana had to be 
reconquer^ in the ne.xt reign. S & A., 213, lay that 
Kondavidu was in the bands of the Gajapatis about 
1410, but it is dear that Kondavidu did not fail 
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under the hegtinony of Orissa tUi the rise of KapU 
leshwar a^ut 1434. See Baneiji, Hisfoty of 
1. 390. Ki^tndu^ subsequently named Murtaza- 

M « Guntur district, Madras State 

tOTW N.^ 00*00 E, 

36. Fer^ I, 3 '®* Timur set out for India m April, ilg®, 
cros^ the 11^100034,.9,13^ and occupied Delhi 
on i^e 17 th of Decemt^ of the same year, 

S, & A,, 208, 

Not a fanner, as iij 5. 6? d., 209. 

The mu^ she pbyed was on the stringed Jantar and 
Sunuajid^ or harp. 

All this in Fer,, I. 314. 

7iti., 411. The name of the girl is not, however, 
mentioned there. * 

^ ^ certain provinces such 

as Bhan^ and Musi^kat were occupied by the loyal 
army. See Vcnlcataraninayya, lad. AnL, loai 
P-35- * :n , 

60,000 according to Ferishtah but this can only U 
an exaggeration. ^ 

Fw., 43 says that the aura paid was 33 lacs of tankas 
which were marrear^ This amount v nearly equal 
to 10 lacs of huns. There is no mentioo of P^thal 

1 .D Zilff a At 3JX. 

FaisaiA ft, Steingass ; Frrjien En^liih Die- 

Umaiy; 7 faisa*ft=about 35 miles. 

Fcf., I, 31^ where full details of the story axe related 

Nalgonda proper as in 
d dm. p. 35. The whole episode b obscuie 
e^^y the question of sequence and inteicoiraec- 
D(m of R^ahmundry campaign with the war with 

Df' Ven- 

Kataramnawa m Eptg. Ind, 1941, pn. 34-37, at the 

bSinS^f Orissa campaign 

paign » also found in Banaqi, Hutiay o/Otiisa 1,2B7, 
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57* 


58. 

59- 


60. 

Gi. 


Doddaya Alla still mliag at Rajahmundry in 14341 

S, & A, p. ai8> 

two miles from Nalgonda, 17*5’N., 78“55’E. 
Dewatkitnd&i headquarters of a Taluqa ia Nalgonda 
district, Hyderabad State ; l6‘>4a*N., 78®55’E. 

Velug,^ 28 ; 46; Ftr.^ I, 317.^ 

Alfidoit, he^quarters of a district of that tiatoe, 
H. E, H. the Nizam’s Dominions, iB"3'N., 78»a6’E, 
See ‘Abdu’l-lah d'MakIti, J^afant'l-WeUh, Ed. Ross, 
p. 162, wiio says that help was promised by Gujarat. 
Fer.f I. 317. 

“ Sometime before August 3'', S. & A., 213, relying 
on £.C., IV. Gu, 24 etc. 

Rut., 30. The word used is in Bai*at or “oontme* 
tual homagesec Enfyclopatdia of Iskm, Vol. 1. 
p. 5S8, for its significance. 

Ftr^, L 3ifi. 

tbid. H^rat Gesu Daraz’s tomb, Hyd. drift. Rep, 
1918-30, pi. 4- 


43 " ,. 

flur., 47* 48. Z^f‘* "“P" 

self who called the chief man of the kingdom and said 
(hat his son Hasan should ascend the throae and that 
Ahmed should be imprisooed. 

Later Sultan ‘Alau'd-din Ahmad 11. See Btff., 48, 
who definitely says that Zafar JCftan was his eldest 

son. Also-Fsr., I-31®- , , 

One of the most renowned nameless persons tn history. 
Miataf Hasan rimply means ‘ son of Hasan.’ We 
know his brother’s name was ATAtiniais, but his name 
is not fcnosvTi at all, Z^f-* 


Bufm. aS* 

I., 3t8' <8iir., 49i *•« 

was renamed JrAanapur. fi^ftanapur is about 8 miles 
weatoTBidar; i7“5®’N., i8^3*E* ^ 

Ftr., 1.3)8, has three to four thousand cavalry. 

F*r., 1, StSx catdc with corn and 300 
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mercbanu had reached Kalyani^ Zahiru’d-diHj p. 38, 
says that there 3,000 oxen, but does not give any 
reference for his statement,. 

62. Bar., 50. 

63. Frr., I, 38. Bgr^ 51, sayp that Hoshiyar and Bcdar 
wer lulled on the battlcjicld, but Fer., I, 319, finds 
them back at Gufbarga. 

64. Bur., 51. 

65. Ftr., I, 319, says that the king was so ill that he was 

in bed and had to call his brother there, but Bur, says 
that he was acutafly on the throne when Firoz arrived. 
Peisonnlly I think that Feiisbtah is right, as Tnaz 
had swooned outside Gtilbarga, and it is more likely 
he had to be in bed aTicr the battle. ^ 

66. Thus in Biir., 53 , 

67. Zahiru d-din recoimls ait the stories current about 
Firoz’s death on pp. 66-70. F«t., I, 319, relates the 
Story that he ™ murdered at Sher .flan’s instance. 
Rafi'u'd-din Shimzi, however, says tha.t he was killed 
by his own personal servant, an Abyssinian, while he 
was reading the Qjjr’an. 

Firoz reigned for 35 years 7 months and ii days, and 
counting from 34.3.800 H. when he ascended the 
throne we come to 5.10.835/32.9.1433, the date of his 
successor's accession according to Fciishtah, Burhan 
and Tabaqat. 


Chapter 7 

NEW ErsrVlRONMENTS 

SmHABU’lHDlN AhHAD 1 
22.9,1432—17.4.1+36 
§ f. CULTURAL ASP&:tS 

Howler the new king was sod however inno¬ 

cent of ihe death of^Ls brother Firoz he might have becnj 
he must have heaved ^ sigh of relief when he beard that his 
brother wai no more* At the very outset of his rdgn he had 
to undergo the shock of the death of his beoefacior Haziat 
Jt^waja Syed Muhammad Gesu Daraz which occurred with- 
in a month of his acc^otu* Hazrai had been Ahmad^f 
supporter ever since he came to settle down at Gulbarga^ 
and It IS no exaggeration to say that but for the support of 
the group which gathered round the saint^ who had become 
a kind of leader of opposition to FiroZ, Ahmad would not 
have ousted his brother and his nephew from the throne so 
easily^ It is pombk that the saint^s death Was one of the 
causes of the change of the capital from Gulbarga to Bidar^ 
though other causes must have contributed to bring about 
the decision as well. Before leaving Gulbarga, however, be 
Ordered that a monument be raised above the mortal remains 
of the saint, and so it was that the present magniBcent tomb, 
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Chance of Caph-al 

The change of capita] v^as really a symbol of the revolu¬ 
tion which was taking place in the Bahmani state boih in its 
inward and outward aspects. The Kingdom founded by 
^Alau*d-d-djn Bahmaa Shah aud organised by Muhammad 1 , 
had suffered luiemally by the uncertainties of the royal olHcc, 
and every one of the occupants of the throne from Mujakid 
onwarda^ with the single exception of Muhammad 11, had 
met a violent death. The Bahmams had been on the throne 
for barely seventy-five years, and the shrewd Ahmad must 
have perceived that his throne was not safe in an atmosphere 
which engendered blood* thirsty traditiona. The history of 
the last three-quarters of a century was a negation of ah rules 
of orderly succession to the throne, and this state of affairs 
must have produced an atmosphere of intrigue cntaitir^ 
faithlessness and disloyalty to the ruler at Gulbarga whoever 
he might be. Moreover Ahmad must have been fully conscious 
of the steps by w hich he couM become king and ihrust adde 
his nephew^ The sainc Gesu Daraz^ death a> soon after his 
acceasion may have weighed heavily on him, and he must 
have begun thinkiqg hard how to eJslrieatc himself from the 
shackles of inuiguiiig Gulbarga where there was no doubt a 
large party of nobles and commoners who considered Ahmad 
to be merely a usurper^ 

If we compare the Gulbarga period of Bahmani rule 
with the Bidar period we can immediately perceive a ^^ast 
change tn the spirit of the Sultanate. The period of the 
Bidar Sultanate wai ooe of internal peace. Intrigues there 
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no doubt ’were, and as wilt be seen later, it was the mutual 
autipatby of the Afaqis and the DtaJchnb which hnally Jed to 
the very downfall of the kingdom. Butit is remarkable 
that after the blood-thirsty atmosphere which Ahmad left at 
Gulbarga, and in spite of the Dakhtii-Afaqi conflic t leading 
to the rise of the succession staid and the comequent decline 
of the kingship, wc God that there ti not a single case of 
rt^ide from the accession of ShihabuM-din Ahmad in 
H^a toiheflrst quarter of the aixteentb century when all 
power had been loat. In fact it was during this period that 
the right of primogeniture bccanir firmly established in the 
Deccan as it never tvas in Northern India right through the 
mediaeval period. It would not be too much to say that a 
Urge amount of credit for this state of afihirs is due to the 
man who moved hU capital to a new dUtrict. 

There was another tradition which was finally shaken off 
hy the removal of the capital, and that was the Tu^Aluq 
tradition. It has been noticed elsewhere that Flroz was the * 
first Bafamani who, while encouraging the influx of Iranians, 

* Iraqis and Arabs from over the seas, attempted to offset 
their infiucaices by an admixture of Hindu tradition in the 
fife of the Deccan. As time went on the purely Tu^Aluq 
influence rnust have waned, and the contrast between 
Mujahid^s comb and Firoz's ^Moiiblc tomb/" both on the 
same platform, is an abundant proof of this movement. It 
has already been related how Hindu influence was creeping 
even into Kicred Musfifn edifices such as the prayer niche in 
^iyasu*d-din Tahamtan^s tomb and Rro^^s maugoieutn- 
The Bidar period abo opens a nevk- chapter in the Deccan 
architecture, for while the Ti^Atuq influence almost 
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cjttiirety iu place is taken by the influence 

cf die IraniarLs find Tran^oxaoians who Bock CO the Deccan 
more tlian ever, making tbek mark in art, archJteecurei 
polidc 9 f religion and other a^pecia of the life of the Und^ to 
the great chagrin of the northern eoionuts who were novr 
calling themselves Dakhnis^ The Iranian influence in 
architecture is manifest to such an extent that the peculiar 
Pcrio-DcqcaQi or Bahmam arch with iti stiJted apex was 
copied by thetr foes of Vijayanagarj and ev^cn now the 
vmtor to the great ruins of Hampi stands astounded at the 
^thful manner in which that arch found a place in the 
Talarigatta Road, ^nana compound, watch-tower In 
Danaik^j endostire, the so-called elephants stables and other 
monuments in the great ruins side by side with purely Hindu 
temples* shrines, pUtfornu and bas^reriefs-^ 

One other cocuideratloa must have weighed on Ahmad^s 
mind and that b the sultry atmosphere ofGulbarga compared 
with the fertility and salubrity of Bidar* The word Gulborga 
or Kalbarga means **istony land** in Kannada language and 
this part of the Dcccati is noted for iti very scanty ralolalL 
On the other hand Bidar is situated on a plateau 3 j 3 So feet 
above the lea level and U definitely one of the healthiest 
parts of the Deccan tableland. It is no doubt this which has 
led our chroniclers to hand down to posterity stories of a 
Bidar rabbit or a fox chasing a dag from some other dime, 
and an old man of Bidar being stronger than young men 
of other parts of the Doccan. * 

reocni years had seen the progress of Bohmant 
ormi into Tilangana in the reign of Finxe, and although he 
had to leave Rajahm undry he managed to get a greater hold 
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the casterct parts &f Uie Deccan than hjj predecessor! ever 
had,^ In shifting the capita) to Bidar Ahmad enust have had 
mere or less ihc same considerations as those of Muhanitnad h* 
Tu^Aluq when he made Daulatabad the second capital of his 
vast empire^ For Gvilfaarga was an unsuiLablc position for the 
capital of the Bahmani Idngdom which had been greatly 
enlarged during the last seveaty-five yearSi Bidar was much 
safer, being at the very edge of the Deccan plateau, and 
besides, ivas more in the centre of the new dominions than 
the lar flung Gulbarga^ 

These were probably the considerations which led Ahmad 
Shah to think of moving his court to Bidar. There are a 
number of dates aligned to tMi important events ranging 
between the 827/14:^4 to 830/14^67 The caTlter date appears 
to be correct and there iccnii to be no rcaion why the king 
should have waited tiU the dramatic chase of the dog by the 
(m to have made up his mind about the climatic excellence 
of Bidar as FerUhtah seems to have surmised. Bidar had 
been in possession nf the MasJims right from the conquest 
of the Deccan, and was In fact the capital of the southern 
provinces before Daulatabad was made the poll deal centre 
of India by Muhammad b.^ Surely a shrewd man 

like Ahmad Shah, who must have passed through Bidar a 
number of time!, wm, bound to know what a pleasant and 
fertite place it was and must also have known that it had 
once been the capital town of the Deccan. Both Burhan-i 
Ma^asir and Tazkiratu'l-Mtiluk arc agreed that Bidar was 
made the capital immediaicly after the king's accession. 
Moreover we have an additional evidence of this in an 
loicription which has been discovered in the chief mosque of 
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the Bidar fort, the **Sobh Khamb Mayid/' which says that 
it was btiih as early B27 /e4'^4i within two years of 
Ahmad's accession, by Prince Muhamtnad after whom Bidar 
began to be caUed Muhatnmadabad." And surely the 
mosque could not have been the solitary royal edifice at 
Bidar in Say H. Wc may» therefore, well surmbe that 
Ahmad began to think of the change in the capital imme¬ 
diately after his accesnon and actually commissioned Prince 
Muliaminad to supervise the erection of a fort on the edge 
of the plateau by the side of the ancient Hindu fortress, and 
when the Jtruclures needed for the reception of his entourage, 
including the mosque, were completed in 827 he shifted 
his capital. As a matter of fact we are fortunate in posseMvng 
the actual date of the change of capitaL, for Burhan-i Ma^asir 
definitely says that the king moved on to Bidar in the month 
of Rajah in the second year of his accession i.e.i Rajab 827/ 
June 1424. Burhan does not stop here but actually names 
Bidar as the place where the great celebradoni of the 
marriage of the Crown Prince Zafar A'Aan with Princas 
A^Aa Zainab daughter of Narir /TAan Faruqi of JTAatidesh 
took place* celebrations which were marked by much 
^'musiCj incense and winCi^"^ We are told that the ^^capital 
Bidar*^ was then full of the most varied articles of high 
living and fine arts which were patronised by both the court 
and the people* while shops and trade cstablishmeots were 
full to the brim with articles of comfort and luxury** 

ARCHtTECTOtte 

One of the monumenis of note at Gulbai)^ the building 
of which was definitely commenced by Ahmad 1 is fhe 
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Tnau^olcujii Ha^rat Gqu Daraz. The Mausoleum vdth iU 
adjacent tomb of the saint^s son Syed Akbar Husaini, is a 
perfect specimen of the Pcrso-Dcccani or Bahmani arcMtcot^ 
ure and is buUt on the principles already adapted in Firoz's 
tomb- Although at first glance it seems to be a double storied 
monument with four small bouquets on E:ach corner and 
surmoimted by a grand dome with bra^ Gniabj it along 
with the sister mausoleum of the sainrs soUj one of the 
glories of Gulbarga. The amhesj jambs and the spandrils 

remind one of Firoa^s tornb^ but there is a simplicity and 
awe which inspires the onlooker to a greater extent 
espedaily as wort has been conceived on a much larger 
scale and the arches on both "storeys'^ arc simple and closed 
in Cdntrast to the trellises and triangulatinns to be seen in 
Firoz^s tomb. The interior of the mausoleuDos of both 
father and son are grand arid sombre^ while the walls arc 
ahsoliitely perpendicular to the ground and the roof is of the 
vauJted pattern with ten shallow domes. The saint^s mnnu^ 
ment was commenced fay Ahmad Shah 1 two years after hU 
death and completed by his son ^Alau^d-din Ahmad II- 
There is another huLiding at Gulbarga which can also be 
attributed to the reign nf Ahmad I i. e.^ the mosque built by 
Qaiandar Jnan^ the fint Bahmani Govcrtinr of Gulbaiga* 
It is a simple struemre with a double row of five arches and 
the ceiling superimposed by five flat domes. The style of 
the arches is more nr less the same as that of Firoz^s tomb* 
but the pillars on which they rest are proportionatdy longer 
and the whole ensemble is much simpler^ There b an 
interesting square room near Qa dandar ^Aan^^s mosque 
which reminds one of the Firozabad style of architecture in 
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that the room h surmoumed not by a dome but by a pyra- 
Tnidical form flat at the bottom with a tapering top« Thb 
vvaj probably the last edifice at Gulbarga where the ityle 
which bad perhaps been invented by Fixo^ was copied. 

\Vc now move on to Eidar, the new capital of tbc 
Bahmanb^ and enter the chef d^oevre of Ahmad I* built on 
the site of an ancient fortrcK eonnt^led with the romance of 
KaU and Damayanti and near the purana Qd^a, gunfoundry 
and die reservoirs which supplied w'ater to the paUcea. 

The fort itself^ or father a Urge part of tt, b a living 
monument to the genius of Ahmad Shah|. and although there 
must have been many additions by future sovereigns, the 
greater part of the edifices may safety be attributed to him. 
This huge quadrangle^ three-quarters of a mile long by half 
a mile broad with a ctrtumvendng wall of 4500 yards^ b 
built on the edge of the Bidar plateu which rises precipita¬ 
tely on the the eastern side to a height of 2,330 ft- above sea 
levels The moat is hewn out of solid rock but the builden 
have left a number of partitions, so that instead of One moat 
there are rcaUy three in certain places^ and these arc defend¬ 
ed by pordons jutting up from the bottom. The massive 
bastions named Kala Bnij^ Lai Burj, Kalyani Burj, Bari 
Topka Buij are all of vast dimensionsp*^ 

We enter the fort from the cast through the so-called 
Sharzah Darwaza built by Aurangzeb and then proceed to 
the Naubat Darwaza with its decorations of coloured tiles. 
There we sec a magnificent inscription In buIs inscribed in 
the band of Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani in 909/1504 sur¬ 
mounted by a Naubat JTftana- The Third gateway^ the 
Gumbad Darwaza or the *^Dome Gate’^ is the first significant 
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Bahmam jiructute %ve meet, for here free use b made both 
of the idlted arch and flat doroe reminweent of the earlier 
Tu^Atuq ttadidoa, with an apex about 70 ft. above the 
ground tevet* It is a ample structure and its most pronii* 
nent factor IS the stilt in the outer arch. We now pass by 
certain stmetures dating from Bandi times and come to the 
Solah Khamb Masjid built in 837/1434 direction 

of Prince Muhammad and under the superviaon of Q«bli 
Sultani.'^ It b called the Solah Khamb masjid as the 
ceiling is supported by sixteen massive pillars each more than 
[4 fi. in diameter. There arc two inewesUng things connect¬ 
ed with thb Mosque ; firstly, there b a reservoir placed on 
the roof for the supply of water to the mosque and possibly 
10 the pataces; secondly, the scheme of thb mosque » more 
or less the same as that of the great Jam!' Masjid at Gul- 
barga, though of course on a much smaller scale, and 
practically every worshipper b able to see the Imam in spite 
of there being so many pillars, with the advantage of a firec 
flow of air in spite of the large covered area.'* The diffe¬ 
rence between the two mosques b that an open platform 
has been added here no doubt owing to the smallness of the 
covered area. Quite close by b the structure which was 
rurmeriy regarded as the courtyard of the Queen but which 
proved to be one of the Audience Halb when the whole site 
was excavated in 1909. There arc furthermore two large 
platforms divided from each other by a wide roadway lead¬ 
ing to TaJUlt Mahal and the adjoining chambers. The 
platform of one ofthae balls b 109 ft. long by 5 ® ft- b^sad 
while the plfttronu opposiie mcasura no? ft. by 50 ft., tte 
former probably being tfac site of the Aiwan-i Bmi-i iWas or 
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the HaJl of Private Audience aod the other of Aiwao-i Bar-i 
'Am or the Hall of Public Audience. The smaller platform has 
a triple lOw of pedoiaij on which the pillars supporting the 
roof O'Qce rested, while on the eastern and westem aidaoTthe 
great hall are remains ofsmaUer balls which perhaps served as 
resUng rooms of the Sultan. There arc also traces of small 
rooms off the main hall which are perhaps his robing looms. 

We now come to the TaiAt ^£ahal and the adjoining 
palaces» which form a manihceni ensemble. It is related 
that when the 'AdiJ Shahi Governor of Bidar knew that the 
palacc-fortrcK was soon to be occupied by Aurangzeb, he 
blew up the palaces rather than hand them over to the 
MugAal conqueror, with the result that most of what must 
have been magnificent Bahmani structures are now but a 
mass of rums. Of some structures only the platforms remain 
and they have recently been unearthed; of others walk have 
been spared like those of the TaAAt Mahal and others still, 
such as the baths and the “Hazar Kotthri" or **A Thousand 
Cubicles" still stand as perpetual monuments of (he magni¬ 
ficence that was the capital of the BahmanLs.'^ Near the 
TaAAt Mahal the clearing of the debris has brought to %ht 
great halls of considerable dimensiois, some as large as 70 ft. 

35 it", and subterranean chambers, octagonal rooms with 
flight of steps adit fairly decorated with glazed dies of myriad 
colours. The grandest building of the bt « the TaAAt 
Malial or the Throne Hall itself which was probably the scene 
of the coronation of so many Bahmani potentates, scenes 
which have been described in detail by onr chroniclers. 
Mr. G. Vazdant (sometime Director of Archaeology, H. E. H. 
•he Nizam's Dominions) says about this Throne Room; ‘The 
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arches rise so 3S to convey an oir of loftiness, and the beauti¬ 
ful tile decorations of the Cicadc, relieved by bands of carved 
black stone give an idea of sumptuousness ootnbinqd with 
good taste only to be found in architectures of the highest 
order. The plan of the interior of the room h extremely 
picturesque, the square form the exterior of the building 
being converted into an ornamental octagon by the build¬ 
ing of niches of elegant design at corners. Excluding the 
niches the room measures 24®- acfo**- The 
and the country aroiuid is superb, and the architect could 
not have selected a better site for the building of the throne 
room.”'* The arches arc all very suited and this would 
suflident to prove Iranian iDflucnce. This Alaqi influence 
on administration will be dealt with in detail when we come 
to its political aspect; hut nDihing can show this influence 
on Deccan art than two bold ouiUncs of the Persian embl™ 
on each of the eastern and northern facades, the Lion 
with the Rising Sun in the background, flanking the 
arch on both sides, all worked it mosaic of beautifully 
coloured ti!«. which attract the attention of the visitor as he 
approaches Ahmad's paUce. Even in the manifestly Per¬ 
sian ensemble, we perceive Hindu influence in some of the 
carving, of the ma rginal borders of black stone as weU as the 
Hindu Iambs which support the arch in the numerous doors 
of the palace and which clearly indicate the synthesis of 

cultures which was proceeded in the Deccan. It was perhaps 

the grandne® of this composite structure which struck^A 
Azari of Is&fian in Iran, the preceptor of the Crown Ptincc, 
who composed the foUowing lines in honour of the occasion ; 
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So much for the fort. There b one other monument of 
Ahnaad I which set the fashion at Bidar far seventy five years 
anti that was the sepulchre of Ahmad Shah himself, which 
is the first of a line of tombs situated in the village of Asbtur 
a couple of miles from the city of the Bidar. Although ic 
was barely twelve years since the death of Firoz, the style 
of Ahmad Shah^s tomb is in marked contrast to that of 
Firos* Here we find three and not two storeys as they 
appear from the Mterior^ while the entrance arches on 
the four sides arc much loAier and grartder than the com* 
parativdy small arches of Firoz's tomb. The sense of 
strength of Ahmad's tomb is enhanced by the fact that die 
comer bouquets are considerably smaller, while the old 
Tqg^luq dome has given place to a grand oval dome resting 
on a huge drum tvith a finia! at die top. But more than the 
exterior^ it h the interior decora tions which show a marked 
contrast to the Gulbarga edifice. Here wc see the Sufic nr 
perhaps Shj*ah influence par exceUeDcc^ The iuleriof was 
decorated under the supervision of the calitgraphist MugAis 
of Shiraz, perhaps himself of Shi'ah pcrsualton^ who has 
tiuenbed the name of the Aposde of Idam and the fourth 
Caliph *Ali in a hundred ways and inserted the ShL'ite darud. 
As one enters the sepulchre one is overawed by lU. grandeur 
and sombreness and the impression one gets is one of 
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bnmciuity something like the impreasion of an Istanbul mosque 
on a small scale. One finds specimeiH of all stj les of Arabic 
writing, KoG, Tu^Ara, NasAA and the rest and, perhaps m 
view of the comparative darkness of the Interior, the msenp- 
liops are painted in bright colours, gold, vermilion and 
green, or even a brighto- background, studded here 

there rvith resplendent stones, some cfwliich are sard to be 

real diamonds of inestimable value. The interior of Ahmad 
Shah^stomb must he ranked as one of the masterpieces of the 
calligraphic art of Mediaeval India.* 


OUO-COStERS AND NeW-OOmERS 
All thb shows the extent to wMch art and architecture and 
the general lUe of the people has been inGuenced >»y *h«« 

New-comer*« who came from over-sea* and made the 
Deccan their home. The influx bad been going on for some 

ycai* previously, but it was for the first time that on h« 
accession, Ahmad appointed one of them, his old fneud 
JTAaiaf Hasan Basri (who had. in a way, saved his lifi^nd 
put him on the throne) his Wakil-i Saltanat or I^mc 

Minister, creating him MaiikuVTuiiar or Prince o^er- 

chant^ a title which became one of the highest tn the 1^ 
indmestoeorne.** It was no doubt the great heights at¬ 
tained by this statesman-merchant which roused the envy of 
all his opponents and was the beginning of the gr«l cl«vage 
between the so called Dakhnis and the Afaqis _w^ch finally 
sounded the death-knell of the Bahmam kingdom itself. 
Mmad tested the loyalty ofhis^Afaqi” courtier nme and 
again, especially when he was surrounded by the 
during the Vijayanagar campaign early m his reign and had 

ahair-brtadlh escape mainly owing to the great resource and 
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courage qf such Nevr-comerj as Syed Husaia BadaJtfiahi, Mir 
‘AH SistanS, ‘Abdul-lah Kurd and others. He thereupon 
ordered a special corps of three thousanii anebers froin ‘Iraq, 
jrAorasan, Transqxania, Turkey and Arabia to be enrolled 
In the royal army, and appointed a New-comer JTAwaja 
Hasan Ardistanl to teach bowmaoshJp to the Princes, After 
the successhil Kooian campaign led by the Maliku’t-Tujjar 
In 833/1430 the king conferred upon him a suit of hla own 
royal robes and other gifts "the like of which had never been 
presented by a king to any of his subjects.”*^ 

The antipathy to which this phenomenal progress of the 
New-comers, gave rise had its first unfortunate reaction quite 
early, during the campaign against Gujarat over Mahim 
It is alleged that after the campaign was over, a party of 
Old-comcrt went ta a deputarion to the Crown Prince, who 
was commanding the Bahmanj forces, and told him that it 
was the afaqis and not they who had really decided to retreat. 
The Prince svas Impressed by what he was told, and the 

resultofihisnon-coopcTatioii between the factions \%as that 

the Gujaratis defeated Malifcu’t-Tujjar’i forces and hU own 
brother JTAumais b. Hasan was taken prisoner along with 
many others. 

Perhaps the n«t great influx of the New-comers was in 
connection with the advent of Shah /TAalitu'l-lah son of the 
saint Shab Ni‘iiiatu4-Iah KirmanL It will be remembered 
that the Bahmanis were great patrons of learning and piety 
and the more thoughtful of them tried to call to the Deccan 
those whose intellectual worth made them prominent in 
their own spheres, Ahmad was himself noted for his 
erudition in jfts and sciences, and always regretted that 
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there twis no One of any cmitwnce in (he world of learning 
left ID the Deccan after the death of Haerat Gew Darae.” 
So when he heard of the great piety and learning of Shah 
Ni*matu'l-lah he began to think of getting him to the 
and sent ShaUA Habibu’I-Uth Junaidi and Mir Shamsu’d-din 
Qinnnu with numcroui presenta to him requesting him to 
grace the Deccan by his presence. The saint sent one of hi* 
disciples Mulla Qutbu’d-din iCirmarn to Bidar instead^ 
with a twelve-peaked erawn as a present to the king. It is 
said that as soon as the Mullah drew near the king exclaimed 
that this was the person whom he had seen in a dream on 
the night of the battle with Firosi with the identical ^wn 

in Ids hands.’^ He now sent another deputation to Kirman 
condsdng of JTAwaja‘Imada'd-dln Samnam and Saifu’l-lah 

Haaanabadi asking the saint to send at least one of his »ns 
if he could not come to the Deccan himself; but this time 
also the saint made his excuses saying that he bad only one 
son Alialilti’l-lah from whom he did not want to be parl^ 

and sent his grandson Shah Num’l-lah instead. On receiv¬ 
ing this auspicious mcssagCi Ahmad sent his own palanquio 
to the Chau! harbour and commissioned Syed Muhammad 
Sadr and Mir Abu’l (iasim Jurjani to reetjive him on the 
boat itself. Wen the party arrived near Bidar, he himself 
went out to receive the honoured guest as far as Kaintur. 
The spot where Shah Nuru^l-lah met the king was hence¬ 
forward called Ni'matabad, while Shah Nurul-Iah was 
created Malitu’l-Masha’iJtA giviitg him hU precedence 
over ail the Masha'iitA of the Deccan including the 
dcscendcntsorHaaratGesu Daraz whom he venerated so 

much." The king admitted him into the bosom of his own 
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family by mariyUig his own daughtar to him. After Shah 
Ni^matuUtahns death on 22.7.834/5.5.1431 hh wholeftimiJy 
migrated to fiidor laduding Shah Habib ul-lah, sttmamed 
CAazi^ who also became the king*» son-jQ-Iawv He W33 given 
the jagir of Bir and Shah Muhibu^l-lah svas given the 
daughter of the Grown Prince 'AlauM-din in mamagt^ 
The king began to have such a belief in the Masha’IibA and 
Syeda In general and the Kirtnam family in particular that 
^vhen the first anniversary of Shah NPmatuU-lah’s deads 
arrived, he himself washed die hands of the MashaW 
gathered together for the occarion. 

There are two episodes which show the great regard whidt 
Ahmad had for those from 'Iraq and also posaibly his 
inclination towards the Stu'ah doctrine* Firstly, be sent 
thirty thousand silver tankas to be distributed to the needy 
Syeds of Karbala which shows his leaning towards the Shi^ah 
doctrine. It ia further related liow^ when a member of 
the Deccan aristocracy^ Sher Mull by name^ insulted one 
Syed NasIniM-dln Karbala^, he had the culprit trampled to 
death by a mad elephant regardless of hh rank in sodety** 
It seems that towards the end of his reign the Old-comers nr 
the “Dakhni*' part>' began to be entirely neglected by the 
king and his entourage became wholly composed of 
comers. 

Fusion of CuLTUftEs 

It might seem from the foregoing account of the influx of 
the New-comers that there was no trace left of any Hindu 
induence in the polity of the Bahmani kingdom^ hut ihb b 
Ihr from the truth. We have already seen the attempts of 
Firoz to create a composite culture in the Deccan and ihesc 
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attempts were carrieti on by Ahmnid ai welL For ati 
example of ikia inBuence we may refer to the manner in 
which the ^Urs or the anniversary of the king^a death b 
celebrated to this day. The first thing to remember h that 
the anniversary is celebrated not according to the Hijri 
reckoning but according to the Hindu Calendar* i.e.i on the 
twentieth of the lunar month in which the Holi festi^'^aJ is 
celebrated^ and ihis is the date on which the oercaionics 
connected wth the ‘Ufs really start. Then it is the Jangam 
Or the head of the Lingayats of Madhyal in the GuJbarga 
district who comes to Bidar with a train of about three 
hundred men, and a number of camels and horsca^ tt b this 
Jangam who enters the sepulchre every day of the 'Tin with 
orchestra and all emblems of royalty^ blows the conch, 
c rushes open the coconuts according to the accepted Hindu 
Jashion, and mates an offering of flowers to the sepulchre. 
But ihb Jangam h drssed as an orthodoa Muslim with 
a dervish cap on his head, a staff in his haDd and clothed in 
the flowing robes of a Muslim divine. The *Urs is attended 
by thousands of Hindus and Muslims who consider Ahmad 
to be a saint without any distinction whaievcri** 

Ahmad was himself a man of creative temperament and is 
related that he invented a number of new designs tn 
artillery technique *^ Bidar must have been a great place 
for the manufacture of munitions of w^ar, and there b BtUI a 
ward of the town named after the polbhen of iron where 
swords and daggers used to be polbhcd. The public of 
Bidar was also made to attend to manly exercises^ and even 
today thediy, or what b left of it, » dbuded accordu^ to 
the four great schoob of athletics and military training 
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aLthough very little of the former glory is left^ 

We have already related how the Bahmant inHuenec has 
found its place in the architecture of Vyayanagar^ But 
perhaps even more strange Is the fact that in an inscriptiotis 
on a copperplate grants of June 26^ 1424^ calls the Deva 
Raya II of Vijayanagar “Suratfana” qf Sultan. Wc are 
also told that as early as 1430 there were ten thousand 
MujlijTis in the Vijayanagar cavalry and that one of the 
companions of Devn Raya himself was a Muslim named 
Ahmad —facts which clearly remind 11s that in Ahmad 

Shah's time the line of demarcation in the Deccan could 
not have hceo purely communal by any meam. 

This aspect of Life is also to be perceptible in the advice 
which the king is said to have given to hb som when he 
made the eldest Croivo Prince and gave charges of the 
provinces of the Kingdom to other sons towards the end of 
his rdgo. Apart from the promise on Avhich they were made 
to swear that they would not oppose each othetp diey were 
admonished to be good to the foUow^mg classes of thtir 
subjects: (t) the learned, who were the possessors of the 
secrets of knowledge of matters temporal as svell as spiritual l 
(u) servants of the state as In them lay the power of doing 
good to the people; (iiij royal councillors as it was they who 
helped to frame the policy of the state; and (iv) farmers and 
cultivators as it was they who provided food to all and 
sundry. 

f POLITICAL ASPBCl^ 

PoUCY or CoHCILlATION 

Immediately on his acoesdon to the throne on 3.10.0^3:5/ 
22.9.142:3 the new Sultan set to work to minimise the 
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effects of the clcavag* which had brought hini to the thirone. 
As has been rdcotioncd above he oreated the man who had 
saved hb life, iTAaiaf Hasan Basrip Maliku^t-Tujjar, and 
made him Ptime Z^Umster of the kingdonii while at the 
same dmc he extended his hands to hh opponents by 
hringiDif into favour Hoshiyar ^AinuP'-Mulk and Bedar 
NizamuU-Mulk tnahing them Amiru'hUinara and Sarlashkar 
of Dauiatabad respectively. Following the policy of iqlera- 
tioo, he gave a tnanaab of 500 to his nephew and potential 
enemy Hasan JTAan, who was gjvcn a jagir witJi its centre 
at Firozabad, the capital of his father. The only limitations 
to his movements were that he was not allowed to go more 
than four kroh or about seven miles from hU palace. 
He led a Luxurious and even a licentious life and lived on 
through his uncle’s reign* We are told that he was blinded 
by Ahmad’s successor ^AlauM-din Ahmad 11 and we hear uo 
more of him 

Ahmad seems to have systematised the Mansabdari ^tem 
giving a ennnsab Of s^ooo to each Sarlashkar* 1,500 to the 
Amiru^UUmaraj 1,300 to Watilp and Mansabs ranging from 
iQO to TgCKio to other amirs* He also ordered that those 
receiving the mansaba of 1,000 and over should be aDowed 
to ugjip their own ensign, drums and necklace.^ The reason 
why the mansab to the Sarlashkars and the Amini’hUmara 
was of greater mooctary value than that of the Prime Minister 
was that the former were mtlitary commanders and while 
they had jagiri id their possession for the army, they had to 
keep their own position dignified and secure by the amount 

of the caansab. 
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VlJAVAJ^AOAR ASP TlLANOA^iA 

It was not Iqi^ arier his acowsion that Ahmad rcowcd 
the struggle with Vijayanagar, as certaiu matters had been 
left undecided by the death both of Firoz and Devaraya of 
Vijayanagar in 1422. Ahmad left the pangs of the obvious 
defeat of the Bahmaoi arms during the last days of his late 
brother’s rcIgHj and in 1423 set out with the formidable 
army of forty thousand liorsc towards the south.® Bukita III 
who was ruling Vijayanagar rightly felt how powerless he 
ivas to stand atone and sent incsaengcrs to Anapota 
Velama of Tllansana for help, at which Atiapota sent his 
forces commanded probably by Linga to his southern neigh¬ 
bour. It is related that the Velama forces defeated-the 
SahmanJs at Torgul Badami and Btgir, exterminating the 
entire Muslim population from the first two places.® The 
Bahmani and the Vijayanagar armies came face to lace on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra, and although the Vijayana- 
garis had a force of nearly two lacs of infantry, artillery and 
archers, they chus* to cany on a guerilla warfare attacking 
the Bahmani camp every night and killing men and horses 
in great numbers. When Ahmad got thoroughly tired of 
waiting he crossed the river with his 2,000 gun-carriages 
hoping to drive the enemy into a regular battle, but the 
Vijayanagar army seems to have retreated further back leav¬ 
ing their territory to be pillaged by Ahmad’s soldiers. 

A council of war was now held in the Bahmani camp and 
it was decided to cross the Tungabhadra in full force. The 
Vclamas were the first to take to their heels and returned to 
Tilangana, Then a most extraordinary thing happened- 
When ‘Alam A 7 ian, Lodi Altan and EJiiawar /Tiban A^Aan 
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had ctoaacd the Tungabhadia with 10,000 soldien they came 
across Bukka Raya who was sleeping on the edge of a plan¬ 
tation of sugar cane. When he saw the BahmanJ soldiers 
going umvatiiy through the field, he became so fiighlened 
that when they came up to him he pretended that he tvas 
only a gardener and carried out their orders to carry a load 
of Sugar cartes for them, thanking Gods that he had not been 
recognised^ In the meantime it was rutnoured in the Vijaya- 
nagar camp that Ahmad Shah had crossed the river and that 
the Raya bad disappeared, and dispirited as the Vijayanagar 
army was, the Sultan’s soldiers played havoc with it. At the 
first Opportunity offered to him Bukka Hcd and joined lits 
staff, ffyingback to his capital where he shut himself up. 
The Bahmani army, tired of tlie waiting game, committed 
many atrocities aod sent four idols to be placed in front of 
Haarat Gesu Daraz’s tomb at Gulbarga as a good omcn/’<® 

It was now the SulUm's turn to be surrounded while off 
his guard. It is related that on the Persian Nm Year’s Day, 
the Sultan pitched hu camp on the bank of a late for a re¬ 
laxation from work in the form of a buck shoot. He strayed 
away more than eight miles from the main camp when he 

was overtaken by five or six thousand of the enemy cavalry 
unawara and had to fly headlong to a new barn built by 
farmen in a field. Before he could reach the walls of the 
bam the enemy overtook his retainers and in the skirmish 
two hundred of the latter were killed, while it was vdth the 
greatestdifficulty that Ahmad could himself scale the walbof 
the enclosure. On that day, one of the most critical in the 
Sultan’s life, many of hb entourage showed their mettl^ and 
among those who are named are Syed Husain BadaAAshi, Mir 
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Farrutft BadaAA^j Mi/*Ali Si^tB^ni^ Mir‘All Kurd^ 'UbsLidu* 
"UUli KabuLij A'Au$ru Uzbak^ AJu*aja Hasan Ardistam and 
Qasiro Beg Safshikan. Tht Htnduj, whose numbers 
more of less intact^ now tried to pull down the walls of the 
cciclosurCi In the meantime^ however, there was hubbub in 
in the royal eamp at not Ending the king, and a high officer 
in the army^ ^AbduhQadir^ gathered together two or three 
thousand soldiers from the ITAasa Khci or Royal Bodyguard 
and headed towards the enclosure which had already been 
partly demolished by die enemy, fn the hght tvbich cusued 
the Bahmani soldiei^ got the upper hand and thus the Idng^s 
life was saved when almost every thing had been tosu*'® 

It was a great day for the NcHr-comers for, as will be 
noticed, every one of those who had saved Ahmad Shah 
from a vile death at the hands of the enemy, belonged to 
that group. The king there and then granted the lltde 
uUjitjj to 'AbduH Qadir, created him A'Aan-i- 

A'j^anan and made him Sarlashkar of Berar with a mansab 
of while his brother ^Abdu'l-Latif who had also 

fought bravely to save the life of the king^ was created Aian- 
i A^am and made Sarlashkar of Tliangona. He gave man- 
sabs of 300 to many other Neiv-oOmers inch as Syed Hasan 
BadafcAshi and MLr ^Ali Sbeaui while Qasim Beg Sa&hlkan 
became a mansahdar of 500 with a jagir at Kalbar and 
JTAwaJa Beg was created Qalandar itiAaii and made the 
darpg^a of Gulbarga, Mir ^Ali Kurd was made a hazart 
and JTliwaja Hasan ArdLstanl and A^usru Beg Uzbek appoint¬ 
ed to teach the heir to the throne the art of bowmaftship 
and archery. To crown all this ATAataf Hasan Muliku^t^ 
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TiJ^'ar Vi'as ordered to collect three hundred archers From 
^Iraq, /TAurasan^ Traiiscaspbn regions, Ada Mnor and 
Arabia for the RoyaJ anny/i 

After this hairbreadth escape the king marched on to 
Vijayanagar itself and sent a messenger to the Raya that one 
of the conditions of peace would be that the Raya should 
have all the arrears of tribute loaded on the backs of the 
elephants from his stables and thoc should be sent to the 
Sultan’s camp ^rith bands playing in front and trith the 
Crown Prince of Vijayanagar at the head of the procession. 
This was promptly done;, and when the cavalcade arrived at 
the Sultan’s camp it was received in right royal fashion by 
the Bahmanj nobles and conducted to the king's presence. 
The king forthwith clothed the Crowm prince of Vijayanagar 
w\h royal rubes and a bejewelled dagger and pr^ented him 
with Arab and Turkish horses and elephants^ greyhounds 
and three falcoas^ After these ccreiuomcs the king marched 
back towards the Krishna where he said goodbye to the 
Crown Prince.*^ 

We have noticed how in the beginning of the campaign 
the Vclamas had sided with the Raya Vijayanagar against 
Ahmad Shah. Bukka HI died early in (433 and was 
succeeded by Deva Raya but this did not make any 
difference to Ahmad’s planSj for he wanted now' to punUh 
the Vclamas and therefore marched right into Tllangana m 
828/1425 haldng for a\Hdiileat Golconda. Here he rested 
for a month and twenty days sending A*^m ‘Abdu'l- 

Latif ITAan in advance to Warangah where the fight between 
his forces and Anapota If ended tti the latter's d^th on the 
l>att!cfield. The Sultan now entered Waraugal in triumph 
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and JTAan-i A*Mm was sent to subjugate the whole of 
Hlangana which he did in a f'ew month’s time. The king 
now returned to his capital having achieved his purpose and 
IcTi JTAanH A^ssaiu as Governor of Tilangana,'** 

Mahur Campaigns 

The Sultan did not take much rest after the arduous 
campaigns in tlie south and the east and in 6^9/14^6 was 
soon on horseback for the north to recUim Mahur which 
had somehow gone into the hands of a local chieftain- The 
accounts given to us of Mahur campaign or scries of cam¬ 
paigns by our authoridc^ are rather obscure. It seems that 
he had to lead a number of campaigns iuto the Mahitr 
country . In the first campaign as the kiug approached the 
country, the Mahurians hid themadves in the jungle dther 
underground or at the tops of the mountains and evidently 
carried on a guerilla warfare. The Sultanas route w'as clear^ 
and he over-ran the whole country and even right into the 
territory of the ruler of Gondwrana as far as the diainond 
mines o^vned by him. It seems that after partly accomplish¬ 
ing his object the Sultan ^vent and spent a whole year at 
EUichpur and in the meantime captured Gawil and repaired 
the fort of Narnala. The next year, 630/1417* Ahmad Shall 
again marched to Mahur which had been left unsubduedj 
but even now he could not take it and had to return to the 
capital. It was third onslaught against Mahur which was 
successful after all and, perhaps in order to cover his hard 
earned conquest, the Sultan advanced as far as KtiUum and 
reduced that fort in the fim onslaught. He was particulariy 
harsh In this corapaign as he killed the chief outright and 
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Created the people with scant kindness-*^ 

Malwa 

What Ahmad Shah reaLly tvanted was to preserv e his line 
of comm iiTii catioM with the capital and cover his rear as he 
wished now to take possession of A’Aandtahj Malwa and 
Gujarat which Timur bad granted to his brother FirOE, and 
then proceed to the final assault on Vtjayanagar, He, the 
first Bahmani of Bidar. was in fad reviving the ambitions of his 
ancestor Bahman Shah, the first BahmanJ of Gulbarga* He 
rightly perceived that tjie principality of Kheria w'as a point of 
vantage between Malwa and the Dcccati, and its chief, N^ar- 
singh, bad, of his own accord, perhaps out of fear of Htsbang 
of Malwa, sent presents to the Sultan along with the keys of the 
citadel and rccjucsted Alifjiad Shah to declare JCberla a Bah-* 
man! protectorate* Ahmad Shah sent a farman to ffAan*! Jahan 
'Abdu’I-Qadir, Governor orBcrar, to collect the levies of the 
province and hurry to Narsingh's help, while the Sultan 
himself started in 832/1429 with 6,000 cavalry for ElHchpur, 
where he moved on to Kheria itself* Rumour now spread 
that Naisingb had become disloyal and broken his plighted 
tvoid, allying himself with Hoshang Shah^* who had got 
vMi- inkUnp into the intentions of the Bahmani Sultan. It 
was also hinted that Naningh had promised to give the king 
of Malwa one lac of tankas for every day’s march totvards 
Kheria.^ Hoshang came to Kheria by forced marches with 
an army 30,000 strong. Perhaps perceiving the difficulty of 
hbtask Ahmad, who had barely half that numfer under 
his command retreated into actual Bahmani territory'. He 
thought that Hoshang had two aUematives, cither to retreat 
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back into the; Malwa^ or to attack the Deccan, He 
coosideied the second alternative to be tootc advantageous to 
himself as in that case he would be id a better posldon to 
defend his owa territory. Now the rioblcs and staff officers 
wanted to come to grips with the Malwe&e immediately,, 
while men like Mulla ^Abdul-C^ani arnf Mufti SadraM-din 
protested that he should desist from fighting against another 
hfuslim as far as possible. Ahmad sent a message to Hoshang 
that he v^'oiild be willing to retreat if the other side also went 
back home^ and tt was no use shedding each otheris blood. 
Wj ih out w-ai ting for a reply Abroad Jhah broke his camp 
and retreated^ pursued by the Mahicsc who pitched their 
tents on the idetirieal spot quitted by him. 

At this critical juncture the king boldly faced his stad'and 
justified his retreat by saying that formerly it was he who 
was perhaps in the wrong but rwvv the enemy had attacked 
his dominions it was his duty to oppose him. In the batde 
that ensued the king gave charge of the right wing to JT^an-i 
Jahan *Abdu 4 -Q.adir aud of the left to Abdu’blah the 
graudson of Isma^Ji MuAA while the centre was under Grown 
Prince *AlauMin. Both armies soon got interlocked with 
arrows and axca flying hither and tbithcrr and dense hand to 
hand fighting ensued ksting the whole day and terrible 
slaughter raged on both sides^ At the time of the afternoon 
prayers the Sultan touched the ground by his forehead 
prayed God to grant liim victory, after which be fell on the 
Malwcsc with his ^veil-equipped reserve of 10,000 picked 
horse and 12 elephants. As night fell the tout of the 
Malwesc was conopleic and they left the field leaving 2,000 
killed^ Tlie king of Malwa himself left the field atid hurried 
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back to hii Wngdoin a* he could leaving his sons, daughters 
and zenana behind. Ahmad now showed that he was a man 
of chivalry; he actually gave o«tty presents to the Malwcse 
princes and sent them and the ladies over the border with a 
Strong force to guard them. 

Nmingh now begged the king's pardon and was pcrtmlted 
to invite him to his palace where they feasted him in a right 
royal manner. The king declared Kherla to be a Bahm^i 
protectorate and honoured Naisingh who accompanied him 
as far as Mahur which was henceforward to be the aorthern 
outpost of the Deccan. Ahmad Shah left his second ^soo 
Mahmud JWan governor of the territory where he remained 
till the end of his day.^* 

PamcE ‘AtAu’n-Dijt’s Maiuiiage 

With both Malwa and Gujarat as potential eneimes, 
Ahmad Shah naturally looked to Nasir JTAan Faniqi of 
SAandesh for an alliance, especiaUy when he saw that Faruqi 
was always afraid of the rising power of Gujaxau It was 
about this time that he sent ‘Aziz Kh^ii lo ifilandesh request¬ 
ing the hand of his daughter, AjAa Zainab for Che Crown 
Prince of the Deccan. The girl was sent to Bidar for faff 
marriage and as has been related above, the capital was all 
M felt for many weeb. The marriage took place at the hour 
allotted to it by astrologers, and after the ceremony was Over 
the king distributed cMtly silken robes, jewels, pcarU and 
ornaments to those taking part in the function." 

KoKKAN Ai»P Gujajiat 

Towards the end of 8 So/-i 4 a 7 tbe Sultan made MaUku’t 
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Tujjar Hasati Basil d mansabdar of 2^000 and ap« 

poiated him Governor of Daulatabad^ ordering him to clear 
the Konkan tcriilqry from dacoits and rebels and put an 
cad to such chieTcaxns as ciacceded thdr autho^itJ^ The new* 
governor w^as highly sueccssful in this campaign and sent many 
elephants laden with booty to the capital besides capturing a 
number of forttf^scs. We have already related how iTAalaf 
Hasan was honoured when be returned to Bidar to the great 
chagrin of tha Old-comers vfho naturally could not see eye 
to eye with him.®^ Now^ some kind of quarrel had cropped 
up between Ahmad I of Gujarat, one of the most eminent of 
Gujarati monarchal and Hoshang Shah of N-falvva over a 
cemin Raja Kanha ofjhalawar who was being pursued by 
Ahmad and who had taken refuge with Hoshang in 833/1430. 
Shihabu^d-dm Ahmad thereupon sent Bahmani forocs to sup 
port the Raja and this army advanced as far as Nandurbar 
and SuJtanpur sacking every thing that came tn the way. 
Ahmad of Gujarat thereupon sent the Commander-in-Chlcf 
Muqarrabu'l-Mulfc, IftUAaru^Z-Mulk, Syed Abu^l Qasim and 
Syed'Alam with the Crown Prince Muhammad at their 
head to Nandurbarp where the Deceani forces were defeated 
and had to fly back to Daulatabad. On getting news of this 
disaster the Eabmani Sultan sent the Crown Prince 'Alu'd-din 
\vho w^as met at Daulatabad by Naalr A'^an Faruqi and the 
Raja ofjhalawar. There was another battle with the Gujarat 
army at the “Pass of Manck^^ where again the Deccani army 
was defeated. ShihabuM-din Ahmad was much grieved and 
he was about to try and make amends for the loss he had 
sustained^ when new ivas received that Rai Qulb, Governor 
of Mahaim on behalf of Gujarat was dead, and he ordered 
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A Aalaf Hasan Maliku’t-Tujjar, who was then campaigmng 
in the Konkan, lo advaiv^o and occupy the island. 


On hearing this Ahmad of Gujarat coromissioncd bis son 
Zafar JtTAati, who had already won laurels on the field of 
battle, with IfdJtAaTu'l-MuMc against ATlalaf Hasan and 
ordered MiiitAlisu*l-Mullc, Kotwal of Diu, to go to Konkan 
which he did with a fleet of 17 sails from Veraval, Gogha, 
Cambay and Diu. The Gujarati forces surrounded Thana, 
which was a Bahmani stronghold, and Ibrced the Qil adar to 
fly. Zafar JTAim, heartened hy victoty, now advanced to 
Mahaim where there was an engagement between the 
Bahmani forces and Gujaratis which lasted the whole day, 
at the end of which iTAalaf Hasan had lo retire to the adja¬ 
cent island of Bombay. He sent an urgent mtasage ,to the 
capital for help. Shihabu’d-din Alunad Lmmcdiately sent an 
army of io,ooo!, and 60 elephants to the west under com¬ 
mand of Prince Muhammad who soon joined his eldest 
brother the Crown Prince ‘Alau’d-din. Unfortunately 
‘Alau’d-din became ill and bad to move a few days march 
away from the scene. It has already been noticed that a 
considerable amount of jealousy had risen in the nunds of 
the Old-comets against the sudden rise of the Afaqis, and just 
when the Deccani and Gujarati forces were preparing for a 
decision on the bataefidd, leaden of the Old-comers went in 
deputation to the Prince and poisoned his mind against the 
New-comers.” Not only that, they also dedded that they 
would not take part in actual fighting in order to leave 
ATAalaf Hasan in the lurch. The Gujaratis perhaps came to 
know of the rift in the Bahmani ranks. So when the oppor¬ 
tune hour arrived, they feU upon the Bahmani forces and cut 
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them to pifceSp They captured Maliku^t-TujJar^s brother 
AAumais b. Hasan and carried ofT a huge booty consisting of 
Humorous Horses and elephants and other valuable articles 
found in the bag^ge and cquipmeni left on the held by the 
defeated Bahmani army.*^ 

On reedving neu-s of this great tragedy the Sultan order¬ 
ed the mobilisation of all available forces at Mubammad- 
abad-Bidar and himself proceeded to the Gujarat border 
pitching his camp on the frontier town of Bcsol or Beul 
which he invested. The Hindu chieftain of Beul sent word 
to the king of Gujarat for help promising regular tribute in 
future if he were to rid him of those unwelcome visitors from 
thesouthp On receiving this message the king of Gujarat 
proceeded to the scene with a targe army^ and as be approa^ 
ched Beul the Bahmani Sultan retired some distance while 
the Gujarati forces foUovp'ed him. The two armies at last 
pitched their camps on the opposite banb of the Tapti^ and 
again there was a stalcmate^neither of the opposing monarchs 
allowing his forces to cross the river and engage the eue^y 
in full force though probabty some small skirmUhes went on. 
Both parties sought the advice of learned men, who were 
evidently fallowing the camp^ as to what should be done in 
order to stop further shedding of bloodp and Gnally a treaty 
was entered into at Beul hetw^scfi the two potentates under 
which that town was handed back to Gujarat^ but othemise 
agreed upon. This treaty of Beul important 
as^ eitoepting for is remarkable In that it was a short eptsodc 
in the next rdgu it was kept as an ariiclr of Jaith both by 
Gujarat and tbe Deccan for a cenniry and subsisted right up 
to the time when the Bahmani kings had lost effective 
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conii'c>l Over their governors and subordinates*^ 

SscoND Malv^-kse Campaign 

Ahmad Shah had to fight Hoshtiog of Malwa once again. 
When Hodiang saw that the Bahmani Sultan Was hiasy with 
Gujarat and was showing a certoirt amount of weaknesSj he 
led an army against the ally of the Deccan hTarsingh of 
Khcrla in 837/1434 and killed him. Ahmad Lmmediately 
pri^ceeded to the north to Sght his svi^om etiomy, but his 
kinsman Nasir /TAan of JfAandcsh came in ihc w^ay and used 
hifl gc3od offices to arrange a treaty hciwecn the two under 
which it was decided that Bcrar should go to the Deccan 
and the suzerainty over Kherla should be transfcired to 
Malwa-^ 

Tilangama AoAlri 

Probably taking advantage of ail this certain oudying 
parts of the kingdom^ especially Tilanganap had rebelled 
against the Bahmanis. Rajahmundry had already been lost 
and Doddya Alla was ruling tliere as an independent chief, 
and now the Velamas declared their independence and 
perhaps drove out A^zain Kfian the Governor from the 
province* Ahmad, who must have been growij^ oldj 
moved intp Tilangana in 1433 I'^'^th a large aimy 
Conquering the forts ai they came in the way* 
Smga III of Warangal bad to lay down his arms 
but was left in peasesflon of his territories in 
consideration for an annual tribute* Othar chiefs who 
held out were dealt with a stem hand by the Sultan, hut in 

ffie end most of the c^ptui^d forts were Idl in jxwsessiofi of 

the local potentates. After having accomplished his task* 
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the aged Sultan returned to his capital leaving Ibrahini 
Sanjar ifflan assarJashkar ofTitangana and gave him the 
fori of Bhongir and a considerable jagir for the support of 
the arnoy which was left with hljn«^ 

DtVUION' OF TH£ KtNCDOn 

The old Sultan retired from public affairs now and gave 
over its full charge to Miyan Mahmud Niaainu’l-Mulfc, 
“one of the wisest and the most learned of his contemponi’ 
ries”, while he sent Maliku-Tujjar to take charge of Dabul 
and other towns on the western coast.** In the last year 
of his reign he appointed his eldest son 'AlauM-dln Zafar 
/Tiian “who was wcU-versed in learning and was of proved 
character” to be his heitj giving him full charge of die 
kingdom in his own life time making his favourite son Sultan 
Muhaiumad his co-worker. He further gave charges of 
different provinces to his other sons, making Prince Mahmud 
Governor of Mahur, Kullum and Ramagiri with a part of 
Bcrar^and Prince Dawnd Governor of Tilangana. Finallyf 
perhaps remembering what had taken placebetwecn brothers 
of the Bahmani race in days gone by, he made all of them 
promise that they would in no circumstances oppose each 
other.*® 

The king died on 29.12.839/14,7.a^er a short 
illness 

liTPORTASCE OF THE ReION 

As be learneii from what hu b«n described above ibsi 
Sbihabu'd^iQ Ahmadreign opened a new chapter in the 
history of the Babmanis and it was he whoj by making the 
rule of primogeniture the law of the state made its foundation 
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sttonger than c%^cr bcforcp An Instance of this rule may be 
seen in the fact that although ftince Muhammad Sultan^ 
his third son, the one who gave his name for ever to Bidar. 
was dearer io him than anjf other son, it was the cldcsl, 
‘Aiau’d-din, who was made heir-apparent to the throne. We 
are told that his reign was noted for its justice and fair play 
and his chivalry to his crstwWle enemies is remarfcablB. We 
sec Iiim reedving the Crown Prince of Vijayanagar in right 
royal fashion and loading him with presents on his return 
to his defeated father, and giving back Khcrla to Naningh 
who had tried to stab him in the back, while his conduct in 
the battle-fields of Gujarat and Malwa was chivalrous to the 
t’ttcnt that it was actually mlsundcraiood by the ruler of 
Malwa. In the last yean of his reign after quelling the 
insurrection in Tilangana, the Sultan actually gave Ijacdimost 
of the conquered fortresses to their erstwhile owners and 
confirmed Slnga III as the ruler of Warangal* 

Ahmad sras a pious and God fearing Sultan and is even 
now regarded a saint by a targe majority of the people of 
the Deccan. In his reign Muhammadabad'Bidar became 
the rendezvous of the learned and the pious from all parts of 
Iran‘Iraq and Arabia. He was himself a man of some 
erudidon, having imbibed knowledge at the fret of Mix 
Fazlu'l'lah Inju, and was also an adept in tnuric and 
singing.” He was very kind and considerate to his subjects 
as when he opened his purse strings Ibr the purchase and 
free distribution of coin at the lime of a great drought which 
occurred in the Deccan.^ We have already related how the 
fcing had an iudination towards the Sufi principles and 
perhaps also to the Shi'ah doctrine, and he encouraged the 
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influx of leaned mcnj poets, statcsmcJi^ soldiers and others 
from over the scas^ whidi^ to a certain extent, led to a 
greater cleavage hettvecn ihcse Ncw-comera and the older 
* colonists. There was also a direct Hiadu influence on art, 
architeeturc and social life of the people partly owing to the 
policy of intcT-marriage which u-as bdog pursued by the 
rulers and no doubt by the ruled as we!! since the last reign. 

We have a remarkable testimony of the qualities of 
ShihabuM-din Ahmad tom the pen of an Egyptian gram¬ 
marian who visited the Deccan, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b- 
'Umar al-MatAzumi a^d'Damamini. This learned author 
says that he began writing on Arabic grammar, which 
extends to §36 closely written pages, at Mahaim in Ramazan 
8a5/Scptcmber 142a and completed it on at. 12.825/ 
7.12.1432. He had then to leave Gujarat and come to 
Absanabad-Gulbarga then the capital of the kingdom and it 
was there that be copied out of the whole work from 
23.2.826/15.1-142310 8.5.826/24.4.1423. He says that 
be w^nt to Gnlharga in order to verify ali that he had heard 
about this great city and to know the worth of the Sultan 
who was ruling the land and who ivas so much talked about 
in other Lands. He says.that the king w^as extremely popular 
with all and sundry and he did not come across one who 
might be hostile to him. He was r^arded ^ brave, 
dignified and always \rilhng to help others. After bestowing 
a hundred and one encomiums on the sovereign he dedicates 
it to him because, says he,, he is a prince among the 
learned.*^ 

Siich was the impression which Ahmad 1 made on those 
vntii whom he came in contact. His lenient policy at home 
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and the objective of friendJy relations abroad made Uie 
Eahmaoi kingdom honoured and respected^ and but for the 
Dakhni-Afaqi squabble the liable was set for a prosperous 
era in the Deccan. 


NOTES 

I* The title Shihabu^d-din €H:curs in a tablet which is iio%v 
built into the prayer niche of an old mosque at Rauza, 
a suburb of Sugar j see £p. i93!“3!ii 

p* This corroborates the title of the King in Buf^t 
53* statement that the King*^s father was Ahmad 
A"Aan son of Bahnian Shahj not Davvud^ b comobo^ 
rated by coins ; the reverse of one of these clearly 
reads : 

^ jUxU 

See Speightj C^ins cf the RiAirzafli Kiisgs^ Ish CuI., 
^ 935 * P* ^ 95 j Shcrwani, Mahmud p. 56, note 

40* This parentage is also described in MuuL^ HI, 67. 
Ahmad Va sainthood is recognized by many present 
day inhabitants of the Deccan^ both Hindu and 
MusLim^ the Muslims calling him Haarat Ahmad _ 
Shah Waii and the Hindus * Alam PrabAit, One sceSp 
in partiidlar on the occasion of the SuItanV ^urs^ 
hordes of Hindus and Muslims, men and womeu;^ 
standing on the grave begging the dead King's inter- 
cession with the Almighly, It is related that his 
prayers once brought rain to the faminc-siricken 
Deccan* He was a great believer in the supernatural 
in Hazmt Gesit Daraz and Shah Ni^maluTlah 
Kirtnanh See Zahimddin, Ahmed Shak Behmani, 
1937, ch* I t. 

3. Immediately on his acecssjon Ahmad gave a number 
of village to Hazrat Gesti Daraz, and this endowment 
was recogmsed by succeeding genemtions of the rulers 
of the Deccan; sec ‘ Abdu'l Jabbar JTAan, 
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p. 107, who says that tho deed is still with the 
Sajjada Nashici of the mausokum. Abo see GAulam 
* All Azad) Rauzatu'l-Auha^ Aurangabad;, 13^0 B. 

4. Fora description and photographs of Hampt see 

Longhur^tp Hamfit Rums, Delhi, 1933, cspodaJly plates 
15* I®* 3 ^f 3 ^^ 34 i 3 ^" 10,000 Muslims in Deva 

Raya’s army; Sewell and Aiyangar, op, 217 
( E. G. ar* 15, x, &, p, 7a j xi, cd.^ 29 ) 

5, Gulbarga means atony land; ^hiru'd-din Ahmad, 

cit., III I p* 450, Yazdani, Antiquities of Bidar, 
1917, p* t. Recently Dti. Yazdaui has brought out an 
excellent book Bidar, its HisUay and Afonurntnis^ but 
unfortunately the typescript of the present work was 
ready at ihe time of its puhHcatiou and the author 
could not utilise it as much as he would have liked* 
Our chroniclers are lavish in their praise of Bidar. 
Ffr., I, 324* Mys that the plain of Bidar is ** vast like 
the blue sky itself and the countryside Is full of the 
most pleasant zephyrs smelling of vivid scents of 
flowrrs ; Bur*^ 54 and 55, says that “ the soil of Bidar 
is as glittering as the Ornament and is full of rivulets 
and flowers, while paths arc bounded by green grass 
and the air Is like the air of paradise itsdfj*^ 

41 7p tells us that Bidar has a firreen expanse ofland 
and a most enchanting chmatc/* The episode of the 
fox and the hare ; Toz-j fob 10 (a). Tlic tale of an 
old man of Bidar Lwing stronger than a young man 
of another place Is found in Zahim^d- 4 in, 
p, 87, quoting a Marathi Mss Sultsn Suri vifhich is in 
possession of a patel of Solpur in the Bidar Districi, 
Strangely ennu^ the story of the fox and the dog 
h. repeated in the case of the choice of a site for 
Ahmadnagar ; Bm^t 214- 

6* See K- Aiyangari Smrsts of {^jayanagur P- 5 - 

i^sOj Gurti Venkata Rao^ SahjTumi-Vtjajismgof Rda- 
iimif Proceedings of the Indian History Congress. 
Allahabad Session, pp, 264-271. 

7, Fer,, and F'Aafl JTAan are for 830 while Burhan, 
p, 54, is for Rajab 827/June 1424. Syed *Ali 
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Bilgmnd m his Urdu TarihJin part I, says 

that the change occurred in 833 H. but this might he 
due to a misf^nnt as it h not corroborated by any 
reference to an onginal authority. Rafi^dMin says 
that Bidar was made capital immediately after 
Ahmad’s accessioti/* 

8* Epig. Indo-MosLt 1931^32, p. 27 ; Ripori of tht i:fydef^ 
abad Archaeohgiciil Dipartmitiij ig!j8“29, p. B ; Yazdani, 
Bidur pp, 54 “ 5 ®- There are coins m the Hyderabad 
Museum struck at “ Muhammadabad " in 8:^7/1424, 
which seem to be some of the hrst struck at Bidar. 
This is the exact year of the building of the mosque 
of Sixteen Pillars and seems to go a Long way to prove 
that the capi tal ^vas ch anged soon a her Ahmad'^s 
accession. See Ep* Ind. Mw.j above, note 4^ and 
Speight^ cp- ni-w P- ^95' ^ do not agree with the 

learned writer of the article in the Epigraphia that die 
transfer of the capital was due to the wisiies of Prince 
Muhammadp 

9, 57> GuLbar;ga was the capital of the kingdom at 

leasl DO 24-4-14231 the date on which al-MaJtAzumi 
finished copying out his ^vork on Arabic Grammar 
there- Sec bdow, note 64* 

1 o- Rep. Hyd, A rtA. Depict P- ® * Photographs of the 

tombs in the Urdu Guide1359 H. 

11. Rtp. Hyd. Arch. DepL, 1 92^-28, p. ; the similarity 
to Firozabad ajchitcciure Is not noticed there. 

12. Rep. Hjd. Arck. DepU, 1928-29, pp-5 ff-, 
pp- 33 ff; 1931-33* PP* 4 ff * 

13. A>r., r, 318 says that it was in 835^1432 that the 
forlificatlans of Bidar were completed, which means 
that the building operations were going on right 
through the reign. This is a further ciidencc to sup¬ 
port the theory that AJimad did not wait for the 
completion of the palacc-rortress at all but moved to 
BJdar as Hwn as the necessary buildings had been 
erected. Dimensions; Hifd. Arth. Rtp. 1928-29,p. 16. 

14. Epig.Indo. A/ttf/., 1931-3®. P-^®- The mosque is 
is fully described in yazdaeJ, Btdar, pp. 54-5®- 
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15^ The covered area In the Bidar Mosque ls 21400 sq. 
fc.i while in the Gulbai^ mosque it is 27^780 sq. ft; 
BasEiiru'd-din^ op* Ht-t p. 135 and 504. Thii leained 
author %vroic long before the recent excavations and 
so wrongly considered this to be a ladies* mosque. 

i6» Probably the same structure as Peshgah mentioned 
by Sur. 71* 

17. ZahiruM-din* 0^, ci/«, 156, 

18. Rfp. Hyd. Ar(L Dipi.:, 1928-29, p* 9. 

19. See ShcTW'atUj Mo^ad Gawan^ p. 36. Bur., 77 say's 
that the king awarded Azari one Uc of Efeicani 
tankas and 5prioo Iranian luma ns when he returned 
home and [2,ooo tankas to Mauiana Sharafu'd^in 
Mazendrani who inscribed these lines da the palace 
gates, Fet*j^ 326 says that Azari given 40^000 
tankas alon^ Avith 30,000 tankas as travelling allow- 
ance« Azan had been the king^s tutor^ and was the 
author of Bahman Namahi the metrical history of the 
dynasty which is no longer extant but which is partly 
the bib of Ferishlah^s cotitempoiary history. He 
died at Tsfaraln, his homCp in 866/1462 at the advanc¬ 
ed aged of 82. Translation of the lines: 

“What grandcuTi what strength! that the very 
heavens appear as the top of this foundatibnof the 
edifice; 

*^And even this comparison is most unworthy,, for 
we have before us the palace of the ruler of the 
world, Ahmad Shah/* 

20. Detailed description of Ahmad's tomb in Bashiru^d- 

p. 124-126 ; Yazdani, 54*56, The 

ShHteddvW; ffyd. ArcL Dipi. 1930-31, p-4 

22« It is wrong to translate Afaqi a$ fordgiicT as Haig 
has done in Camhrtdgf of /itdb. II. Cb^ 

and t6j for although they oKginally migrated from 
Persia and other countries beyo^ the seas* alt of them 
had made the Deccan their home; I have preferred 
to use the ejii^et to indicate the party* 

In contradistinction lo these I have pre¬ 

ferred to use the epithet OId-£omtrs for the other 
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espctriaLLy as they came to include the Haba- 
shis. We do not come across any prominent Deccan! 
converts to bbm till the reign of Ahmad IT. Sec 
Bd^mj, cp. di., part I, pp. tSj AT. 

33. This shows that at least in the fifteenih century it was 
regarded as an honour in the Deccan to be a mcr- 
chant and to be called one. 

!J4. Fer,t i- 3 ^ 7 - 

25. For the cainpaign sec bdow. MahaMm (modern 

Mahim^ a suburb of the city of Bombay) was 
originally an island with Maha^im river to the North, 
the Sea to the west and salt ranns to the cast and 
south. Sec Bumellj Bambaj m (kg dtpi of Qu^fn Ann^^ 
Hakluyt Society, 19335 map of the island asit was In 
1770^ opposite p* po. Position^ N- 72^54* 

26. Eiff* 54, For Shah Ndmatud-tah Kitmani see Browne^ 
Ferttan Ukraiun under Tari/^r Dominion, p 463 fT* 
Names of envoys given in L 329 are different 
from those in Bttr^ 54r where Sha^itA A^ojan^ a 
disciple of Shah Ni^matu^t-lub^ Q^^zi Musa Nauhi' 
khi, tutor of Prince Muhammad^ and Maiiku’sh- 
Sharq Qalandar A 1 ^an are mciitioned. 

27. Fir.t L 329; MunL UK 72. Sir Wolsiey Haig argues 

from the twelve peaks of the cro^vn that Ahmad 
henceforward adopted the Shi^itc doctrine, but this 
docs not necessarily follow* See 5** i^a-h 

PP* 73 

28. Bttr. 65. now Ni'matu'l-Lahabadp on the 

Manjirap in Hyderabad State 18^02* N., 77 * 35 ' 

29. Fff,, I.j 3294, Washing of the Mosha’^UA^s hands* 
Bur- 6S. 

30* Fir^f 328. Most of the New-comers from *lraq and 
Iran* especially from Karbala^ were no doubt Shi'ah^ 
Shah Ni^inam^l^lah, surnamed Nurn‘d-dm 65) 

w'OS son of Mian Abdu^l-lah who descend^ 

Irom the fifth apostolic Imam Hazrat Muhamniiid 
Baqir. i have be^ told that the descendants of Shah 
jT^alllu'ldah at Bidar arc Sht^ah. Sec Hjd^ JirA. Dept. 
Ffp* 1930-31* p^ 4^ wrherc he is said to have Shi^ah 
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predilectioDSi 

3t, Zahiru’d-din, dt,^ 166. Yaadanij Bidar ha^ a very 
fine photographic reproducrion of ihe jangam and his 
paraphernalia^ Plate L. XXV^ 

3 a, MunL 111^ 60* 

33. Zabiru*d-din qf * aV,, 33. The ta^lims arc a umqnc 
instilotion at Bidar and the whole system acems to be 
a rcmtiant of the iniliience of the Shi^itc doctrine on 
the tnassesj though in. all ptfobabilLty it existed even 
before that influence crept ia. The town of Bidar is 
divided into four talims radjating from the Hindu 
monument, the Chaubarah, (whi^ may have found 
a model for the town planning of Hyderabad centred 
in the Char Minar)* These ta^lims arc called after 
thdr foimdeis, namely Siddiq Shah, Nur ^an^ 
Maniyar and Pansal. The whole of the city is 
divid« into these and each had an akhara or gym* 
nasde square, a mosque and at least one school. The 
youth of the quarter were given physical, spiritual 
and secular training under their auspices. Although 
these ta^lims arc closely alhcd to ^e Muhanam 
celebrations for which they are in active preparation 
throughout the year, they are open to the youth of all 
cartes and creeds, Hindu, Muslims, Shi*ah, Sunnii 
without distinctidn and are thoroughly democratic in 
character* Their distinctive einblems are the 
for the Ta'Iim Nur iT/ian, ^^Lion of God”, Shtf-i 
Ta^dan for taHim Siddiq Shah and the “Lion Gub,^* 
Sharjah for tanitn hlaniyax* All these cmblam 
symbolhse the honorific title of Shtr-i Khuda which b 
affixed to the name of the fourth Caliph *A 1 L This 
^-aluabhr information viras given to me by my friend 
and former pupil, Mr. Mir Mahmud *AU, now lecturer 
in History, O^anU Univemty, who himsdf hails 
from Bidar, 

3,^, Sewell and Aiyangar, Instripiions ^ S&uihtm 

p. 314, relying on C. F. grant and 

V* R. L Bcilary 356, 18 of 1004* 

35. Fa., 1., 319, 
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39 - 

40. 


36. Ibid^t 380 j “TaOq, ‘Alum, /foiiqarcL” There is a fairly 
good accQUQt of Jagir system, mostly derived from 
Barani's FtrstcrA^i in ‘Abdii’l*Jabbar, pp* 103-i tS, 
Sewcl! and Aiyangar, op, cit,, 214. 

Votfigat., Introd. 35. , n • u a 

Thus in Ftf. I,, 320, 331; Also sec Amm Razii Iiajt 
Iqlim-, the parts relatjng to the Bahmanis printed m 
Risala TaritA, Hyderabad, January 1929, pp. 53 - 64 - 
But, 61 deals very shortly with the Vijayanagar 
campaign and places it after the war over Mahur. 
Bur, 58 does mcnlion a Tilaugana campaign indepen¬ 
dently of Vijayanagar when'‘Mandal and Warangal 
were conquered” and when "the Rayas of Rajakunda 
and Dewarktinda sent envoys to sue For peace.” The 
whole episode seems to be rather cryptical, and there 
might well be two Tilangana campaigns. 

For., I-, 320, 321* 

'Abdu’l-Qadir remained Governor of Derar for 40 
years; For., I. 34 - 
Fer,, 1 . 3 ^^' 

/Aid. „ ^ ^ 

Thus in Sewell and Aiyangar, 314- Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empirt, calls Bultka HI Vira Vijaya and docs not 
mention Bukka by that name at all. Sec geneolo- 
gical tree on p. 24, Bukka reigned for a few tnonilis 
only in 1422 and was succeeded by Deva Raya ll 
according toS & A,, 400 It is interesting to note 
that it was probably in this campaign that ttvo Hindu 
boys, one a Brahmin and the other perhaps a prince 

of the house of Vijayanagar, were taken prisoner by 
the Bahmanis; they were the progenitors of the Nizam- 
sbahisof Ahmadnagar and the 'Imadihahis of Bcrar. 

See! Fer., II. 93, i 74 - „ . ... , n , 

Veiug. Intro. 36 Fer. 33 ti Bnggs, Mafittiumeditn 
tiei, 406. It is probably this campaign to which Bur. 

58 is referring: see note 40 above. 

This is what can be gleaned from diflerimt, 
sometunei CMntradictory, accounts of the campaign 
^v^en in our authorities. We find that in all these 
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43 * 

44 * 

45 - 


46. 


47 * 
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Burhan ^ways rejoices in the action of the Sultan 
who is supposed to have '*ri4 the laud of the un¬ 
believers and polythcUls^" and replaced all the temples 
by mosques I Of course this is all untrue. This is 
a part of India where Musliim even now fortu a very 
ftntaU minority and there are myriad of old temples^ 
still standlrig. Our cbiouLclers are always fond of 
exaggerating what tbej.* consider to be commenda-' 
tory acts of the nders. A certain amount of harsh¬ 
ness there probably wasp as the country had to be 
subjugated with a considerable amount of effort. See 
But, 58-60; Fer. 3^3-3^15. 

Cawilf now a deserted fortress in Amaraoti district-, 
Berar; 20*22^ N.p E. 

or A'brmi/dp hill fnrt in Akola district^ Berar; 
2f»t5* N., 77*4'E, 

48. Bur. 61 calls the king of Malwa llAAan which is 
probably a mistake for Alaf JD^ao^ Hoshang GAori^s 
name before his accession, Hoshang ruled over 
Mai wap 1406-1434* See Amir Ahmad ^AUwip 
Skchaft~i MalwuL 

49* Sur^ 62; Fer. L 323. Zahiru*d-din^ 103^ note i, bai 
misinterpreted thecnnditionjfor he says that Narsingh 
promised to give one lac of tankas to Hoibang when 
he arrived at die frontier* The campaigns under¬ 
taken by Ahmad are mostly obscure and there is a 
certain amount of divergence in the desoiptioii 
accorded to us by our authdridcs^ 

50. But, 62-64; Ftr* L 333-3^^4* H* 238* 

51. T 327; 57. 

52. Bitr. 60; Ftr, L 327* Bier* says that the eTcpcdition was 
undertaken in 830/-142 7* 

53. Bur* 66 says that the Prince was still in the prime of 

his life and ^^-as not atvarc of dclurion which “persons 
of deceit and excuse’^ jSL might cause in 

others* minds. It is possible ‘AlauM-din wras made a 
catspaw in view' of ms father’s manifest indUnadon 
(i) towards his younger brother Muhammad and 
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54 ^ 


55 - 


56. 

57 - 

58- 

59. 

60. 


61. 


(ii) towards the Ntrw<otiic«, 

Ftr., IL188; I. 337; Bur., 66-67. CommiMnat, 
Histon of Gujarat, 1938, p. 89 ; Zahlru’d-din, hi. 
yeracal, port in ^unishtra State; 20*53^ N70*^6 E. 
Ga^ka, port in Sooth East corner of Saurashtra State 

21*^9* N. ,74*35’E- . . ^ 

Diu, Portuguese possession in Kathiawar; 20^43 W-, 
71*2* E, . 

now in West TTAandesh dUtnet, Bombay 

State 71*38’N., 74"55’E* . . 

Frr. 1 . 328, 11 . Bur. 66. There arc certain minor 
diflerences in the description of .flur. and Ftr. The 
accounts given by Fir. are fuller especially where he 
is dealing with the history of Gujarat. 

This can be gleaned from Frr. I., 32S where he says 
that fighting went on the whole day. 

J 3 tw„ 69; Fer., I. 328- 

Vdtig,, Inlr. 37, 38; Bar., 69, 70, 

Bur., 70. rt* j r 

Bur. 70, 71, says that the division was eiTectea mier 

the idng had completed twelve yean of his reign, i.e., 
just before he died, while Fer., I. 3^7 puts it down 
on a date immediately after ‘Alaud’d-din’i marriage. 
Velag., Intr. 38 has that Bajachal must have been 
conquered between 1433 1435 w'hi^ Ramagin 

^vas subdued in the last campai^. See ToK, 4(5.^ 
Rajathal or Rajakmda in the NiUgooda district, Hyder- 

abad Slate, 17*10'N., 7 ®" 59 'E* 

Abmad I ascended the throne on 3.10.825/32.9. *421 
and reigned according to Bur. for i a years, g months 
ai days, which brings us to 28.7.838/27 ■^*•435 
within eight days of Tfli.'s date 30.7.838 H, But 
we have a more direct and almost coniemporary 
evidence of a diJTcrent date in an insenpdon in *e 

interior of Ahmad’s own sepulchre inscri^ 
Shukni’l'lah Qazwid, who records that the king diM 
on 29.9439/17.14->436. there is no valid 

reasoo w*hy this dale should not be taken as correct. 
Tflc., fol, 1041 is obviously wrong Is assigning 842/- 
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1439 M the d^tfc of Ahmad’5 death* See Vazdani, 
iis and p, 125; mcidcntally 

Yazdani has read practically aU the imcriptioiis in 
Ahmad Shah^s tombj for ^hlch sec pp. 114-129. Aho 
see Bashhu^d-dinj I| 125* The name of the mOtiths as 
given by ShukruTlah Qazu-aai is Skahr 

the month of the All-Knomng King (God), 
which means the Ramzan. 

62. Bwr. 72. Here Muhammad is said to be the second 
son, w'hile elsewhere wc have a Prince Mahtoud as 
wel!* It is possible both may have been the variants 
of the name of the same prince. 

63. ^ur.,73. 

64. F^r., I. 322. 

63, Manhalu*s~Sdfi Ji ffiaTM'B Asafiyab, Nahw*i 
'Arabij 5®- appears from the colophon that the 
MSS is In the anthor^s own pen; fol. 4B8 (bj. There 
a^ a number of notices of the author in Brockelmann, 
Gtjidikhie dfT arahhehm Litkraiuf: fij in I, 312 (and 
supp^ p. 345, where he h mentionied in connection 
with a conmentary on aV Ra 7 mzatu*jh-ShafitJifi'Umi*l- 
ufO^t-Qafiahi his name appears here as Mufuim- 
mad b. Abi Bakr b* *1 J mar ai-MaA:Azumi and date 
of hia death mentioned as (2) in II,. 26 

(and supp. p. 2 t) where his fuller finme u giveii as 

Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. *Umar_b, Abi Baltr b- 

Muhammad b, Soleyman.at MajiAmmS.-.-aM- 

Damamiiii, suroanicd Badru'd-dtn. *rbere u rcTim'encc 
here to Sa^Aawi, Dau,’ VII 184-187. He was bom at 
^exandria in 763/r36a and died at Gulbarga En 
” 7 /' 4 ® 4 - It shotiuJ be noted that tidther Brockel* 
mann nor 4 British Museum, 1871, II, 
® 4 *t (where there is a notice of the author) mention 
the work under consideratioo, the Hyderabad copy 
ol which seems to be unique. 1 have requested the 
ubrarian of Asafiyah Library to investigate |hc point 
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PARTY SYSTEM INTENSIFIED 
*Alau"i>eiii Ahmad II 
r7.4..i436—7.5.145B 
i /. CUlTUfUL ASPECTS 

Ahmad I }iad highly sucoesafid 33 a kingj and whtn 
ht died he sv'as popular even to ihe extent of being regarded 
34 a saint and ixspocted by foteigo powers as weU as by his 
ov™ people. His luccessnr *Alau*d-dint who a^umed the 
title of Ahmad on his accession^ was a man of a diffetent 
type.^ The land wanted a strong personality to keep the 
balance between the elements which went to form the 
Babmant kingdom« whereas he was a weak-wlUcd monarch, 
weli-Intcntiofied no doubt 1 but prone to caprice and pusUa- 
ninuty^ The result was almost a foregone conclusion, and 
the presence of a large number of New-comers or Afaqis 
from over the seas created a great cleavage between them 
and the Dakhnis or Old-comers wrhich had its unfortunate 
repercussions on the future of the kingdom itself. 

Olp-oomers and New-comers 

On the accession of the new Sultan there was a reactioa 
from the policy of Ahmad I, and we read that the new kmg 
released all the prisoners who had been unjustly imprisoned 
in bis father^s lifetime and dismissed certain high ofiSckls, 
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appointing others in their stead. As early as the hrst 
iD^andesh campaign when the king held a coundL of viBt 
and asked those in authority u^hat should be done to meet 
the invasion of the Deceani the rift between the Old' 
comers and the New-comers became apparent and he was 
forced to send only the Ncw -conicrs to the battleScLd under 
A'Aalaf Hasan Basri. The latter had avo^ved that the defeat 
of Maha'wn in the time of the late king was due to the 
feeling of anlmoslly between the Old-comcrs and the New¬ 
comers in the Eahmani forces, The New-comfirs came back 
with flying colours and A'JiaJaf Hasan was feted as never 
before^ to the great chagrin of the other party . One of the 
reasons for the rise of the New-comers may have been that 
they had family connections with the royal hoi^j for three 
of the klng^s sisters were married respectively to Jalal A'Aan 
(grandson of Syed Jalal Bu^Aaji);^ Shah Nnrui^Iah and 
Shah Habibul-lah, both sons ofShah A'Aalilu-lah Kirmanip 
while one of hia daughters w'as married to Shah MuhibbuM- 
Zah^ and now the king mamed hb second daughter to 
another Afaqi, Shah Quti Sultan Cha^gc^i. He also ordered 
that on all ceremonious occadjons in future the NeWK»mers 
should appear on his right aod the Old-comers on hb lefi*^ 
This, of cour^^ upset the equilibrium resulting in a greater 
mutual antipathy than had ever existed before. 

It was in the unfortunate affair at Ghakan that 'Alau'd- 
din showed an utter lack of vision and foresights When the 
right hand man of Ahmad 1 , JTAalaf Hasan Maliku't-Tuijar, 
who had virtually assumed the leadership of the Afaql party 
after the rout at Maha^im^ was foully done to death by 
Raja Shtrke in the dezue forest of Konkaci^ the Sultan gave 
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the jud^mCQti ivithou( vcrUying the real {keis of the situation^ 
ihat those shut up In the fort of Chdean should he done 
to death, and vihen the fugitives hom this luckless group 
somehow reached Muhammadabad-BidaTj he gave them 
Idgh honours, sequestered the property of their previous 
informauts and ituprisoncd all those who had deluded him. 
These men rotted in prison till they were themselves executed 
on the receipt of a letter from ShaiAA Azari from Aj^urasan 
some years later. The conflict between the two groups had 
reachc!d such a pitch towards the end of the reign that had a 
new principle, that of equHihrium between the two groups^ 
not crept into the politics of the Deccan the Bahmani king¬ 
dom would have disinicgrated much earlier than it did- The 
protagonbts of this new policy were two renowned persons, 
'Alau'd-din^s daughter-in-law Nargis Begam and his neiv 
find, Mahmud Gawan. 

Here it should be noted that even if there ever was a 
purely communal Hindu-^Mushm question in the Deccan, it 
had entirely disappeared by this time and the unhappy 
relations between Vijayanagar and the Bahmarus had 
become purely poll deal in character^ We have already 
noticed how Firoz was the protagonist of inter-cominuiial 
marrlageSj and since then the detnarcation between the 
classes of society liad been horizontal and not vertical. The 
enrolment of the Muslims in the Vijayanagar army, the 
possibility of an alhancc between the Gajapati and the 
Eihmaiu rulers against Vijayanagar, the wars'of the Deccan 
against the Muslim states of Gujarat, Mandesh and Malwa, 
must all have led to the gradual obliteration of communalism 
and led the to an of good filling'* between the 
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Hindus and the Muslims which was to be the dtstiugiushing 
mark of the politics of the futui-e in the Deccan, 

Architecture 

We have already noticed how after Shah Ni^matu^l-lah 
Klrmani's deathg his son Shah JtTAalilii'l-Lah had migrated lo 
the Deccan with al! his family and had contracted marriage 
aUianccs with royal princesses for fab sons^ He died in 664/ 
-1460 and a beautiful tomb was erected on his grave. This 
tomb h remarkable in having no dome at alt, and has a 
bcautiruHnscrlpdon sub in character, executed by 
of Shiraz, Although the height of individua] letters Is four¬ 
teen inches and the whole imcrlption is forty feet long, yet 
it b perfectly symmetrical in form* The whole edifice is 
simple though impming in style and testifies to the elegant 
taste then in vogue in the Deccan. The inscription is also 
inccresting tn that probably it is the first inscription yet exe¬ 
cuted in sub character^ The Iranian inBuence ia manifest 
not only in the slightly stilted arch of fine proportions and 
ihc margins of bUck stones carved in designs of rope pattern, 
leaf pattern and flower patterOj^ but also in the name of the 
fourth apostolic Caliph *Ali appearing side by sidewith those 
of Cod and the Prophet on the facade^ We have, furtheri a 
beautiful tile plaque with the two words^ Sufj and *Ati most 
artistically intertwined^ which m all probabUit^^ goes back to 
Uus reign* One of the fcaturics of contemporary^ architcctuiT 
is the extensive use of strikingly beautiful tiles of all hues, 
espcdally deep blue and deep green, which still adorn the 
tomb of the Sultan but, alas, which are fast decaying and 
faDing to the ground in small pieces.* The extensive use of 
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tile$ of aU patlems ^ccmA to b«n a disdoodvc f(!:attireof 
Bahmani buildings of this period^ and at least some of ibc 
specimens preserved in ihc Fort are probably reminiscent of 
Ahmad IVs rdgn. 

A remarkable hull ding vt'hich perhaps gpcs back to llm 
reign is the so-called TatAi-i Klrmaoi which probably con¬ 
tains the TaJtAt or the throne used by Shah iTfealilu'Mah 
liimsclC The cdihee has one large arch leading lo tlie door¬ 
way flanked by two sets of bricked-in small arches^ quite 
pleasant cut plaster jamb^ and other decorations^ The in¬ 
terior of the building consbts of a large hall divided into 
three parts, by pillars^ in the middle of which "‘a wooded 
throne is placed which is used during Muhairain for certain 
Shibtc rit«/'S 


It is unfortunate that no care has b«n taken yet to pre¬ 
serve the garden palace which *AlanM-din built a few miles 
north-east of Bidar at NVmatabad or Ni^matuTlababad oo 
the Manjira, the meeting place between Ahmad I and Shall 
A'Aalilu^l-jah KirmanL This palace was erected aficr the 
Vijayanagar campaign. Ni^matahad became the virtual 
capita] ofthcT kingdom so long as Ahmad If lived and it is 
related that the palace was soon siirramidcd by the mansions 
of the noblesaod andra. Unfortunately like the other palace 
at Firozabad bulk by 'Afau’d-dln's uncle* this pabce is fast 
falling in and as a matter of fact nothing but a pavilion and 
a garden now remtunj e^^en these will disappear if nothing is 
done to preserve them.* Another edifice which Is no more 
was the great hospital built by ^AlauMdin Altmad which he 
erected at the capital and cudmved a number of villages from 
the rct'enue of which the cost of medicines* food and dn nk of 
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the paticats vs'cre disbursed* and where Muslim and Hindu 
hakims and vaids looked aftet them. 

The influence of Iran on the architecture of the Deccao 
may further be illustrated by the fine mifiaixt situated at the 
foot of the hill on which Daulatabad fort stands, known as 
Chand Mirmr* This ia a solitary minaret, built in 
849/1445 in the approved Persian style. The minaret, tike 
its two prototypes* the minaret at Mahmud Gpwan''s Mad- 
rassah at Bidar erected in 876/1472* and the later solitary mina¬ 
ret of Ek Minar ki Masjid at Raichur built in 919/1514^ is 
absolutely round with balconies protruding round the 
structure to let the air and light in as well as for the 
Mu*czrin to ascend and call the Muslims to prayer^ Ail the 
three minarets, built within seventy five years, gradually slope 
from the bottom to the top in order to avert top-heaviness, 
and all the three are croAvned by the Bahmani dome. This 
style of minaret atebilecture persbU in the two tall mina¬ 
rets of Rau^-i ShahtA at Gulbar^ built by Yusuf ^AdU of 
Bijapur* but it has changed in the sense that here much 
mote of purely Indian influence has crept in.^ 

General Culture 

Before hts death the Sultan appoifited his eldest son 
Humayud heir to the throne, and calling him to hb bedside 
advised him that 'when time came for him to succeed him* 
he should ID no case pass decrees without diseusslon and 
ai-gumcnt with royal councillors and should never inclme 
towards the advice of those who had Uieir otvn personal 
axes to grind, * Thb show's the ideal whicli the king had in 
view but which he could not arail both by his Otvn weak- 
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of Diiad to tke unfortunate poUiIcalxooduion of the 
kingdom. 

It vvas perhaps doe to the unsettled aimoaphere that the 
influx of learned men which had been going on since the 
dap of Muha mm ad II was less apparcjit during the rdgn of 
‘Alau’d-dtru Neverth eless the BahmanI tradition of attract¬ 
ing inen of learning continued to a certain extent. Wc read 
of ShaLtft Ibrahim b. Shai^A FathuM-lah Qadiri who came 
from Multan and dedicated to the Sultan his book named 
Ma^arifu^h^Ulum where he catalogued all the known 
sciences and gave theif exact definitions. ^ Another and a 
much greater person who came to Bidar and made it hb 
home during Ahmad Il's rdgu, was Mahmud Gawan who 
wai destined to make a mark in the history of the Deccan 
as a ministeri commanderj. royal advisor;, htUfctiur and martyr* 
He waj already a middle aged man of 42 when he landed at 
Mnsiaiabad-Dabol in ^56/1453 as a merchant, and made 
his way to Muhammadabad-Bidar to ait at the feet of Shah 
MuhibbuU'lah, grandson of Shah Ni'matu'l-lah KirmamJ*^ 
No doubt the fact that Shab Miihjhbu‘l*Iah was also the 
kingV son-iodaw and that there were a number of hb own 
compatriots at Bidar must have been an additional inceU' 
tivc to him to ^ there. It ts said that although he had 
brought a letter of introduction from the Governor of the 
seaport town, where he landed, it was with difficulty that he 
could approach the royal presence. But he soon made a 
mark by his great natural gifts and received confidence and 
favours Irom his royal master, so that '"the application of the 
ointment of royal kindness entirely cured the wound"" of hts 
self-imposed exile/* and he, therefore, settled down at Bidar 
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making it his own and contrtbuting vastly to the renown of 
the Bahmani State. 

Aats of Wax and Peace 

Wc arc foitiinatt in possessing the description of certain 
aspects of Indian life Idt to us by the Italian iravdlcr, 
Nicolo Cond^ who W'as in the country about the ndddle of 
the fifteenth century. What he saw of Indian ships int^- 
ests us in particular as they must have been the ships lying 
at anchor in the ports of the Deccan. He says that they 
were much larger rhan those built in the shipyards of Italy, 
while each of them bore five sails and as many masts* The 
louver part of these vessels Avas built with triple planks in 
order to withstand the force of the storms to which they were 
exposed in monsoon dlmK. He says that lome of them were 
buili in such a manner that if a part were shatterred by the 
tempest^ the remaining pordon w^uld safely accomplish the 
voyage to poru 

Coming to the arts of w^ar^ Cond says that the army used 
javdins^ swords^ aim-pieces^ round shields, bows and arrov^'S* 
Writing especially of the inhabitants of Central India, he 
says that they made use of the baUbtae aud bombarding 
m a chin es as well as siege piec«. It sounds most strange 
that pestilence w'as unknown and the people were “ not 
exposed to the diseases which carry off the population in our 
own country/^ 


n. PoLmcAL Aspects 

'Alau^d-din 2^ar A'Aati ascended the ihrone of the 
Deccan on the death of his father and a^umed the dtle of 
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^AbuMndin Ahmud. Ii was on the third day of hia father's 
death that he performed the ustsa] rites aod bestowed alms 
in the name of lib dead father, after which he went thraiigh 
the ceieraony of enthronement with Shah MalHul-bh On 
hia right and Syed Hanif on his leFt**^ The great change 
in the point of view of the Bahmanj state which had been 
effected since the time of Muhammad I visualised by 
the fact that while Muhammad I did not view with favour 
a seal even for hU father-indaw^ Ahmad If allowed chairs 
not only for the two divines supporting hiirij but to other 
Syedi and learned men as wcH, such as, Q,a^i Qubul Ahmad 
Sadr Johan and others of the same status. The auspicious 
ceremonies ended vi-ith prayers for the long life and pros* 
perity of the King+^^ 

The new king appointed Dibw^r JTAan A^Aan as his 
Wakil or Prime Minister^ Al:waja-i Jahan Astrabadj as hb 
Wa^ir and an old and tried servant of the state* Tmadul- 
Molk GAori as Amiru'l- U mra* Hb you ngcr brother Muham - 
ma ^ ha d been a favourite of Ms father^ and now he was 
granted extensive jagba and given a number of elephants# 
Thus the netv king acted according to the spirit of his father's 
desire that no harrn should be done to any one of his sons 
aher his death. 

ViJAYAWAOAR 

‘AlauM-din had to lead a number of campaigns not only 
against the Hindu states qf Vijayanagar and Tilanganap but 
also against the Muslim states of Gujaraij ATAandesh and 
Malwa. The first war against Vijay^taagar started in 839/ 
-1436 over the usual non-payment of tribute w^iicb had been 
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in arrears for five years.'* The new Sultan sent his brother 
Mu hamm ad iTAan and the AmiruT-Umara * Imadu'hMulk 
to demand tribute by force. The demand was effective 
and Deva Raya immediately sent to the Sultan eight lacs of 
hufUj tvsenty elephants and two hundred girls adept tn the 
arts of dance and song. 

This short and successful venture ended in the unfortunate 
rebellion of the king’s brother, Muhammad Sultan in the 
same year. It so happened that while on h» way home 
from Vijayanagar, the Pt-ince broke his journey for a few 
days at Mudgal and while there, he w'as enmeshed by those 
who were inimical to the interests of the dynasty to which 
he belonged. He was told by some discontented officers of 
his own army that it was the will of his late father that he 
should rule the country Jointly with bis brother, but his 
brother had relegated him to a secondary task. Xt was 
therefore only fit that he should demand that the kingdom 
should be partitioned and he be given a moiety, or else that 
another throne be put by the side of the TajtAl-i Firoza for 
him and nothing be decided without hb concurrence. The 
Prince was taken in by these proposals, put to death the old 
and faithful ‘ Imadu'l-Mulk and actually for help 

from Deva Raya of Vijayanagar, Deva Raya, who had 
probably instigated the conspiracy himself, rcadtiy gaw 
Muhammad the help he wanted and thus tried to obtain hy 
tortuous means what he had not been able to obtain on the 
battle-field. The Prince forthwith captured a number of 
orts such as Mudgal, Raichur, Sholapur and Naldrug and 
actually put a croivn 00 his own head at a place on the 
banks of the Krishna. When the Sultan heard all this, he 
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was very much distressed and himself started jfrom the capi¬ 
tal to face his brother* In the batt 1 e-hc!d Muhammad was 
beaten and had to fly to the jungle pursued by the Sultanas 
army which bad, however^ express orders not to harm his 
person in any v^'ay* In the end the Prince laid down tus 
arms and begged the Sultanas pardon^ and a treaty was 
drawn up between the brothers under which the Sultan 
gave him the Jagir of Rajachal in place of Prince Daw^ud 
who was dcadJ* 

Fortune was also with the Sultan when he sent the Prime 
Minister Dilawar ^“^an against the Rajas of Sangaraeshwar 
and Rancl after having granted him robes of honour on the 
Persian New ycar*a Day, 640/1 .g, 1436There was not 
much 6ghting and the JTAan returned with the pretty and 
accomplished daughter of the Raja whom the Sultan married 
in proper st^de and gave her the title of Zeba Chahra or 
BcaudfuK of Face. It however, that there was some 

suspicion that Dilawar IChixn had received a bribe at the 
hands of the Raja and when he saw that the Sultan w*as 
angry with him^ he returned the Rmg of Oflice to His 
Majesty who appointed the Abyssinian Dasturu"! Mamalikj 
Wakil or Prime Minister in hia place. Hts term of office 
was also shortlived as he proved to be very unpopular and 
was murdered at the instance of Pnnee Humayuu whom he 
had displeased. The Sultan now made Mian Minna"Hah 
Dakhni, "one of the wissts of the epoch.'' Prime Minister.*' 

KtlANDESft 

Not Jong after this, in S41/-143®.'* Ahtnnd had to fight 
against bb own father-in-lavir Nadf Aftao Fargqi of ASandesh. 
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Since his marriage ^vilh. Zcba Chahra^ daughter of the Raya 
of Sadgamcshwar^ the family affairs of the royal palace had 
not been happy and there had been murmuriiigs on the part 
of Zeba Chahra^s co-i^ife Aghsi Zainab^ who was entitled 
Malika-i Jahan since her husband^s coronation. MaJika-i 
Jahan complained to her father that she was being maJire* 
a red by her husband and, backed by his protector^ Abmad 
Shah King of Gujarat, Nasir ^an invaded Bemr with his own 
forces and with the active help of the Raja of Gondwana. 
Tlicrc seems to have been some sort of discontent among the 
nobles orSerar^ and Nasir soon found a party there which 
declared Its support for him as a descendant of the second 
Apostglie Caliph ‘Umar ahFaruq. Alfcan-I Jahan *Abdu*) 
Qadifj Commander of Bcrar, bad to shut imnsclf up at 
Namala and to send immediate word tn the SnllarL In the 
meantime Nash* Kh^xn was feeling his way and had his ATAutbah 
read on Fridays in the principal mceques of the province. 

When ^Alan'd-din Ahmad got this serious oew^ he irnme* 
diatcly held a council of war at Muhaminadabad-Bidar in 
order to prepare a programme for the defence of the klng^ 
dom^ The cleavage between the two parlies was Soon 
evident, because die Dakhtus and the Habashis said that 
after what had happened at Maha^tm in the last reign it was 
very difficult to Overcome the joint forces of Gujarat, Malwa 
and Gondw-ana. A'Aalaf Hasan htaliku"t-Tujjar retorted 
that die defeat of the Eahmani arms at Maha'im was due 
entirely to a rifl between the New-corners and the Old-coram 
as the latter could never see eye to eye with a New^-comer 
who was suoccteful in his own line. He claimed that if His 
Majesty allowed only the Netv.comers to fight the ITAandcsh 
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forctt, there every likeliho<i»d of theLr succesani The 
Dakhoi parly led by Miyan MmoaM-lah aiid ^TAan-i Zaman 
also agreed^ more by way of taunt than otherwise^ that oaly 
the Ncw'-coitieT^ a^hould he sent to ihc north The Snitaa 
ordered auch New-comers of tried meiit as Qasim Beg 
Safshikan^ Oara AAan Kurd ^Ali Alftan SlfftaaL^ IftiASarti 1 - 
Mulk Hamdanh Rustam ^Aao Ma2eiidranij Husain 
BadaJbbhi^ A'Ausru AAan Uzbek, Majnun Sultan Chatigczip 
Shah Qiili Sultan Changesd and others as well as his body- 
guard of three thousand picked men, all Mu^Aals, to 
accompany the commander. 

rAabf Hasan fini went toDauJatabad and there appoin¬ 
ted Dakhnis and Habashis to guard the Gujarat frontier and 
him^lf proceeded to Berar with 7»ooo Arabsi K^Aan-i Jahan 
now came out of NarnaJa fort and joined hands with him at 
Mehkar. ATAaiaf Hasan now sent A'Aan-i Jahan nod some' 
Dakhni divisions to Ellichpur and Malapur to ward off a 
possible attack by the Raja of Gondsvana Iroin the north, 
and himself proceeded to Rotiihcr where Nasir JSTAan was 
encamped. A battle took place at Ronkhcr Ghat ending in 
tlie complete defeat of the iTAandesh army. Maltku’t-Tujyar 
noi%' pursued Nasir A’Aan as far as the capital Biirhanpur 
itself.^ Just when the priae was almost in the palm of hb 
hand he heard that the army of Malwa had joined hands with 
the Gujarat forces at Nandurbar and Snllanpur to help Nasir 
JiTian and he moved on to Laling by forced marches. The 
engagement which took place between the two forces resulted 
in the complete defeat of Nasir iTAan and his allies who left 
seventy elephants and a large booty on the battlefield.^ 

After achieving hb objects Maliku’t-Tojjar marched back 
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t& iht Ikdcad. Naair iE%an« overcome with airdcly and 
grief* was soon dead and was succeeded by hia son Miran 
^Adjl /TAan, the maternal nephew ofHoshang Shah of Malwa, 
as ruler of JTj/^andesh. !^£iran saw how unequal be was to 
the task and immediately made peace with the Deccan.^* 

The capital w-as on fete when the victorious army arrived 
back and the Sultan himself advanced seven miles to meet 
JTAalaf Hasan. The king was ttugbuly pleased with the 
New-comers and eventually gave one of hb daughters in 
marriage to the Chatiged prince Shah QaJi Sukan. He 
decreed that in future the New-comers should be on the king's 
right and the Old-comers on hjs left m all royal processions 
and in the court itself. TTius a further and a more perma* 
nent rift was effected between the two groups of the popula¬ 
tion of the country.^ 

VlJAYANAGAIt AoAIN 

Deva Raya of Vijayanagar was smarting under the blow 
which had fallen on him at the hands of Prince Muhammad 
and had moreover been foiled in his machinations to set up 
that prince against his brother. It was about 1443 that he 
began to consider that all this was perhaps due to his weak¬ 
ness On the held of battlei and set about refoiming his fi^t-* 
ing forcct. The matter and manner of these refonns arc an 
interesting episode and it would be w^ell to quote the words 
of the English translator of Ferishtab’s work verbatim.— 

*^About this time Eleiv Ray of Bcejanuggar summoned a 
council of his nobility aod principle brahmins; observing to 
them, that as his country {the CarnaticJ, in catent^ poptila- 
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tjcm and revenue^ Tar exceeded that of the house of 
Bahmuoyi and also as hh army was jnort nunicrous, he 
requested them to point out the cause of the successes of 
the Mahoniedans and of his being reduced to pay them 
tribute. Some said that the Almighty had decreed to 
them a superiority over the Hindoos for thirty thousatsd 
years, a circumstance which was foretold to them iu thch 
OWTi writings... ■ ■ ,OtIien said that the atipenonty of the 
Moslems aioie out of two circumstances: first, that their 
hoiiscs were stronger;.secondly, that a great body of 

excellent archers were always maintained by the tings of 

the house of Bahmuny----- -Dew Ray, upon 

this, gave orders to enlist Mussidmans in his sendee, allot¬ 
ting them estates, and erecting a mosque for their u5e in 

the city of Beejanuggur. He also commended that no one 
should molest them in the exercise of their religion, and 
moreovcri he ordered a Koran to be placed before his 
throne on a rich desk, ao that the faithful might perform 
the ceremony of obeisance in hb presence without ainiiing 
against tlitir law^. He also made all the Hindoo soldiers 

learn the art of archery.. - He could soon 

muster t%vo thousand Mahomedans and sixty thousand 
Hindoos well sHUed in archery, besides dghty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantryj armed in 
the usual manner with pike^ and lances; ^ 

It so happened that sometime towards the end of 1442 or 
ihe beginning of 1443 an attempt was made on the life of 
Deva Raya 11 by one of his brothers and the Raya came to 
within an ace of bdng done to deatb^^ There 
naturally a long tunnoi! m the dynastic potiucs of^jaya- 
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n^gar aod it is possible that the Suita a was contemplating 
an attack on the souihcm kingdom for the cdlcctton of the 
arrears of tribute to the amount of seven lacs of tankas which 
had not been paid. The ray a flatly refused to pay the 
amount and forestallol the invasion of hi$ own country. He 
seems to have first of all sent Danaik or Prime Minister to 
the north,and then ton^derlng himsdf strong enoughj 
and supported by the new model army he crossed the 
Tungabhadra in 1443 and captured Mudgal, sending his 
sons forward to subjugate Raichurand Bankapur^ He hitn^ 
self marched right acrosa the Doab as far as the Krishna, 
while his advance guard destroyed what they could at 
Nusratabad-Sagnr and Bijapun 
The Sultan was greatly w^onried and sent word to all the 
four Tarafdars to gather dieir forces to meet the enemy* On 
the approach of the Bah man i forces the Raya redfed to 
Mudgal, while the Sultan himself crossed the Krishna and 
cncajuped about nine miLes from the fortress* He sent 
iTAalaf Hasan Malik u^t-Tujjar with the army of 
Daulatabad against the Rayahs sons and Zaman Sar- 

lashkar of Bijapur widi JrAan-L A^^am Sarlashkar of Berar 
against Deva Raya himself, JTAalaf Hasan engaged the forces 
commanded by the Rayahs son at Raich nr where the latter 
was wounded. He then proceeded to Bankapur^ but be* 
fore he could reach that place, the Rayahs other son raised 
the siege and fled southwards. At Mudgal, where the 
Sultan was himself commanding the Hahmani army^ there 
were fierce onslaughts by the Bahmanis and sorties by the 
Vijayanagaris, the balance of the battle sometimes shihing 
in favour of one and sometimes of the other. In the end the 
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Sultan’s star was in lHe ascendant and the Raya’s forc^ %veTe 
beaten in the open field w'hJJe his w'ounded son who had left 
the field at Raiebur viras also killed, 

Tlie Raya, deeply grieved shut himself up once again 
in Mudgal fort after having taken in his custody two of 
the Sultan's ofiicers, FaJtAru’I-MuIk Dchlavi” and his brother. 
On hearing thb the Sultan sent a message to Deva Raya 
that if these two high officers were killed he would not deter 
from killing two lacs of his men to atone for their lives when 
tif Ti r came, Hje Raya, evidently not in a mood to cany on 
the conflict any further, replied that he was w'illing to pay 
up all the arrears of tribute and to cease fightiog if the Sultan 
promised that he would not cross the frontier in fut ure. The 
Sultan agreed and treaty was forthtrith signed, while 
FakArti’hMulk was sent back to the Sultan's camp along with 
his brother and all the arrears of tribute duly paid.® 

Deva Raya II died On 34*5*1446 and was succeeded by 
his son Mallikarjuna,*’ A new power had arisen in far off 
Orissa in the person of Kapilendm Deva Or Kapileshwar who 
deposed Bhanudeva IV about 1434 perhaps witli the help of 
the Bahmani Sultan, and became the founder of the famous 
Gajapati line of rulers .31' Kapilendra had, by this time con* 
quensd a large part of the coastal territory formerly belonging 
to Vijayanagar, annexed the state which had Rajabmundry 
as its capital and seiaed the fortress of Kondavidu. It seems 
that on Deva Raya’s death, Sultan Ahmad II joined hands 
with his powerful Gajapati neighbour and the allies marched 
into Vijayanagar tcnilory investing the capital itself. But 
the young MaUtkarjuna was equal tn the tadc and defeated 
the allies who had to retire homewards,® 
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Tm CiiAKAN Affatrs 

It has b^en noticed that the campaign led by the ill-fated 
Difav^ar K Aan against the Raja qT SaDgameah^var was short 
and successful^ but it ^cm that all had not bcexi welJ since 
then and the peace in western parts of the Bahmani king¬ 
dom was often broken. It was in 85o/-i4.n that tlie Sultan 
orderd /TAalaf Hasan MalUcu't-TuJjar, then commanding at 
Daulatabad, to proceed thither and make short work of the 
rccalcitant mlcra of the coastal districts including Sangamesh- 
war which was garrisoned by strong forces and was surroun¬ 
ded by a dense jungle* iTAalaf Hasan started with seven 
thousand Dakhni and three thousand Arab cavalry and 
madeCIiakan hh headquarters, huiJding a strong fortres$ 
there. It was not diihcuHfor him to subdue the local chiefs, 
but Raja Shankar Rao Shirke gave bim trouble and it was with 
difficulty that be could be brought to book. When he was 
captured he outwardly embraced Islam, promised to pay an 
annual tribute and offered to lead the Bahmani army 
through the dense forest which separated his abode from 
that of Sangameshwar. It was not all his army which 
foUmved the commanderi and it is related that a number of 
Dakhnls and HabasMs preferred not to face the hazards of 
the jungle* After marching for some time the New-comers 
arrived at a village which was situated on a bay and was 
surrounded by extremely high hills on the other three sides* 
It so happened that ju^t then JTAalaf Hasan became ill of an 
acute form of dysentery and the whole army was m fact very 
much fatigued* In the meantime the cunning Stnrkc liad 
sent w^ord to the Raja of Sangamcahwar who forthwith dis* 
patched thirty thousand Infantry, lance bearers and ardilcry 
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to the plac£ where ^"AaLaf Hasaa wa5 camping. At the dead 
of the night a tragedy wa$ enacted and the Hindus having 
surrounded the Rahman! army^ put to death MaHJeu^C- 
TulJar^ the hero of many a battle, while he lay ailing wth 
disease^ along vdth many thousands of his followers includ¬ 
ing five hundred Syeds front Medinah, Najaf and Karbala, 
Such of the soldiers as had survived the slaughter, now a 
mere remnant, escape somehow or other out of the bloody 
ambushj and returned to Chakan 10 relate the sad episode 
to the Dakhnis who had kept back. 

It ia said that some foolish New-comem gave out that as 
the disaster was entirely due to the rift which existed between 
them and the Dakhuls^ they would inform the king that the 
latter had kept back and left them in the lurch* The Dakh- 
nis were much perturbed and forestalled this by writing 
secretly to Muhammadabad-Bidar that the New-comere had 
entered on a wild project of marching through a dense jungle 
in spite of their remomtrauecs and warnings and had therc^ 
fore brought infamy on the Sujfan^s nanie. They also said 
that after die disaster they had begged them to report the 
matter to His Majesty but bad not done so and had^ instead, 
shut themselves up at Chakan^ hinting at the same time that 
perhaps they wfshed to give themselves up to the chiefs of 
Konkan* 

This mtimation was sent through two brothers Satar 
Hamza Mushiru^bMulk and Raja Rustam Nizamu^l-hfulk 
Oakham who reported the matter to Ahmad It when he was 
drunk, and he immediately ordered the informaut and Raja 
Rustam Nizamu^l-Mnlk to make short w-ork of the rebels. 
Care w^as taken not to allosv any petition of the New-comers 
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to filter through to lidar, Mushiru*^I-Miiy£ now bcaeiged the 
Icadcriess New-comen in the Fort oF Ghakan while he in^ 
fortacd ^AlauM-din that they had spoken dbrcapectfutly of 
the Sultan and even tried to cross the border into'Cujarat. 
The Sultan was greatly enraged at this and ordered that 
every one oF them should be done to death. 

When the beselgcd New-comers saw that food was becoming 
scarce they began to think of leaving their wives and child¬ 
ren and making a dash for Bidar in order to InForm the king 
of their plight. The Old-comers, tfaereupoD| had recourse to 
a tcrrihle ruse. They sent a mcjssage to the heseiged that 
they all belonged to the same Faith and it far From their 
minds to harm them in any manner^ At the same time 
MashiruH-Mulk and the rest made their way into the fort 
and gave out that they had come as fHends. On the thud 
day they lured the unfortunate New-comcn to their camp by 
inviting them to a repast and while they were having their 
dinner^ murdered practically all oF them^ men, women and 
children “Including more than a thousand Syeds Front 
Karbala^ NajaF and Madinah/’ ^ 

Some of the Mughah headed by Qasim Beg Safiihikan, 
however, had already proceeded some distance Grom the 
scene of the massacre and had not joined in the terrible 
party. They now dressed their women in men’s garb and 
haviug taken them along with them proceeded as fast as 
possible towards the capital, pursued by a posse oF^^cxhj 
hone sent by Muahiru'l-Mulk to capture them* They were 
fortunate in discovering a Mend In Hasan KAan, officer 
Commanding at Bit, %vbo rightly pointed out to Mushiru’!- 
Mulk’s envoy that if the New-comcn had been enemies of 
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tbc kingdom they wouLd have gone to Gujarat forthwith 
rather than huiriod tn the capital. 

The party at least reached Bidar and inTortaed the Sultan 
of the EDp^ricj they had suffered. Wlien the king knew the 
real facts of the ca3e not only from them but also horn some 
members of Shah Ni'matuM-lah Kirmani's family, he laid an 
iron hand upon the leaden of the Dakhni party, who bad 
misinformed him of the facts of the situation. He ordered 
Ibe Immediate execution of Mustafa fi^an who was In charge 
of petitions and who had been keeping them back, and bad 
his head paraded in the streets.^ He also sequestered the 
property of such Old-eomers as Mtishiru’l-Mulk and Nizamu* 
1-Mulk and ordered that the OM-coraers who were at 
Chakan should be brought to Muhammadabad-Bidar in 
chains. He promoted the N'eis^-comer^ to high titles and 
office, making Qasim Beg, Maliku't-Tujjar and Sarlashkar 
of Daulatabad In place of his dead chief Hasan Bairi. 

The king wa$ so mudi incensed against the DakhnJ party 
that w'hen he received a long letter in 855/1451 from Shai^ 
Azari who was then at JJSnrasan he had many of the prison- 
ms beheaded and deposed others from all offices of honour 
and responsibility^ the most prominent of these being the 
Prime Minister Mian Minna’I-Lah himself.* 

ToJUfCANA AND MaLWA 

Ahmad was destined to be on the throne for another five 
years but there are only one or two events of importance 
which took place during the period. Things seemed to be 
fairly quiet in Tllangana until the rebellion of his brother- 
in-bw Jala] iTAan, grandson of a New-oomer, Syed Jalal 
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BujUari took place. It was rumoured tliat the kin^ wag 
dead owing to a malignaat wound in the shin from whidi he 
bad been sufiering for a couple of years» and possibly taking 
advantage of the unpopularity of the licir-apparent^ Prince 
Humayun, Jalal proclaimed himself king at Nalgunda where 
hlsjagirs were situated, in 859/-t455- On the approach of 
the king Jalal shut himself up in the citadel while hb son 
Sikandar JTAan hurried to Mahur to seek help from Mahmud 
iTAilji who had taken, the place of Hoshaug GAori as king of 
Malwa, and told him that *Alau'd«din Alimad was dead and 
beseeching him to come and protect life and property which 
was in grave danger in the Bahmani state, ^fahmud was 
one of the most ambltioiis and resourorful kings of bis time 
and was alw^a^'s w'aiting for opportunities like this. He now 
allied himself tvith Mubarak iTAan ruler of ^Aandesh, crossed 
the frontier in 860/14563 and marched to Mahur where he 
joined hands with Sikandar* 

Ahmad 11 now proceeded to Mahur from Nalgonda with 
a huge army of 100,000 men. He placed Maliku't-Tujjar 
Qarim Beg with the army of Dadatabad opposite the Malwese 
army and the levies of Berar against Mubarak of JTAandeshj 
while he himself stood by at the head of the forces of Bijapur 
at a distance of about eight miles*"® When It became known 
to Mahmud that he had been misinformed about Ahmad's 
death and had to face a strong anny with but ETty thousand 
men under his cominand^ he ordered a reureal leaving a 
contingent of a thousand soldiers, outw^ardly to guard the 
person of Sikandar JTAaa but really to sec that he did not 
join hands with the Bahmani Sultan. 

In the meantime ^AkuM-dia had made the NewH^omer 
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Mahinud G.iwan^* a mansabdar of ijOOO and ordered him 
to supprus JaJal^s insurTretion at Nalgonda^ The new com* 
mandcr immediately marched to Nalgotida and besieged the 
dUdeU Meanwhile Sikandar had escaped from his virtual 
imprisonment at the hands of the Maiwese, KnowiDg that 
his was a lost cause he hastened to Nalgonda and on getting 
a promise of pardon fitim Mahmud Gawanih pcrsuiided his 
ialher to hand over the citadel to the Bahmani generaL All 
credit is due to the king that in spite of ihe treasonable 
conduct of the father and the son he gave both of them 
the fullest pardon and even restored the Nalgonda jaglr to 
Jalal jOan. This was really the beginning of the policy of 
poUdeat compromises and toleration inflated by Mahmud 
Ga^vaOp a policy which was carried on so long as he had any 
say in the political alfairs of the kingdom and which proved 
to be Its mainstay and ILTeblood for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

In spite of this serious imurrection in the heart ofTilanga*| 
na, some of the local Reddi chiefg* especially Ltnga III, wen 
out of their way to **ingradate the Sultan/' They actually 
defeated a chief, Muddu Dbakka by name, who showed an 
Inclination to go against the Sultan, and scaled the avails of 
Bhuvandari fort. When Jalal raised the standard of revolt 
Linga forthwith asked Sikandar to quit Sabbinadu in his 
j^^r where he happened to be at that time. At the game 
time it should be noticed that apart from Linga^ ‘niangana 
was not the only problem for the BahmaniSp for we read tltal 
the fort of Bhon^ had to be atotated before it could be 
handed over to Sanjar Kh^n as sarlaslikar of Tilangana.^ 
There seems to have bcin some show of force on the part of 
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the Gajapati of Orb&a a3 wclL It is known from inscriptions 
that KnapUeshwaT was ruling round Bez^\'^ada and Kondapalli 
in [454 and seems to have extended his sway as far as 
■Kanchi.^^ It seems that Snnjar JTj^an^ tried to march to the 
rastem coast but was reprimanded by the Sultan that it was 
not as easy matter to fight against a chief “who possessed over 
two thousand elephants while there were nqt two hundred in 
the whole of the Bahroani armyIt is possible^ howerveii 
that some kind ofconBict ensued between the Gajapati mlcr 
of Orissa and the Bahmanis in which the Bahmani forces 
were worsted at the hands of a certain Oriyan commander 
Rahutanaya who Is said 10 have defeated '-two Turukaha 
princes/’ We have no ftirtlicr Information about this 
venture.^ 

The king had taken a strenuous part in the last Tllangana 
campaign and against Malwa. The malignant wound in 
his shin from which he liad bcen sufTcrlDg grew worse day by 
day^ hastening his death which took place On i8.5.8€3/- 
3.4.1458 « 

The Kikg''s GnAitACTait 

'^AlauM-din Ahmad had some fine traits in his character. 
His humane qualities are evident from his treatment of his 
brothers to all of whom be was kind and cortsiderate. ft 
wasj of coujie^ imposaibLc for him to make Prince Muham- 
mad a partner of royalty, but the fact remains that even 
after the unsuccessful iasurrecUon which he had led by 
giving his ear to the discoutented element and perhaps also to 
Deva RayaofVijayanagarj he was treated kindly by the 
king and granted a eomfortabie jagir^ We also sec him 
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fi^hdng for hu throne and kingdom agunst Mahmud AAilJI 
of Mal^va who had been invited by Sikandar JTAan, and when 
the danger is paased, pardoning the same Sikandar and hU 
father Jatal at the iRMaitce of Mahmud Gawan. 

Ahmad began his rule well and in the beginning of 
his reign took an active interest in the affairs of the kingdom. 
He left no stone notumed to enforce the letter of the law 
and eradicated gambling, drinking, debauchery and crime 
by the appointment of learned men as police officer and 
judges. But it seems that after the second Vijayanagar 
campaign, he began to lead a life of ease and luxury and he 
iiimseir began to indulge in ivine ^vbich he did not give up 
dll 855/-145a. 1 he result was that the high moral tone of 
his deteriorated and be began to lose all interest In affairs of 
state. This Is amply proved by the sad story of his having 
Oidered the massacre, firstly of the New-comers at Cljakati 
and then of the Dakhnis on receiving a letter from 
ShaiAA Azari, showing that he had become prone to lend his 
cars to any party that might seek it. 

Ahmad was well educated by his father and was eloquent 
to the extent that sometimes he would ascend the pulpit 
before Friday prayers in the Great Mosque of the capital 
and deliver an extempore sermon hiraself. It is related that 
one Syed ‘Ajah** a dealer In Arab steeds, ivaa present in the 
Great Mosque on one of these occatJoins. When during the 
sermon the etiumcrated his own qualities of piety, 

justice and mercy the bone dealer arose and at the top of 
his voice said that it was all untrue, and that the king was 
both cruel and false, for had he not ordered the massacre of 
thousands of innocent men shut up in the Ghakan fon? It 
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if said that the kio^ was so fiUcd with renudrae that he never 
]dt bii palace after this eventp and when he found on enquiry 
that the man had not been paid for the horses which had 
been purchased for the royal stables, he ordered every jital 
to be paid forthwith^ Inspite of his lame life he remained 
energetic right up to the end, and his fortitude b shown by 
the fact that when he undertook the Nalgouda and Mahur 
campaigns he had a maliguant wound and it was partly hb 
ni>a*chalam€ that precipitated death a few months later, 


NOTES 

j. Ahmad I died on 19.9.833/17,4*1436. His son 
Ahmad II reigned according to Far., for 23 yean, 9 
months and two days and according to Haft Iqlim for 
33 years and nine months which bring us to 39*6*863 
or 1 * 7 p B63, But it b clearly slated in Bur.^ 88 that 
his successor Hiimayun succeeded him on 22^6^863/ 
7-5 - may take this date aa that of the 

death of Ahmad H, though 5iir., 87, says that he died 
‘"towards the end of Jamaditi^-at)tirp” i.e.^ a few dap 
before 33*€.862. As a matter of &ct Ahmad II must 
have died deSuiicly before 18.5.861/3.4.1458,3^11 
was on that day that Hnmayun unseat^ his brother 
Hasan A^an. 

The name is found in ^Abdu’r-Ra^^aq^ 

EUlot and Dowson^ cb*, IV 131* 
This is corroborated by hb coins which read : 

L Obv. 

sIj Ini J*J jr^ ' I jlialuJ I 
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■RcVi I 

^ JLfe^f l^jJ1^)Akfr J j s i g^ fjil' 

*1 4 

MargxD. A 0 1 4 I Juj^ a ^ ^ 

II. Obv., 

ijllftjl Jt^ 4 pr^dLXnJI 

Rcvi, 

iL^ JLufrI ^ JLui. 1 J 4^ kjJ) 

m* Obv*_j j^jJLfl ^1 

RcV^f " '*' p ^ 'iLw I itiM !* I 

Speight, C011U of Bahmmi Kitigs^ Islamic Culture, 
■935i PP‘ =9^ ®Si®i * 97 * *1® »ay» that he 

assumed hi« father’s name, Ahmad, oa his aecessitm. 
Lastly SaJtAawai, Dauii*t-Lim? X 144, contemporary, 
ca^Is Humayun soa of Ahmad Shah. The name alio 
cxN^urs i^v& a doorway at Naobad* suburb of Bidar' 
Epigr. Ittdo-MosL ig 35 “ 3 ®^ P- 35 - 
a. For detaib of this aa well as of the next episode sec 

§ a of this chapter^ 

3* Hyderabad Arihae^ogiuil Rip^t 1928-2^ p. 13 and 
1930^3* pt- IX E^igrapkia Indo-Moskmim igaj-aS, 
p- 13, Bashiru'dinj iVoq^^H Mcmiukai 4 Bijeput^ III, 
lay says that the tomb was built in to86 H., wtuch H 
obviously incornset and is due to thb date appearing 
after the Shi'itc Nad-i'Ali whkh was no doubt added 
on by the Bijapur officiab 150 years after the ereetiou 
of the structure; see p- 12S of the same work for this 
Buij-i *Ali plaque, Epig^ /ndb-M&rf. i 93 *- 3 *j P- 
4. It u a pity that no attempt has been made to keep 
these b^utiful tiles in poSitioii, and even now a visitor 
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stands aghast at die vandalism that is being com- 
mitted by street urcbitis who have damaged these 
priceless works of Bahmani taste. The department 
have taken some pains at preserving the glaze of the 
beautiful specimens unearthed in the Fortj as is evident 
from. 4 rcA. 19^9-30. pp. 33 and 34, 

but what is needed is that the tiles ivhich stllJ adorn 
the facade of Alunad 11 's tomb should be protected 
in situ, 

5. Rip* Hjfd, jItcA, Dfpit 1930-31, p, 4 and pL VII; 
Yazdani, p. loo. 

6* See Eur.f 77- 

7, For the Bidar hospital, Bvr^ 87 , Fer., I- 333 * 
edifices mentioned sec Rip, Arch- D^L 1939-30, 
p. 6; Inscription and date, Woblev Haig, An Inscrip- 
ii^a in iAi Fort 0/ Dnulolabad^ Bpig* Indo-Mosl. i907-^j 
where certain far~fetqhed conclu 5 iozi& are made 
regarding the date of massarre at Chakan. 

8, Tah.j 421. 

9, ^Abdu'l-Jabbar, op. ri/., p. 534, says that he had a 
copy of this ^v'ort himself, but it was lost during the 
floods of the river Musi alor^ with his whole manus¬ 
cript library. 

10* Rafi^u*d-diD ShirazI says in his Tat^imhi^t- Muluk^ (oL 
10 b, that Mahmud Gawan arrived in India during 
fhe reign of Ahmad I, but this cannot be correct, and 
all evidence is in favour of his arrival in 856/-1453; 
sec Sherwaui^ AidAmud Gmoan^ ihtGnid Sahmnni Iferr, 
pp- 23 n*3, a6 n.tS, Mahmud Gawan was the native 
01 Qawan near Resht in Northern Iran; hence the 
surname; Munt.^ Ill, 105, however^ $ays that he was 
called Gawan h^use he had once made his soldiers 
ride 2,000 cows which certain banjaras had 

been driving, and had thus duped the enemy; but this 
story has not been corrohbrated ebeivhere, and is, as 
a matter of fact mentioned in different places about 
eutirdy different persons such as FAalaf Hasan Basri, 
and wx need not pay much attendon to if. 

f to b, gives intcratipg detmls about Mahmud^s 
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arrival at Bitlar He had s letter pf iptroductlon 
from the Bahmaai governor of Mustafabad-Dabhol 
to the Sultan, but the Sultan refused to give audience 
to a mere merchant. It was only when he had 
brought round certain royal courtiers to his view that 
he was admitted to the royal presence. The A'Awajah 
approehed the Sultan with numerous presents accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing custom and had a copy of the 
Qur’an on his head when he approached him. He 
soon rose to be a roya) favourite. See also Sherwani, 
Afakmud Camnn, ch. i> 

Rtyaiu'l^tniha, Collection of Mahmud Gawan’s letters. 
The MSS copy I used duritig the compilation of the 
book on the great Bahmaoi waair was that in the 
Habibganj Library in the Aligarh District; the work 
has now been edited by S. C. Husaiu and very neatly 
printed in Hyderabad in * 94 ®- 

Pogeio Braccioliri’s Narration of the Travels of 
Niccolu Conti in his work, Hiuofia di vnriitate 
lib IS, included in Major, India ia iht Fijitenth Cffttuty, 
London, 1857. pp. 2 i- 3 « i etiolation from p. 3a. 
Conti was in India in i+ 4 + , , 

Syedu’s-Sadat Syed HaniFCilani, died at an advanced 
age in Qoo H. See Inscription on the wall which is 
named after him ; \Vatp‘at, HI, 11? i also Epig. Ind<f- 
M&sLf where, however, the wriiw wrongly says that 
Gtlan is in TuTtistan. See also Ya^daiu, ^idar. 


p. 108. 

Apart from this the Raya seems to have taken advan- 
ta« of the last king's death by seizing Anegundi on 
the other side of the Tungabhadra, for there is a 
Bignidcant document refcred to m «well and 
Aiyansar, Hitiofital InscripEttm of Sonthtpt /nrfia, P* 
that ^va Raya held that fortress m 1436. 1 ha 
might have been One of the pluses of the war; Fer-t I. 
aao But. docs not mcntloti it at all. 

Fer L ; Bur., TO- Dr. Venkataramanayya, Jrhrf., 
Intr* i3i quotes King^ ffisUiQ of Drnasfy 
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ihat it was Raichur which was granted to Prince 
XlghamiD^d ^ but I Und Rajachal and not Raichiir 
mentioned on p+ 73 of King^s book w^hich* a* he says, 
is baaed cm I have followed fir.^ hut Bur 

puts this insurrection down after'Sanjar Asian’s vtn* 
ture in TiLangana. It seems more natural that 
Muhammad should demand a share after his signal 
victory against Vijayanagar. 

hcadguarters of a district In Bombay 5 tate^ 
irV N. 75 '^ 54 VE. 

A'itldnigt Village in ^Usmanabad districu Hyderabad 
State ; 17*49* 76*a.9* E, 

17, Tfl^JhVdA Salsttn 4 Dakan, quoting TohJaiu's 
Salatin p. 525. 

18. Fer., I* 330-33/- 

Sangamahwar^ m the Ralnagiri Distrktj Bombay 
Province ; 17*1.6' Nh* 73 ° 33 ’ E* 

[9, Tbua in Fer., T* 531. Sur. 78, however, puts this down 
in 839/-1436 which is unlikely as in any case the Al^an- 
desh campaign must have followed the arrival of 
Zeba Cbahra fram Sangameshwar^ 

20- It was Ahmad Shah of Gujarat { 1411-1442) who 
had given the title of Nasir A'Aan to him ; Fer,, 

277 ; Commmariat, HisiOTj qf Gu^rai 205. Raja 
ofGondw^anaj Fff., 1 * 331. Nosir A"Aan Ruler of 
A'Aandesh 1399-1437* There h no mention of Malika 4 
Jahan herself going to her father as in Tazkinih, 531. 

21* Fer., I, 33 N Bufu 77> says that all officers present de¬ 
cline to proceed to the North and only iTAalaf Hasan 
offered his services. But as Ftr.* given the names 
of $0 many who did accompany JTAaJaf Hasan, his 
version seems to be more reliable. 

22* in the Buldana District, Berar; 20 *to^ 

76*37’ E. 

ButkattpUTj now a taluqa in Nimar district, Madhya 
Pradesh, 2t®aoTM., 76*f8’E* 

The description is according to Ffr*^ I-.SSip 33 ® 
MunLt 77* Btir., 78, however says that he went 
as far as Asir* Haji I^Um of Amin Razi, Rt^la 
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Burhan. 

23. Thus in Fer-t I, 332 ; Fif., has an II, 280, that only 
twenty elephants were left behind. 

.VondurAar, headquarters of a taluqa in West A^Jan-' 
desh district, Bombay Province ; 74'»44’E. 

FathaM'Lalingi hill fort in West iC^andesh district 
Bombity Province; 20“^’N., 74”45' E. 

24. /'V., 11 , 277, Naiir died (^3.3.844/4.9,1437, 

25. Fit., r, 33=* 

36. Briggs, 0/ Fu Rise oj ihe Mahomedan Power 

m Intdiit, II, 230-232. 

27. This was when ‘Abdu'r-Razjtaq, the ambassador of 
Hirat to the Vijayanagar court was at Calicut 
between these two dates; see Elliott and Dowson, 

£!>., IV, 115. Sewell, d Forgotten En^trif, 72. The 
sequence of events related by me seems to be the 
only solution of die different versions. 

28. Danait-Dhannayaka or Commander; Sewell, 75, 
Abdu’r Raizaq translatra Danaik as Ditvan; see Elliot 
and DoWson, aV,, IV io0, 12 

29. The name is remarkable as it is the only instance of 
a recent arrival from Delhi holding a high post in 
the Bahiru^ini stale. Of ctJuise the dynasty itself and 
all the Old-comcra really came from Delhi but they 
were now called " Daldinis ” par e\c*iitttte, U should 
be noted that those captured by Dtv-a Raya did not 
include hlalitu't-Tuijar as wrongly mentioned by 
StwtU and Aiyengef, p. 220. 

30. /?«■., I, 332 ; Miust., lit, 87; Bitr,, 79 is rather confused 
with regard to this campaign and says that it was 
undert^en in 739/1339 and lasted two years, ending 
in the capture of Chandan, Mandan and Satara by 
the Bahmanis, With ‘ Abdu'r-Razzaq’s definite 
testimony, the sequence adopted by me seenu to be 
the Only plaurible one. See Anorff and Atjnmgar^ 

headquarters of a district in Bombay Province, 
17*41'N. 
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31, Sewell aad Aiyangar, tii;, ^120 (referring to E. C. 
i. Sr, BeL 125; 1 . xxv, p, 346^) The date 

15 not 1444 as in StwdU 79- 

32^ Baoerjifc Hutorj of Orisia^ I, 267. 

Kapileshw'ar Of Kapilcndra^&eva wa^ one of the most 
ambitious rulers Orissa ever had* and governed that 
land from 1434 to 1470. See Kotinga CAonfm, 
Andhra Research AsiodatiQni Art, by Ramdas 
Pantulu on the Chrmotogj^ of tho Ofiisa Kingt^ p. ^5. 
Dr. SreenivasachaTj in his article on the Relations 
between Kapilendra and the BithmaniSj Hyi, Arch. 
D^h Report, ^ 934 ^ 35 ^ P- 3 ^* rders to the Oriya 
work Atcdala Fanji Which saya that Bahmanis aided 
Kapilendra to usurp the Oriya thronep but as both 
the states were intent on expansiort in the same part 
of the country they cvenuially came into conflict* 
This is referred to by Bancrji, $03* who quotes 
M* Chakravarti's paper in J. A. S, Ixm* tgoOj pt. I, 
p* 180. Bonirjii 294 disbelieves in any alliance 
betVfc'een Orissa and the Dcecafij but gives no reasons. 
We are fully aware that KapileshA^^ar proved to be 
a deadly enemy of Vijayanagar and there is every 
reason why he should flWt have joined hands with 
the Sultan, and when he felt s-trong enough to act 
siuglehanded^ first against Vijayanagar and then 
against the Bahmanis ihcmselvo. 

33. Scvvdlaud Aiyangafp wrongly say on p« a^i that the 
Sultan was Muhammad IIL 'Fhe uotice of this 
eampaign is based on the Sanskrit dramas 
pralopauitasom ; sec Aiyangar, Souras of Vijajorta^itf 

5 and 65, Sewcli and Aiyangar say, howcvcTt 
that further corroboration ia needed before anything 
definite can be said about it* 

34, Thus in Fn-.* I, 334 says that he wm forced 

to embrace Islam, taut this is not probable ^ (i) we do 
not come across a single case of force being ^used to 
propagate the Faith in the Deccan before mis, and 
(ii) ^i^alaf Hasan really forced hUn to change his 
religion against his will, he could not pcpssibly have 
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put ^ny reliance on ham intrtiodiatcly sifter. Bombay 
Gazetteer* XXIV, 3.23 ealla the chief Shanhar Rao, 
t^hlch 15 not improbablei and VoU XXlV, calls 
the foinily 5 hlrke« a comman surname among the 
Marathas. 

35* Names in Biff. 83; thdr relaiiomhlp. Muni, 111 
^"Hindn and Muslim Fonees", Bur- 83. 

36- Ffr. III. 334*336 p He U lalkLug nonsense i^hen he 
says that five or six thouitaiid children were kUlcd 
besides active soldiers “all Jrom one to a hundcred 
years old'% especially as there was only 3,000 Arab 
cavalry' Vphich was sent in the first instance. 

544, quotes Tuhfaiu^s* 5 alattn tliatuo women or child 
w-as kil]ed+ We must remember that the accounts of 
the unfortunate aFair are all from the pen of descend¬ 
ants of‘New^-comers.* 

37, MuttL in, 85- 

3S. The whole narrative of the alTalr is mordlnately long 
both in Feritshah and Burhan^ Depodtton of Miyan 
Mina*l-lah, Mmu HI, 85* 

39, For a short account of Mahmud ambitions 

and exploits see Mahmud Gowun^ 11 , also Amir 
Ahmad ‘Alawi Sha^n-iM&Iwa- 

//afgunda^ headquarters of the district of that name 
id Hyderabad State 17^3' N., 79^16^ E. 

Hoshang f?Aori. King of MaJtsa, 1406-1435. 
Muhammad GAori, KingofMalwa, r 435“ *430- 
Mahmud iTAiiji, King of Mahva, 1436-1479. 

There is no evidence that Prince Muhammad was 
implicated in the insurrection as siigge^cd by E>r. 
Venkata ram anayya, Intr- 39. 

40. Burnt flS. 

4ip See above, note 10* 

4a. Fefiyj., Intr 39. The centre of the rebellion tvas 
Nalgunda not Balhonda. Ffr. 338 is specific on that 
point* 

Balkonda, in Nkamabad district, Hyderabad State, 
18*53" N., 78*21* Ep, is far too much in the North¬ 
west to be the “centre^* of TiJangana* 
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For Sanjar Khw kc But. 76. 

43. Gurtt Venkata Rao, Eiihmani-Vijajimagiir Ritaiiifait 
Allahabad History Congnaa Transactions, 274, quo¬ 
ting Aiyangar^ A littU kr^ewn Cfutpitr of Vij^yaitagar 
Hutoiy, Abo, inscription on the temple at Jagan- 
Rath at Puri dated IZ. 4. i450_where reference is 
made to the vicitjry by Kapilendra over ^^Malika 
Parisa” (Malik Padshah); i 893 > P- 9 *^ 

refemd to by Dr. Srwnivasadiar, RtpL Hyd. Arch. 
Dept, 193^-353 p- 20- It is probably this which Dr^ 
Verikataramanayya reads it " Malika Polaijuna" 
whom be considcisalocal chief; see Vdug. Intr, P. 35. 
Also sec Bar- 77. For the conquols of KapilcrAwar 
in South India see Baneijij 293, 294, where he 
disbelieves in Gangadasapratapav il a sani altogether, 

44* Siwdl and Aiyangoft Bonftji^ 29^*292? Bar^ 7 ®- 

The rcTerences to this episode are very obscure^ and 
nothing seems certam* It should bc^ noticed tbat in 
the noct reign KapilerAwar sided with the rebels^ so, 
although in the Burhan it prcfiedei even the first 
iTAandesh e,xpedition, it must have occurred m the 
reign of "^Alau^d-din Ahmad i 

45. Sec Note t. - 1 r 

46. Name from Bur* 87; rst ofthe story mainly from 
Ftft 1. 336* This reminds us of th® Jamous tpisoo® 
of ibc Caliph ‘Umar and the old woman. 


Chapter 9 

A NEW POLICY OF COMPROMISE 
*Alau^i>*i>in Huhayun Shah 
7 - 5 -H 5 S—4-9-i4fi^ 

HUMATUjrS ACCESSlOJi^ 

As bas been mentioned in the previous chapter, Ahmad 11 
had appointed his eldest son Humaymi heir 10 the throne in 
preference to his other sons Hasan JTj^an and Yahya iTA an^ 
It is said that Htimayiin waa harsh of temper and ihere was 
so much consternation among the nobles on his accession 
that some of them like Raja Rustam Nizam ul-Mulk and his 
son, who had become Maliku^t-Tujjar after the death of 
Qazim Beg Sa&hikan, fled from the country and took refuge 
in Gujaratf^ while others like Shah Hahibu^Llali, hfaUu 
JTAaii and other aciurs proclaimed the king^i younger brother 
Hasan A'Aan as King and seated him on the Turquoise 
Throne* On Seeing the trend of events, the rabble in the 
streets took advantage of this and cotlec ted in front of Huma* 
yun^s residenoc in order to ptundcr k and even to put him to 
death. Humayun was supportod by hb brother-tn-law Shah 
Muhibbu^htoh, the younger brother of Shah Habibul^lahi 
who had preferred a religious life to the life of a courdcr by 
becoming the Sajjadiih-nashin or spiritual $ucc«5or of hi$ 
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father Shah Oalilii’lah. The fact that a holy man lihe 
Muhibbu’l-lah was sidU^ with Humayun, must have given 
the latter a moral preponderance which Hasan lacked. It 
b related how with but eighty men by hb dhow he Ibught 
through the crowd, marched to the throne rootn of the palace, 
slapped Hasan on the face, unseated him and himsdf ascend¬ 
ed the throne, putting Hasan, Habibu't-lah and their part¬ 
ners in prison. Thb happened on 18.5.86^/3.4,1458-^ 
Thanks to Burhan-i Ma’asir we possess the actual words of 
the speecli delivered hy Humayun immediately after his 
accession, a speech which goes to show the high ideals he 
entertained for a Bahmani minister. He said: 

^'''No^blcs of my kin-gdom! I mn conBdent that it ts impos" 
siblc to carry on the government of kingdom efficiently 
without the appointment of a minister who should be well- 
known the world over and who should cacd in wisdom 
among the Arabs as well as the ‘Ajamis, "iVc are on the 
thrtabold of a new epoch in the history of this country and 
I cannot do better than follow the advice of one who 
should be clothed with the outward attributes of truth and 
good laith and who should inwardly belVeefrom vices and 
vanity. I have therefore made up my mind to appoint 
llhwaja Najmu’d-din Mahmud Gilani, one of the best 
known in the state for hb sense of justice and equity as well 
as for hb deep thought, to Jr® my Chief Miiuster, 

The king thereupon presenicd the JTAwaja Mahmud 
Gawan with robes fitting the occasion including a golden cap 
and a golden belt, and made him h!aliku*t-Tojjar, iam/tltsf 
of Bijapur and Wakit-i Saltanat, giving him full control of 
miLitary mattcra/ 
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Siicandaji^s Relb^i-UON 

As SL matter of fact Humayua was acting only according to 
the last wishes of the late king. At the same time he created 
Malik Shah^ reputed to be a prince of the House of ChangSi^ 
AlAwaja-i JahaEip and appointed him tiira/doF of Tilafigana, 
and his cn,vn cousin and erstwhile pfaymate, Sikandar JTAan, 
who must have again become a ravomite in court circles 
after his rebellion and pardon by the late king, jtpah miar of 
the same province.* Evidently Sikandar was not samfied 
by this appoiDEmeot and went to his father, JaJal who 

stil! held jagirs at Nalgunda^ and persuaded him to join 
hands With him against the Sultan once again. He was 
feeling bL^ strength all the more as he had been successful 
m persuading the Velamas to side with him this time* The 
king heard of the rcbcUJon when the rebels were actually 
advancing towards Golconda^* and sent iTAwaja^i Jahan to 
quell itj but as JTA waja-i Jahan was not successful in the 
attempt, he hlmelf moved to Nalgunda* It is charaeterisdc 
of Humayun^s demeanour in the early part of his reign thati 
instead of Bgbting with the rebeU and defeating them, he 
definitely folJow^ed a policy of undcjstandiiig even with his 
deadly enemies and expressed a desire to make peace mth 
them* But Sikandar, inSTtad of accepdog the offer^ attacked 
the royal camp in ihe middle of the night, and the next day 
engaged the royal troops with forces composed of 
Rajputs and the dathnis."’^ Even now the king was forbearing 
for he actually sent word to bis enemies that it was a 
pity that the flower of the Deccan should be so niined, and 
that he forgave everything Sikandar had done, offenng him 
any paigana he liked in the provioce of Daulatabad. On 
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thtJ the haughty Sik^ndar replied that the only difTercuce 
between Homayun and himself was that Humaynn was the 
paternal au(L 4 ae the maternal grandson of Ahmad Shah 
Wali^ and it would be ^vcH if he partitioned the kingdom 
and at least gave him the province of Tilangana in its 
entirely. It was only after this that the king acriously 
offered battle. The fighting raged the whole day w^ithout a 
break- When evening came it was still undecided^ as a 
matter of fact it seemed quite possihlc that the day might 
end in Humayun’s defeat and SiIcandaFs aece^ion to the 
throne.® Suddenly Maliku^t-Tujjar (Mahmud Gawan) and 
JTAwaja-i Jaban Turk’ appeared On the horiaon and 
immediately began their attack from the right and left flanks 
respectively. This was a great relief to the dred royal army 
and Humayun was able to send Sve hundred picked archers 
and as many lancers with a mad elephant right into the 
hard-pressed lines of the enemy. In the thick of the battle 
Sikandar fell from his horse and was trampled to deathi and 
the rout of his army was complete-*® 

Jabl Ajftan now' look refuge in the Nalgunda fort which 
was now besieged by Maliku*£-Tujjar and JrAw'aja-i Jahan* 
Instead of fightingj however, Jabl begged the besiegers to 
intercede with the king on his behalf to spare hta life and 
accept the treasures accumulated during forty five years of hb 
rewdence in the kingdom. The king accepted the conditions, 

and was content with putting him In prison in spite of his 

repeatedly treasonable conductJ* 

TtuvNCAf^A. A-^D Orissa 

During this campaLga the chiels ofHlanganat specially 
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Linga ruler of tbe VdamstSp had sided vv'iih the rebelc and 
Humayim now resolved to reduce them once and for allj^ 
Lmga^s stubborn opposition ^vas of no avail and the Bah- 
mani army able lo reach the great stronghold of 

Dewarkonda^ The king ordered /^waja^j Jahan Turk and 
Nizamu'l-Mulk with t^vtinty ihousand horse and forty eleph¬ 
ants to bedegc the fortrcM. Unga now reaUsed that it was 
impossible to hold De^^'arkonda long without external help 
and appealed to Kapileshwar, the Raja of Orissaj ai well as 
other Tillers of Tilajigana for help.** Kapileshwar ivas one 
of the most ambitious mien in the whole history of 
Orissa and had already extended Ms sway over i:oastat 
Tiiangana iticiuding Rajahmundri and Kondavjdu* He had 
won battles against the Raya of Vijayanagar and now thought 
it w-as a good opportunity to establish his suzerainty over 
Bahmani Tilangana as well, cspectally as he was offered a , 
large tribute by the Velamas if he should cxtKcate them 
from the straits in which they had been placed. 

Before help could arrive from Orissa^ there was a council 
ofw^arin the Bahmani camp, and NizamuTMulk GAori 
advised JTAwaja-i Jahsm Turk to draw the defenders out of 
the fortress on to the open ground and engage them in a 
hand to hand fight. ^Awaja-i Jahan did not agree to dtis 
and said that such a step would be regarded as a sign of 
w^eakness and that it would be better to continue the siege. 
Kapileshwar sent Ham vita to tioga's help and when he 
arrived at De^varkonda Unga sallied out of the fort with his 
army so that the Bahmani forces were hemmed in between 
the Orissans and the ddenders and defeated with the 
loss of many thousand men*** Kapileshwar now ordered 
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HamvJra to proccod to Warangul which waa captuixd on 
1460J. while Unga marched to Rajaohah which had 
been given to Prince Muhammad by the late king] captured 
it and made it Ida capital, Humaytin waj marching to^^d^ 
Dc^^arkonda himself when he was met by /Tftwaja-i Jahan 
sixty uiilea from the fortress** and he gave him to understand 
that it was really Nizamul-Mulk who w'aa responsible for 
the defeat. The king was so angry at the lattcx’j conduct 
that the Amir had to fly for hb lift along with the members 
of his family over the border to MalwaJ* 

Hasak Kham^s Rxbeixion 

While he was away from the capital, Humayun heard that 
Vusuf Turk had released Prince Hasan Jt^an, HabibuM*lah 
and thousands of others who bad been implicated In the plot 
against his throne and person in the beginning of bis reign 
' and had been kept in the state prison at Bidar. The 
king thereupon left Mahmud Gawan in charge of the affairs 
in Tilangana and himself left for the capital immediately 
where he arrived in Jamad^ I, 864/-March, 1460.^ It is 
related that Yusuf had first of all got together seven disciples 
of Habibu'l'lah and sought admission to enter the prison by 
shoeing a forged farman of the king that such and such 
prisoners should be blinded. He passed the first barrier but 
the warder in charge of the :$econd demanded an order of 
the Kotwal as well, so Vusnf made short work of him by 
striking him dead. There was a hue and cry but before 
anything could be done he had released Hasan Jf^an^ Yahya 
the 8o-year-o!d Jalal ^^an and nearly seven thousand 
othen including ^'many Syeda* learned men and men of 
piety/**® 
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In the fray between the Koiwars men lind these release 
ed prisoners and thrir supporters^ JalaJ iTAan and Yahya 
/TAan were kiHed^ while Hasan and Habihul Jah first took 
refuge in the house of a barber who had once been in the 
*attcr^s employ^ and then^ disguised as mendicants, treaded 
their way to Bir where Habibu'blah's jagira lay. On arriving 
at Bir^ Hasan proclaimed himself King and appointed 
Yusuf Turk amiru^I-umara and Habibu^Mah Wadr.*^ But 
Hasan’i kingship could not last very long as he was at length 
defeated by the royal array and the pretender as well ai his 
minister had to fly towards Vijayanagar. On the ^vay they 
were ounvardty welcomed by the Vice-Governor of Bijapifr^ 
Siraj A'Aan Junaidi, whOj however* took measures lo imprison 
them white they were fully in hU grasp. In the sciifHe 
Habibu*Mah lost his life while Hasan was sent to Bidar in 
chains. 

Hasan and his party arrived at the capital m Sha'I^n 
fi64/-Jime 1460, and tt is relaiid ihai Humayun gave vent 
to all hbcruel propensities in meeting out dine punishment to 
those who bad tried to betray him and end his life. He had 
Hasan thrown before tigers, ordered some of bis adherents to 
be cast Into cauldrons full of boiling ^vater and oil and re« 
leased mad elephants and other wild beasts to prey upon the 
Linfoitunate victims. He is also said to have put to death 
al! those who had even the meat distant claim to the throne 
as well as many uoblra who were supposed to have had the 
slightest cause of opposition tohim-^'^ This tragic episode 
came to an end with the procnotiofi of a number of Dakhni 
converts, one of whom was Malik Hasan Bahri, the progeru* 
tor of the Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, who was now 
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^vea ihp title of Sar^gg JTAaii.^^ 

Humayun diedj or was kill^ by a tnaid^servarit while be 
vvai asleep, OQ 20*11*865/1^9-1451-^ 

HuMAYxn<*s Character 

Humayun^s character U orie of the enigmas of the hlstcry 
of Lhc Deccan, Ferishtah paints him in the blackest of colours 
possible ascribing to him the most hemons of emne*. He 
gives him the sobriquet of ^thc Gruel’ liv'ithoiit any rcserv^c 
and tries to give evidence to prove his thc^a. To quote bis 
transiator and epitomber: “Himiaytin threw off all restraint 
and sdzed at will the children of his subjects^ tearing them 
from their parents. *« * .,. *Hc would frequently stop nuptial 
processions in the streets, seiaing the bride to enjoy her, and 
then send her to the bridegroom^s home* He was in the 
habit of putting the females of his own house to death for 
the m(»t trivial offeocesj and when any of the nobility was 
obliged to attend him, so great was their dread that they 
took leave of their families, as if preparing for death 
Burhan ia no doubt moderate of tone but still gives a ftw 
instances of hb cruelty and agrees with Ferbhtah that people 
were so tired of hia tyranny that the poet Nazln only voiced 
their fbcling when he composed the following chronogram:- 

j^Uufc j 

j'p* \ 3 s^A 

865 " 

It is ab^lutdy necessary for one who tries to estimate the 
real character of a historical personage to try to put hicns*lf 
in the stuToundings in which that personage lived j&o as to 
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find his bearings as objeetively as possible. Humayun reign¬ 
ed less than three years and a ba]f, and the first thing to 
remember i$ that there was not a single campaign of aggres¬ 
sion against his neighbours during the period. Tills only goes 
to prove that> like his predecessor, Muhammad T, his abject 
Mrus to find time to consolidate his far-flung State rather than 
extend it to unmanageable boundaries. This vietv ts support¬ 
ed by the high ideals of government which he enunciated in 
the address deUvered at the lime of hla accession. Neverthe¬ 
less his reign was marred by almost continuous rebellions 
and attempts at his throne and his Hfe, and this at the hands 
of those nearest and dearest to him. Practically the whole 
course of these episodes shows that be followed the new policy 
of compromise and w'as forgiving and complacent right up 
to the middle of 864/1460, and whatever cruelties are ascrib¬ 
ed to him could only have occurred beiwwn Sha'baa 864/- 
June 1460 and 28.11.865/4.9.1461. Kb father had appointed 
him heir to the throne, Still the party which was in power 
since ShaiJtA A?Ari’s letter to Ahmad 11 , i.e. the New^tomers, 
put his younger brother 00 the throne and perhaps actually 
sent a raoh to murder him and rob hb residence. Instead 
oflaying bU hand of vengeance on hb deadly enemies be 
contented himself by imprisoning the leaders and the mob 
which had supported him. We meet him next fighting against 
his kinsmen Sikander rAan and Jalal iSTAan at Nalgunda 
where, while carrying on the struggle which might have 
meant hb own end. he enters into pourparlers with them and 
frankly says that he would prefer peace to war. Even when 
lighting had gone on for a whole day, he made a definite 
offer of jagirf to Sifcandar. And after Slkandar** death and 
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Jai^rs defeat the rait'acle happena arui on MaHkn^t-Tiiuar^s 
intercession Jalal is spared of hia lifc^ 

All this docs not depict Humayun in the coloura of a 
vmuton cut-throat* and there b nothing during the first two 
years of his reign to warrant his condemnation. It b really 
after the second proclamation of Hasan A'Aan as king, this 
time at Bir^ and hb subsequent capture ^metime about the 
middle of 864/1460, that Htimayun is said to have given 
vent to his cruel propensitiea^ We must remember that the 
two struggles with Hasan w'ere a matter of life and death for 
the Icings It is absolutely clear that the party of New-comei^ 
which had got the upper hand in the reign? of Ahmad I and 
Ahmad 11 ^vas so headstrong that it chose to put on the throne 
a puppet In Hasan /TAan in preference to a strong-willed 
ruler like Humayun. It b noticeable that the sis or seven 
thousand men who were imprboued after the failure of the 
first attempt are described by Perishtah in almost the 
idcniica! vocabulary at used fur those who had been 
massacred at Chakan In 850/1447. Jalal* the father of 
Sikandar, both arch rebels in Humayun^s reign^ was a New¬ 
comer and it seems probable that up to 864/1460 Humayun 
had thought that he would be able to make some kind of 
compromise wdth this party and perhaps forestall the modcra- 
tiug policy later adopted by Mahmud Gawan. The eye- 
opener came in the form of the rccrudtaceuce of disorder by 
the forced release of Hasan A'^an and his folloniven by 
another New-comer, Yusuf Turkj and the renewal of the life 
and death struggle. Humayun could not let matters go on 
like this* and during the last thirteen mouths of his short 
reign he subjected hb enemies, to exemplary punishment- It 
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goes to Mahmud Gawan’s tredit that while he interfered so 
long aa be had smy hope of a compromise} he retired to the 
background when all hopes were cv'idcntly shattered by the 
release of Hasan Kh^n and his supportci^ and by his second 
prx>clamation as king in 864/1460. 

There is further evidence for the support of 01 dH:omers 
and tlic nadvc element from an uiie>£pec;ted quarter. The 
poet Nazlri, whose caijstic chronogram of Humayun^s death 
has already been quoted^ and who was one of the prisoners 
released by Yusuf Turk along with Prince Hasan^ composed 
the foUowing lines while adQ in prisort: 

JuiT Ljji-J' 
jy^ A;s.Li jl 

Tbese lm« clearly show that Humayun was trying to hold 
the balance between the Otd'comei? and the New<cotnci^ 
and was thus furthering a policy which was quite different 
from that pursued by his father and grand-father^ It is no 
wonder} therefore^ that a poet who should have a standing 
complaint against the king should be delighted at his death 
and write a chronogram expressing bis delight, and that 
those who sympaihiscd with the New-comers like Ferisbtah 
and the author ofBurhan-i Ma’asir should give exaggerated 
accoimta of the methods pursued by Humayun to maintain 
law and order in the couutiy. The epithet of *the Cruel’ 
which has regularly been affixed to Humayun's name aince 
Ferisbtah} and the propaganda wlilch ha^ been going on 
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agaiDsl him ever since his dcatK have worked so much on 
the public imaginatiaii that no one Icfio^vs him now except 
with the ihlc of or ihc Cme! attached to his name. 

The influence of this propaganda is manirested by die fact 
that the destruction of the dome of his tomb at Bjdar has 
rcccntiy been attributed by the credulous public to his 
diaboHca! acts of cruelty, while as a matter of fact the dome 
was destroyed by Kghtnifig as recently as 1300/1883 t*e., more 
than four hundred years after his death 1^* 

If we refer to the collection of Mahmud Gawan's leticis, 
the Riyazu’UInshaj we w^ould find that his opinioa of 
Huuiayun^s character is directly opposed to that of Ferlsh- 
tah. Writing about Humayun he say's that “every one 
present or absent knows that the neck of the couruge of this 
friend has no mark of obligation except those of the kindness 
and goodness of His late Majesty Sultan Humayun Shah of 
the equipage of Jamshid and kindness as plain as the sun 
itself^ May God keep his grave cool”*^ In another place 
he says 'to a relation^ ihat **ihe nightingale of my tougue is 
ever singing ibe praises of the flow'Cr of that royal gardenj"^ 
and appends a qasidah of :^S lines to the same letter in 
honour of Huinayiio^ some lines of which might be quoted 
hcie with advantage;— 

jIj Jhi-i ^ j J J-i 

1^1 ^ Ij JT Jrf 
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* 

jJ k 5 ^ 

^ :>1j::3 jl oiS' 'j ^ 

j' -1 |J Ls- JiJ ii5^ ^ jS^J i_iitJ J- jt 
ol^ L^ J[]| j! 

J1^ I* ^ 41 J ^ Ija tjT J I dj J j 

^jS'd^ ^Uj cfJ 

jl_^ ^jIjcS^ ol * 

*ji^ 

J Istiif ClJ^j ^ jlf~ iS 'Ixji p jT tj 

Jjjb'v- ^ J J-i Jl^ 

JIJ # 3 JUAh O 

Nolhiag could breathe the sense of loyalty and homage to 
the king more than these linen and nothing could demon¬ 
strate the great regard which a cotileMporary of Gawan*s 
standing had for Huenayuo* We must further remember 
that these lines are from the pen of one whose franitness and 
sometime even bitterness are plainly seen in some of the 
letters he wote later to the royal ministers from the battle 
Gelds and who gave ample prooGt of his great love of right 
and justice. Further evidence of the impreraon Humayuci 
created on Mahmud*s mind is found in a letter he wrote to 
the Sultan of GUan in which he says: **Thc pigeon of the 
Gfe of this slave has on its neck the marks of the kindness 
and instruction at the hands of the late Sultan Humayun 
Shah^ and the stabDity of the present along with hope for 
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the future WM the direct outcome of the goodness and regard 
of His Niajcaty.^ He remembers Ids late patron even in the 
last moments of bis life wheOj with the sword of Democles 
hanging over bis head, he protests that bb beard had grown 
grey in the service of Humayun Shah*^ If we had nothing 
elie in oiu- possKsion^ the dicta of a statesman of Mahmud 
Cawans'i status^ who was himself a *Ncw-eomer* and thus 
belonged to the same factional alignment as Ferishtah and 
Syed ‘AU Tabatabn author of Burhan-i Ma'asir, it would 
be enough to absolve Huroayim of a large number of the 
charges of inhuman behaviour which have larnbhed his 
name. 

It is therefore clear that the picture of Huniayun''s charac¬ 
ter as painted by our Peraian authorities and in pariicular by 
Ferishtah^* has exaggerated the king's defects to such an 
extent that it is difficult to recognise the real man among 
the multitude of crimes laid to his charge^ Both from the 
recorded occurrences of his short reign as well as from other 
sources, we must come to the conclusion that Humayuu tvas 
a ruler of the ordinary Bahmani type but was at the same 
lime a strict disciphnarian, intent on striking a balance 
between the Old-corocra and the New-comers and the origi¬ 
nal Inhabitants of the Land while trying to keep the kingdom 
in peace as far as possible. It is remarkable that there is 
nol a ringie campaign undertaken outside the frontiers of the 
kingdom right through hb rcign^ which showi that he w^ant- 
ed to consolidate the stale rather than be aggressive tow^ards 
othersp But inlcmaL turmoil cost him nil his praiseworthy 
projects^ and, thanks to intense propaghnda carried nn 
against him* even his reputation. 


NOTES 


I. Humayun's father^ Ahmad II, died oa .6.8^2 (see 
eh. 9p n. I.) If we accept and version as 
correct he himself reigned for three years, 6 months 
and 5 daySj w^hich would faring us to nS. 12^865; BurJ*s 
^^6 montlis and 5 days" is an obvious mistake or mis* 
print. But all our three authoridesi Frr., Bur, and jja/l 
are prattieally unanlnious that Humay un died on S27 
or 28.11^865/3 or 4^9.1461, and we may take one of 
these dates as coirecL 

There is a euiious coin in the Hyderabad Museum 
with Huniayim’s name and 866 (not 966 as in Hjd* 
Arch. R^ort^ *93^^33, p* ^7)f this may well be one 
of the vagaries of Deccan numismatics, for ^^hich see 
Speight, isl. CuL, i935i P* 3o7* this particular type 
is mentioned on p. ^99. 

Humayun's accession name, *A1auM^n, is evident 
from his coins which read on the reverse : 

Sec Speight, IiL Cn/., 1935^ p- 298. 

JjJl cL^ JUj.1^ oLi o 

Frr., I. 33fl; Bur. 88* 

3* Bufp, flfl; Mallu fled towards Kamat^; Fer. 1. 339* 

4- 89. Mahmud‘a name is mendoned hete as 

Najmu"d~din but this name is not foond in other 
authontics. w^hlch call him *Imadu"d’din. "Fullcont- 
rol", Tdip 433. 

5. li 339^ 

6. Bur.f 90- Iritr, 43- 

7. Fit.j I. 340. ^e tnclusion of the Rajputs in Stkan- 
dar^s forcQ is remarkable* 

8- Ftr^t I- 340* 

9. *rhe epi^et Turk’ ii applied to the tide of Malik 
Shah in contradistinction to Mahmud Gawan w^ho 
was created iTAwaja^i Jahan on Malik Shnh^s death* 
10. 433. 

If, ThU was the second dme that Mahmud Gawan had 
shown his mettle in the field of war and after van- 
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quishing the enemy successfully interceded the 

king in favour of the vanqiiUlicd- 

Ftf- I. 340* For the part played by Lmga and other 
Telugu chiefs in the affair, see Vdvg, Intro, 
pp, 41, 

An irtscription at Jagannath lempie speaks of Kapi- 
leshwar as a lion to Uic sheep of the Kamatak king, 
and as being "victorioiis over Kalabarga^^* S. K. 
Aiyangar, .4 Lillh Known Chapter qf Vijaynnisgar Mhlafy^ 
p. 9, quoted by G. V* Rao, Bahmant-VijaytinagnT Rila- 
hWj Indian History CongreaSi Allahabadp 193 ®t 
p, a 74. The Rayas of Oriya, so often mentioned 
in our Pcjiiian authorities, were rulers of the 
principalities between Warangal and Rajahmundri* 
and are said to have caused no small trouble to the 
Bahmanis. See K. Isvara Outlaws article on 
Wars of Vijayanagar against Kaiinga Kalingadesa 

Charitra, Andhra Research Association, ^ 930 i 
Also see Vtiag, for detail. Bancgi, History 0/Omsa. 

L 291^1 ^ 93 * r 1 ^ VA7 I 

Khammarnet, headquarters of a taluqa in Warangal 
districts, Hyderabad State, 17015^ N., 80*11* £. 

The VeUmas of Dewarkonda disappear from hisiorv 
after i-ioga; tntro-i 43* For capture of 

Warangal see Rtp- Hjdtrahad Arch. DepL^ 
p. 29, where Dr. Sreenivasachar has relied for this on 
an inscription on the southern gate of Warangal fort. 
The rout at Dewarkonda, S64/-I460, must have 
ncgalis'ely enhanced Mahmud Gawan’s estimatton in 
the ey^es of the king. While he had been successful 
in quelling t^vo major rebellions of those who wanted 
to dethrone Ahmad II and Humayun the solitary 
expedition against a confederacy of the Tclugu rayas 
undert^en by jPAwaja-i Jahari had proved a failure. 
We might compare this state of affairs with that of 
France of 1799 whenp in the absence orBonapane in 
the East, the French armies were beaten tiy the 
Anstrians at Stockaeh and by the Russians at 
and were driven out of the Italian aoih This 
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15^ 




^ 7 * 


tg. 

20, 


21* 


22. 


23 * 

34. 


enhanced Bortapartc^s reputation tenfold and paved 
the way far his instalLaiion a^ die Fint Consul a [cw 
months later- 

Twenty farsaitA. 423 Ka^ eight kroh which leexns 
unlikely« One - i0,oOO yards; Stemgass^ 

Perjisa^Engluk Bicticnarj^^ 

Thus in Fer. 340. 92 has the story of Nizamul-^ 

Mutkos cxccuuon. 1 am, however, inclined to prefer 
the fact of his flight particularly as no one else is 
mentioned as having 1*^ the members of the family 
over the border* Moreover the king had not shown 
any tendency to destroy families for the sins of thdr 
chiefs. Further Bur. gfl definitely mentions NiaamuM- 
Mnlk in connection with Mahmud AliiJjrs campaign 
in the next reign. 

Fer^ I* 34a* 

Sur. 93. The namt^ of' the released and of the leaders 
of the relca^d as well as this interesting item ah 
show that the coup d^ctat was engineered soldy on 
the part of the Ncw*comcrs or afaqis; 

Fff. 1. 342. 

All this is From Fir. T 343; Bur, docs not go to these 
lengths. 

Bur. 95. It b remarkable that this is the first mention 
in Deccan history of any converts of note* 


Both these 8tori« are mendooed as alternatives in Frr., 
but Bur. does not refer to the possibility of murder. 
1 am inclined to believe that Humayun died a natural 
death because the motive of murder—harsh treat¬ 
ment—'Seems slender. Fir* L 343 sys that while in 
the pangs of death the king orderd that Mahmud 
Gawan should be recalled from the East and appointed 


Wazir of the kingqom- 
Brigg^, ep, HL, II * 4®4^ 

Bur.qy, Fer, I- 344* 

^*Hiiniayun Shah is dead* and the world is cleansed 
thereby; 

God be die most High; what an ampicious death! 
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27 * 

itS. 
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“The world was full of Joy on the date of his death, 
So extract the date from the Jq^ of th^ iVodd/'' 

Walih 1.166, give* a slightly dllTerent version. 


Bur. 95 . 

“Heaven did not make a difference between the 
Pearl and the Poisherdj 
Nor between the Peacock and the Pigeon 1 
**A collar has been put round the neck of one like 
myseir, 

And no difTerence is made betw'een the sweet-voiced 
parrot and a mere dove!” 

This deitniclion by lightning is described by an eye¬ 
witness, Maulana Bashiru''d-d 1 n who was then posted 
at bidar asa high Hyderabad officioJ, in bis Urdu 
workj iMamluk^-i BijotpuT:, IHp 127^ The inter- 

esting part of the story is thb that there is another 
tombj t^t of Muhammad If I, the roof of which has 
similarly fallen in, and if Humayun^s tomb may be 
said to have been destroyed by DMne Providence 
owing to his cruelty, Muhammad Hi's tomb may be 
said to have been destroyed owing to Mahmud 
Gawan^s murder at his instance l\ 


Mahmud Gawan, Riya^u't-Inshn, Hyderabad Edition^ 
1948; No.49» P- j87 

!45i P'399 ^ 

"The lines might be rendered freely thus:— 


“The Vista of my life w^hich had become pitch dark. 
Acquired fresh brightness by the antimony of the dust 
of His Majesty's feet* 

“His Majesty Humayun Shah Bahman, the quintes¬ 
sence of royalty, 

Is such that the realities of his thought are hidden 
even from the Angel Gabriel* 

“If the zephyr of thy amiability and civility were to 
pass on the surface of the watetSi 
The fishes of the depth of the Seas would at once 
give out the fragrance of musk itself* 
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^'Tfac 3Ute of my most humbk afTaiT^ is such that it 
cannot remain fiiciclcn from Your Majesty^ 

So I ^uld b€g yoti to lend me your tars^ c\*en for an 
in^Unt^ through all the goodness and l^dncsi that 
you possess, 

^'Thc sole Tohan of my being in this land of Ind is 

the desire fo touch the dust of thy fect^ 

Othern^isc without such Ufc-giving arops ray life would 
become entirely purposele^. 

^At this hour of need I have hut one request to make 
of thee* the mine of kindness. 

And if this ts not granted then my soul i$ sure to fly 
away from ray terrestriai bdng« 

"I beaeach thee to grant me a small comer where I 
should be able to cut off all connection with the 
created world. 

And where 1 should be proud of having the houaur of 
touching the siU of thy sublime abodcp 
pray the Almighty that the palace of thy Honour 
be so lofty that in it 

Curtain should be the very skies and its guardian the 
awe-inspiring Saturn turasclf-’’ 

30. Rlya^j 21, itra- 1 - 35 ®* 
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THE RULE OF THE REGENCV 

N[zauu’i>>dih Ahmad IH. 

4.9.r4fil—30.7.1463 
Council op Recency 

On Humayun'^ death Lb Ahmad succeeded to 
the throne as Nizamu’d-din Ahmad III' at the age 
of eight.^ He was escorted to the Turquoise Throne 
by Shah Muhibu'ltah holding hU right hand and Syed 
Sharif, son of SyeduVSadat Syed Haiti f, holding his 
left. It secim that tlie late king, who was a good judge of 
men and their worth, showed his foresight by nomina' 
ling a Council of Rr^citcy consisting of iTAivaJa-j 
Jahan Turk and Mahku't-iujjar Mahmud Gawaa with the 
Dowager Queen MaMduma'i Jalian Naigis Bcgam having 3 
castiiig vole,* Immediately on the accession of the new long, 
Mahmud Gawan was appointed Jumlatu’l-Mulfc, Wazir*i- 
Kul and TaraltJar of Bijapur, W'hUc Al&waja-i Jahan Turk was 
named Wakil and Tarafdar of Tilangatta. Every day when 
the king sat on the throne he was attended by iTAwaja-i- 
Jahan on his right and AlaJiku'i-tujjar on his left, and 
matters of state were carried on by these two couruellcrs 
with the Queen through a muted lady by the name of Mah 

BauLL As a matter of fact the master mind which ruled the 
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country during t!ic short reign of Ahmad Ill was that of thJs 
great Queers one of the most sagacioua ^vomco India has 
produced^ It ts no small credit to her that she successrully 
pmidfisd over the tritimviralc consist ing^ besides her, of two 
of the ablest men m the whole history of the Decca n. 

IpiTERNAL ApPF.ASEMEKr 

The rdgn began with a general amnesty to those who had 
been Impnsoned by Humayiin for political offences or violent 
factional Icanings^^ a measure the credit for which h mainly 
due to the chief Minister^ Maliku’t-tujjar Nfahmud Gawaa/ 
The Regency I moreover, continued the patronage of those 
eminent In the field of learning or scrv'kc of the Stale as well 
as of those prominent in the ariMqcxacy of the kingdom.® 
These measures, 10 well intended to impro%T matters were, 
however, of no avail* Some of the officers, especially those 
appointed to far off provinces, thought that it was a mere 
boy who waa on the throne and w tried to make things un- 
comfortable for the Regency, but tlic Govcmiucni was equal 
to the task and we hear nothing further about this for the 
time being. 

These bickerings may have been due to the fact that both 
A'Awaja*! Jahan Turk and Maliku't^Tujjar Gtlani were 
afaqts, but while the former soon made himself uncomfort- 
ahlc in the eyes of all to the ocienl that even the President 
of the Council of Regency, the Dowager Qiiccn, began to 
have her own dotibUi Mahmud was able to continue the 
policy of Intemal compfomise laid down by Humayunp It 
b a curious probiem of ihe history of the Deccan that while 
both Humayun and hb ffroitgi Mahmud Cawan did all they 
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€OuId to product a stnst of harmony betweeo tht two g^rcat 
sections which went to form the govcrtuncnt of the Deccan, 
both failed lo product a lasting impression cn the people 
with whom they were destined to live and die^ The murmurs 
at the commencement of the new reign were probably due 
to two unfortunate factors; whUe the New-comcis tv^tre dis¬ 
satisfied with the sipw regime^ possibly because the principles 
on which it was based had upset the hegemony which they 
had acquired towards the eloae of ^Alau^d-din Ahmad It's 
reign, the 01d*Comer5 considered the new government to be 
chiefly composed of two New-comerss K^Awaja*! Jahan and 
MaIiku*t*Tujjaf, 

Some Cultural Aspectts 

The period of the Regency was too much taken up by 
external wars as a result of wantou attacks by Kapile&hww 
of Orissa and Mahmud A'^^ilji of Malwa to be productive of 
much cultural value. No doubt the ripe judgment and 
catholicity of Mahmud Galvan must have been coming to 
the fore and leading the Deccan to the great cultural heights 
which it soon attained^ but it was yet too early In hb ofhciai 
life. There are two moouroents* one civil and the Other 
military^ which may safdy be attributed to this epoch, i* c.j 
the erection of Gagan Mahal and Tarkash Mahal within the 
fort at Muhammadabad'Bidar and the strong walls and 
bastions of the fort at Kalyant> The Tarkasfa Mahat has a 
large number of spacious vaulted rooms which have, nodoubi, 
been altered by later additionSf and this monument has the 
peculiarity of a fountain right at the top of the roof, while the 
Gagan Mahal at the back overlooks the moat and ihe spacious 
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grounds beyond and has four ^uked paxloiirs and a number 
of corridors/ The baUlemcnis of the fori at Kalyani arc 
auch that they arc * ^almost impregnable agaJrel the war 
apparatuses of those daySp The moat is defended on the 
outer Bide by a covered passage ten to twelve feet wide 
protected by hreastw'ork and a scarp with massive bastions 
on the inner side- Behind the scarp is another covered 
passage defended on the inner Bide by a counter scarp and 
other line of bastionSj some rising to a height of fifty feet 
from the level of the covered passage.*’ * 

Orissa 

The weakness of a mediaeval kingdup is manifested when 
there ia a boy on the throne. The enemies of ihe Deccan 
took advantage of this state of affairs afmost immediately on 
the accession of Ahmed IIL The first blow' came from the 
ambitious Kapilcshwar of Orissa, who now wanted to follow . 
up the success attained by his allies and himself in Humaynn^s 
reign in an cfr«:tivc manner, and actually claimed tribute 
from the Bah maui* pow-er. Along with his allies of Tdangana 
he advanced to Kaulas plundering all that came in his 
w^ay^ and marched forw^ard to within ten tnilcs of the 
capital ilselfJ^ The courageous Queen allowed her youthful 
son to go and fight the marauders with JRwaja-i Jahan 
Turk and a large army consistifig of infantryj cavalry and 
ckphanis/i When face to face with the enemy, and on 
hearing that the Raja wanted tribute from him, the boy 
king bravdy retorted that tt was good that the Raya had 
taken the trouble to come over to meet the Bahmanis, other* 
wbe the king would Imve had to take the tiouble to go 
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himself to the capital of OHssa, Jajiiagar^ m order to extract 
tribute from the Raya.'^ The first ooslought was led by 
Humayuo’s old friend and brothcr-in-lavy, Shah Mubibbu^l' 
lafi and this was folbived by a terrible hand-to-haod fight 
which lasted from about eight in the moming dll about Cw^a 
in the afternoon*^ resulting in the complete rouiof the Raja 
and bis confederates. ATivvaJa*!-Jahan pursued the Raja 
and forced Idm to pay an indemnity nf five lacs of silver 
tankas. 


Macwa and Gujarat 

The next country to take advantage of the youth of the 
king was that inveterate enemy of the Deccan^ Sultan 
Mahmud KhiVji of Malwa. Evidently there were two 
parties at the capital of the country, Shadiabad*Mandu,*^ 
one inclined towards a union with the Deccan, was 
led by ^AalaTul-Magha^^itA, who became the Malwcse 
envoy during the peace negotiations in the next icign ; 
while the other was led by men Uke the traitor 
Nizamu'l-Mulk and his family who had fled from die 
Deccan to Malwa during the last reign* In the beginning 
the peace party seems to have liad a cucksiderable influence^ 
as right at the commeiicenicnt of Ni^amu^d-dln Ahmad^s 
reign ambassadoia arrived from Shadiabad with presents for 
the young king and were well received at the court. The 
union between the two kingdoms came within an ace of 
l>elng cemented and when the envoys returned home they 
were loaded with valuable presents for the king of Malwa 
^^such as befitted the position of both the Soon^ 

howeverj the oUier *group came to be in the ascendanfj 
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mostly because they coosidcred tt ivas a good opportunity to 
inv'ade the rteccatii because they thought that the Bahmani 
kingdom must have grown considerably weaker with a boy 
king on the throae as well as owing to the t^vo campaigns 
undertaken to ward off the invasions of the Raya of Orissa. '* 

Mahmud iTAilji ivaa not alone w^hen be invaded the Deccan, 
for the ambidous Kapilc^liw^ar joined him and the ruler of 
Al^andesh was also not unfriendly to the exploit* It svas in 
B66/-T46Z that the confederates crossed into the DeCCan 
through the A^Aandesh territory advancing to within ten 
farsaJtA or about thirty-two miles of Bidar. As in the pns 
vious campaign against the Orissa army, the youthful king 
took a personal interest in the mobiliz^ation of the Bahmam 
forces and went to th<r battle-field himself with the armies nf 
Bijapur, Daulaiabad and Berar, accompanied by Maliku*t- 
Tujjar Mahmud Gawan, ^TAwaja-i Jahan Turk, Sikandar 
A'Aan Turk the Atabek and a number of other nobl«. It 
is remarkable that, in spite of the restivenesa of some of the 
royal ofRcers of which mention has already been made, the 
policy of toleration and of a uiBrndi between the two 

sections of the aristocracy, which had been commenced by 
Humayun, was already bearing friut, and we find that the 
army which was now opposing the most dangeroua enemy 
the Dcccan ever had, tv*as composed both of ^cw-comers or 
CAaribs as w ell as the Old-comer dakhnis and Hahashis,^* 
The forces met near the fortifed totvn, Qandliar, The line 
of battle wm such that the boy king i-vas in the centre with 

Al^wajari Jaban Turk, Sikandar iTA an, ii pCwo cavalry and 

100 elephants, while on one side was Ni^amu 4 -Miilk Turk 
with 10,000 lancers and too clephanu, and on the other 
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Mahmud Gawan ivith to.ooo cavalry and 40 elephants.^ 
The boy king was directly opposed by Mahmud /TAilji him¬ 
self with a taige body of cavalry,^" while VTAwaja-i Jahati 
had in front of him Maha'bat Khim of Chandcri with 
Zahiru'l'Mulk, and Nieajnu'l-Mulk Turk faced his namesake 
Niiamu'l-MulkCAori^ and Prince CAiyasu’d-din the hdr- 
apparents of Malwa^ 

As the Mahvese king had dug a trench in front of his 
position, so the initial engagement was between the right and 
left wings of the two armies. Mahmud Gawan first defeated 
Mahabat ATAan and Zahirii’l-Mulk both of whom were left 
dead on the battlefield, and on the other aide Prince 
CAiyaau'd-din was wounded by Nkamu’l-Muik Turk and was 
forced to quit the battle field. The day seems to have ended 
in favour of the Bahmauia and the JSTAtlji was on the point 
of flight himself when a miracle happened such as sometimes 
turns the fortunes not only of battles but also of nations. I* 
seems that the Bahmani king was left alone with inexperienced 
young Turkish nobles who began by sending fifty elephants 
into the encro/s ranks without anyone to accompany them-” 
In the meantime a stray arrow struck Sikandar /TAan’s 
elephant and the animal turned back and stampeded.” 
Sikandar was gnsatly alarmed at the danger in which the 
young Sultan was now placed, removed him from hi* horse 
and hurried back to Bldar. On seeiug the royal mount bare¬ 
backed there was a great turmoil and the whole of the 
Deccan army turned back with victory so cruelly snatched 
away from its grasp. Mahmud Gawtin, ATAwaja-i Jahan and 
the erstwhile victO'rious troops all turned back to the capital- 
The whole thing was so utterly surprising that the king of 
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Mal\s'a thoughl it part of a big ruse to entrap bim, and 
it was only after three days’ waiting that he was satisfied 
that the Deccanh had fallen back to Bidaf in right earnest 
and be tnade up his mind to pursue them^Vhen JWwaja-i 
Jahan reached Bidar he complained to the Queen of the 
great indiscretion of Sikandar -fiTAan in having turned victory 
into defeat and had him imprisoned. The Turkish guard 
was very tnuch excited over the airair and m their turn peti' 
tioned Her Majesty that Sikandar’s solitary lauU i^-as that 
when both the right and Icft^vings of the royal army were 
engaged in plundering the eneoiy’s lines and had left the 
king forlorn, he had managed to extricate the king from his 
very dangerous position and had saved His Majsiy’s life; it 
was thus highly improper to imprison a man like this for the 
deep loyalty which he had for his sovereign. The Queen 
was very much touched at this exprtasion of attacbinent to 
the person of her son, but replied that just at that moment 
she could not do anything and had to wait for a better 
opportunity lo punish JTAwaja-i Jahan.^ 

An evidence of tlic new policy of compromise between the 
Old-comers and the Nc!wH:onu:r5 is seen in the great confi¬ 
dence placed in the former by the Triumvirate when, at 
Mahmud Gawan’s instance, the Queen put Bidar fort under 
MalluJCAan Dakhni*' while the country around was being 
evacuated and the court was removed to Firorabad. A short 
time after this, Mahmud JTAilji arrived at Bidar and having 
taken possession of the city, laid siege to the citadel, while 
the army took possession of the districts and province of 
Berar, Bir and Daulatabad » It was at this critical juncture 
that the sagacious Queen and Mahmud Gawan inilia ted a 
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policy which was to bear fruit mady a time in future, namely 
that of inviting Sutian Mahmud of Gujarat, one of the great¬ 
est rulcfB of Western iDdia^ to came and hdp the Deccan 
against the intruder*^ It was only a fer^v ytara previoudy 
chat this Sultan, then only thirteen^ Itad replaced his uncle 
Dawud on the throne after the latter^s reign of barely seven 
days, and Dawud was slill at Targe perhaps heading conspi¬ 
racies against hij nephew. The Gujarati nobl'^, therefore, 
wamcfl the king that it would not be advisable to leave the 
kingdom at this juncture^ but the chlvalraus monarch refer¬ 
red to the ApostoLic saying ihat the organisation of the Uni¬ 
verse and the vrelfare of human beings ^vas based on union. 
He said thit if the heavens and the elements did not work in 
co'operation, everything would be in complete disorder and 
utter discord would prevail- while if human beings broke 
the chains of mutual hdpand common partnership, the law 
which govern nature would all be upset. When king Mahmud 
eould not be made to remain in the country, hia patriotic 
nobles tried to persuade him that instead of going to the 
Deccan he should male a diversion in Malwa itself so as to 
be as near Gujarat as possible and at the same time indirect¬ 
ly help the Deccann^ But Mahmud replied even 10 this 
proposal in the negative and proceeded directly towards the 
Deccan with 3 o^mo cavalry halti og only at Suttanpur on the 
Deccan-Gujarat border.^* 

The sudden appearance of this new ally of the Dwean 
completely upset the A'AiIji^s plans. On hearing of the arrival 
of the Gujarati king on the frontier, Ahmed III wrote a letter 
to him as follows: 
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The Aknigbty be praised for streagthening the foun¬ 
dation of oouutTies by the mutual help of God-feormg 
and strong kings, and for having made the hearts and 
the [nncrmostrceesses of man lighted by the briliianee of 
the fword of princely unity. It has been found from the 
petition of Musnad-i *Alj Nizamu^bMuik and Mahku’&h- 
sharq Muhammad Parviz Sultan^ThanadarofFathabad^^ 
that Your Majesty has arrived on the frontiers of my 
kingdom for streuglhcnlng the bonds of Ld^^mic brother, 
hood. I am now happy to make known to Your Majesty 
that our infantry aa well as our cavalry is ready to meet 
all eventualities/’^ 

Accordingly Mahmud Gaw'au ivas sent with G,ooo horse to 
the frontier by way DfBir and tvas joined by !io,o0o Gujarati 
troops. In the meantime he had mobilised more men and 
with an army 4O1OOO strong marched back to Bldar. Tlic 
court at Firoxabad also sent Jalian in the capital. 

It is creditable that Mallu A'Aan was stiJJ holding aut the 
citadel against the and that the confidence placed in 

him by the Queen had not been nusplaccd.^ Thus hemmed 
in on three sides the A'^ilji had no alternative but to retrace 
his steps hack to Malwa. He fiist of alt went a litde way 
tow'ards Kalyani but when news was brought to him that the 
king of Gujarat wa$ coming that wayj he hurried direct to* 
wards Burhanpur and Asir, ** hotly pursued by Al^waja-i 
Jalian^ while Mahmud Gawan cut off his communication 
with lOjQOO joldiers under his command*^ The JSTAilJi now 
blinded his elephants, set fire to his heavy baggage and 
sought his way through Gondwana, EUchpur and Akalkot,^^^ 
On his way as many as five or sbe thousand of his men died 
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of heat and lack of tvatcr while the rest were plundered by 
ihe Goads to their hearths content; the result was that the 
king of Malwa arrived back to his capital with a thoroughly 
dcCLmatcd army. It mxm that he was ?o confident of the 
final ousting of the Bahmatils From ihe l>eccan that^ on arri¬ 
val ai Bidarj he had begun to treat the Deccaais vriUi great 
respect by way of dondlLatioHi and actually to order the 
payment of all commodiues purchased for the Malwcse army 
and Court, li h said that when the stock of fresh vegetables 
which the king carried witli him came to an end, he referred 
the matter to Maui ana Sharfu'd^m Haq-go Klrmanl who 
was thea at Shah A^alUu'^J-lah'a tomb, requesting him to 
iaform him wheit iic could purchase vegetables which rightly 
belonged to their owners* The venerable Truthtcller* (for 
such is the meaning of the epithet by vvhicb be La remembered) 
replied and boldly scolded the Sultan for hb hypocrisy with 
which he had invaded other peoples’ lands and at the iamc 
time with being outwardly ^ puncttlious in matters of dtet.^ 

After the JWilji^s Ignominious retreat^ Ahmad lit wrote a 
letter of thanks to- the king of Gujarai for all hb kindness in 
coming to the aid of the Deccan.^ 

But thb was not the last scene of the Malwcse dramsj 
for the very next year, 867/1463^ Mahmud JTAilji again 
appeared on the Deccan horbon with a huge army of nearly 
90,^000 horse,^ and marched on without any opposition as 
far as Fathabad.^^ King Ahmad again requested the help of 
Mahmud of Gujarat^ and when in Rajab 867/ April 1463 the 
JTAilj] came to know that thb namesake of Gnjarat had arri' 
ved at Sultanpur to help the DcccaH;, he immediately rct^ 
raced his steps back homCi'^^ 
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Just thxec moiitlis after this Ahmad HI died on the very 
night of his marriage, on tg* ti.867/30.7.1463, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Muhammad JrAan as 
Shamsu'd-din Muhammad Shah IIL 


NOTES 

I, The hame of 'Alau’d*din Humayun’s successor Js 
given by F<r. as Nizam Shah and u so corroborated 
by Bitt.i but there is no doubt that his full name tvas 
Nizamu’d'Din Ahmad Shah ; Rijti^'l'Ijtsha, idz, 95, 
where the full name is clearly mentioned In Mahmud 
Gawan's letter to SbaitA Dawud, envoy of Mahmud 
JTftilji of Mal^s-a. This is also coiroborated by the 
Legends on the King's coins. The jital or 6b reads: 
Obv.j ^ ^^ 1 

Rev., ^^^ 

Spdght,/jf. Co/. 1935, on p, 299; Codrington, Jfum. 
CAr., 1883, p. toOj VittJngiy puts the following coin to 
be incorrectly dai^; 

Obv., ^\J\ 

Rev,, t>UaLJ( Ai jikjljil 

and says that 866 ought really to be 3 a 6 ^ thus ascrib¬ 
ing it to Ahmad 1 who reigned from Bag to 838 H, 
As a matter of fact the mistake in his assessment was 
due to the fact that he was not aware of the name 
of Humayun's succc^r* All our authorities are 
prartirally agreed on the date of Ahmad Ill’s death, 
13.11.867/30.7.1463. , , 

3. Bar., 96, gives the story of Humayun's testament that 
Mahmud Gawan should place on the throoe one of 
the three sons of Humayun whom he might regard as 
being the 6ttest for the exaUed office. Tbb h hardly 
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likely 1 especially as the eldest, Ahrmd^ was only eight; 
consequently Uicre was hardly any question of hU 
superiority on the score of Stness. Ftr, I, 343* 

3. fir., I, 343. 

4, Bur.f 96. This was no doubt in furtherance of 0 
policy of compromise and goodwill to all parties and 
lac dons Later promoted by Mahmud Caw'an. 

5* 3txij 2.1 f Mahmud Gawati to Sultan * Alau'd- 

din of Gilan* 

6. in* 45s* 

7« Rfpoft Hyd. Ank^ Dipt^^ 1920^9, pp« B and 9. 

8. Rip<^ri Hyd. Arch. DipL, 1934-35* P- * 9 - 

9. Frr., I 343. 

10. has m kroh| while Bur. has 3 farsaitA—54^000 
yards. 

11. There is a diflererice in numhersp Ibr while Fet, men^ 
tions 40*000 cavalry* Bur, has only lo^ooo. 

12- now Jajpur, headquarters of a sub-division 

of Cuttack of the same name in Orissa State 30^51 
86^20 E. Banerjip I, 396 dishclievcs that die Orissan 
army w'as defeat^ by the Bahmanis^ but gives no 
reasons for his conclusions* He deduces from the 
epilhct^ConquerororKalabarga^ used for Purushotam 
in the inscripTion in the Jagannath temple* that he 
actually conquered Gulbarga, while a!i a matter of 
fact the Eahmani kingdom was indifferendy named 
as the kingdom of Bidar or kingdom of Giiibarga. 
There is absolutely no evidence that Gulbarga was 
even conquered by the Orksans. 

( 3 - Bur-, 97 - . . 

14. For Shadiabad Mandu see Yat;danip Maudu^ t/n ctiy 0/ 
jcy* Ojcfoid, iqag. 

15. Reference to tHs embassy will be found in Rifa^mj 
xix, 94, to the ITAalafnU-MashaiAA^ 

[6^ Bur.f 98. 

17. Ftr^ I 343. 

18* Firf,* 98, The title *Atabek' is mentioned in Z^f'$ 

19. Fir., 1, 345, 

50 . Bur., 90 s^yi that Nizamu'hMult was on the nght 
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and Mahmud Gawan on the lefi of the KJag^ ^vhiJe 
Per- asacrts the oofitrary* 

3K Bm* 30,000 ; 13,000, 

33. Thus in Bur*, 99, This clearly ahows that NizainuU- 
Mulk had not been put to death by Humayun^ 

33. Ibid. 

34. Fff., T345, 

25 , Bur,, 9^. 

26. Fert 345, 

37, Mallu was the same person who \s'm a party to the 
conspiracy to put Hasan on the throne at the time of 
the acecfision of Humayunp 

38* Per,, I. 345. 

39. This letter \v^ written at Mahmud Ga^^tin's Instance. 
Sec Fif* 1- 345. Da"ud* Sultan of Gujarat^ J45®' 
Mahmud f;, 1458-1511. This king saw the lisc as 
well as the fall of the Bahmanl kingdom. He was 
himself one of the most renowned of the Gujarati 
monarchs. 

30, For this letter as w'etl as the machinations of tlie 
Gujarati nobles sec Btrr, eoo. 

31* ftr.j I J45. 

33* This Faihahad w^as without doubt Laling^, six .itules 
north of Dhulia in west Al^andesh dlitiict See Hodi- 
wala^ Studies in /rarfc-A/iwh'jn p* 637, 

33, Buf.j 103* 

34^ I. 346. 

35. Bttf.j 103. Kalyan, or Kalya ni in the district of Bidar 
in Hyderabad State, once the capital of the Cbalukya 
kings s situation, i7‘>3* N, 7b®57" 

diiV, an imponant fort in Burhanpur tehal, Bombay 
State? zi^za^N. ?&>i8’ E* 

36* FVr., 1, 347- ^ ^ j t. ■ - r t.- 

37- I have not been able to nnd ihr situauoo of this town. 
There is an Akkalkoi, the former capital of an Indiw 
State on the wesicm outskirts of the Hyderabad 
State but this Akkalkot must have been dlfTcrently 
stuated. 

38. L347. 
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35, Bur .^ 104. 

40. 105. 

41* p^e/iir. r, 166* 

4^. T^c Iciier is gtvtn lii in Bur., where the month 

u also mentionedL 
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AGE OF MAHMUD GAWAM 
StiAiisu'D^Dm Muhammad III 
30.7,1463-26*3*1483 
ms REGENT: 

ShamsitVl-d m Mub^nuxisid * ivas between Qjne and ten ^ 
when he succeeded his elder brother* He was escorted to the 
Turquoise Throne hy Shah MuhibbuM-lah (who had evident¬ 
ly been released by his captor Mahmud of Malwa) and 
Syed Haniij the two divines who had lUtcwise escorted his 
late brother Ahmed HI to the throne three years previously* 
The wi^ Queen trained her youthful son froni the outset to 
he forbearing to her younger brother Ahmed who became 
his constant playmate and companion* At the same time 
she appointed an eminent teacher oF the timCi Sharafu d-dio 
Sadr Jahan ShustiaH, * to be the toy a! tutor, with the result 
that the new king^ became One of the most accomplished of 
the Bahmani sos’ereigtis. 

MuttDER or KhWAJA'I jAlfAN TuJlK 
It seems that K'A^tfaja-i Jahan Turk began to alienate the 
sympathies of a powerful section of the nobility by his iiigh- 
handed behaviour. He began by replacing the scions of the 
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old aristocracy^ by memljcrs of the new nobility ^ and thus 
upset the cqtiilibriums which had been started by Humayua 
and continued by the Triumvirate during the last reign. He 
was so much bent upon having his own way that he actually 
managed to send away MalLku^t-Tuj[}ar Mahmud Gawan to 
distant frontier provinces ^ in order that he ought do just as 
he liked In his absence. Rumours soon went about that he 
was actually embezzling money and jowela from the royal 
treasury. As has been mcntionedj the Queen i^as displeased 
at hU conduct for having imprisoned Sikandar iTi^an whose 
solitaxy fault seemed to her that he had saved the late king^s 
life. The absence of Mahmud Gawan^ the moderating ele¬ 
ment in the Triumvirate, from the court, and the indignities 
under which the old nobility were smarting, aL! pointed tJie 
way to A'AwajVi Jahan’s doom. The Queen was w^aiung 
for an opportunity, as she had told the dcptitatiou of the 
1 'urkish Guard, and ATwaJaJ Jahan had to pay by hts Hfc. 
One morning in he was surprised to see Nizamul- 

Mulk Arith a detachment of armed troops as he was going to 
pay hu respects to the king in the Throne Room. As he 
entered he s4av tAvo maid*servants emerging from the ^nana 
part of the paLace„ a t A-rhose instance Nizamul-MuLk drag¬ 
ged the unformnatc man towards him and murdered him in 
the boy-ting"s presence. Thus ended the Triumvirate which 
had taken over charge of the government of the kingdom 
after Humayun^a death on 28.11^ B65/1.9,146^. 

Success of the R^oencv 

The Triumvirate had lasted Just five years, and it was re- 
markable in a number of ways. The first thing to remember 
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is the e?ctra~ordin3ry unity of iaterest and actiun shown 
by the members of the Council of R^cncy which was ruling 
the land. There is not One line of board policy in svhich 
there is anydiHerence between the Queen > the Chief Miros^ 
ter Maltkti*t*TuJ[jar Mahmud Gawan and jSTAwaja-i Jahan 
Turk, and it is through this unity of action that the Deccan 
was freed from the Maiwesc menace. Moreover in the two 
campaigns undertaken during the trigu, one against the 
ambitious Raya of Orissa and the other against the powerful 
king of Malwa, both the male members of the triumvirate 
fought side by side evidently without any difference what¬ 
ever. The principle of govemtnent by Council was accept¬ 
ed to a remarkable extent, so much so that when Sikandar 
/TAan was imprisoucxi for haviitg brought tlie king to Bidar 
from the battlefield and thus causing the defeat of the 
Bahmani arms, even the dosvoger Queen, w'ho was the most 
potent figure in the government, could not release him al¬ 
though in the depths of her heart she must have been plc.ised 
when her youthful son escaped from the meltt of the baiilr- 
field. In spite of this natural wcatucM all credit is due to her 
for having allowed her young son to go into the thick of the 
lighting tsvice in as many years, and there Is no doubt that 
the woroen-folk of the State must have been vastly influenced 
by the brave lead gi%en to them by the court. The last 
thing to be tnentiooed is the continuation of the policy of 
conciliating both the factinns which formed the aristocracy 
of the kingdom, oamcly the Dakhnisand the so-called Afaqis. 
It was in the fiincas of things that the policy should be so 
continued as ail the three members of the Council of Regen¬ 
cy had been trained tn the school of Humayun in whose 
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reign the policy Has originated. The release ofMallu il'^an 
Dakhni ivho had been the cause of so much tro uble to the 
late king, and hb appointment to die very important charge 
of the dtadel-palacc of Miihammadabad-Bidar meant that so 
long as the present r^mc lasted, the dbtincdon between the 
two facdons was to disappear hrom politics as far as possible. 

This policy of unity of action^ however, came to a stop 
with the arecssioji of Muhammad 111 , resulting in ihe high^ 
handedness of certain state officials and the murder of 
/Tj^waja-i Jaban Turk who had made himself unpopular witli 
all cLasseSi, Mahmud Gawan nr)w had no one to equal him 
in courage, inicUigence and diplomacy, and we shall sec him 
supreme tn the nc^t stage of the reign of Muhammad IIL 

ASCEjYD£M:r OF AfAUMUD CA 1^147$ 
MaHAJVD GaW^AN^ Pftmg MlKtlTEIt 

It was about 8 70/- 14®® that^Muhammad Shah III, then in 
his fourteenth year, was married with great pomp, and robes 
of honour ivcre distributed among the civil and military^ 
oiHcei^of the kingdom.^ The sagacious Dow^ager Qpeeti 
MafrAduma-i Jahan, who had been the great unifying factor 
in government since her husband Humayun^s death, now 
thought it was time to retire from active participation in 
politics, and although the king made it a point to visit his 
mother every day and seek her advice on matters of policy,^ 
it was not a£ the virtual ruler but dimply as a weU-wiaher of 
the state that she communicated htr opinioni to her son. 
JTAwaja-i Jahan Turk had already been removed, and with 
the retirement oFMaAAdumad Jahanihc stage was set for the 
formal investiture of the Maliku^t*Tuyar Mahmud Gawan 
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as the Chief Minister. Far this purpose a cereniiomous 
darbar ^vas held at which His Majesty delivered an address 
to those gathered together^ which is remarkable for the saga¬ 
city of the youthful king and once again gives some insight 
into the theocy of die Bakmani government. He said t 

"It &haiil![i be known that Ijoth religious and worldly affairs 
require the help of advisory councils, and the Jaws on 
which the organisation of every state or country is based 
need great thought and circumspection. Thiw it is neces¬ 
sary that care should be taken to acquire the opinion of 
the %vise in matters pertaining to the affairs of govcminent. 
For God Almighty himself ordered the Apostle of Islam 
(Peace be upon him and his deaoendanta I) that he should 
take counsel in worldly affairs- The Apostle laid down 
that counsel was like a fortresa against repentance and a 
refuge from reproach, and the Caliph 'All has said : The 
best of ministers h counsel and worst of powers Is se!f-ivill** 
The purport of all this is that it is best tp act upon the 
advice of a wise minister^ for his opinion would be like a 
mirror of truth and honesty. The philoaophem of old have 
said that kings and successful leaders should not interfere 
with the policy of state without the advice of wise 
dden.^^" 

In Older that this ideal might be reached, the king, with 
the coEisent of the Dow^ager Queenj made iCAwaja Mahmud 
Gawan Prime itiinistcr, giving him charge of all the provinces 
of the kingdom as well as authority over matters great 
and small*^ He was not oply given the title of iTAwaja-i 
Jahan but was henceforth addressed in oJBdal documents as 
^‘Lord of the habitors of the Globe, Secretary of the Royal 
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NfanEiaDi Deputy of ihc Realm^' with two thousand Mt^Aal 
troops as his bodyguard. 

The premiership of Mahmud Gawati saw the Bahmani 
State attain a height unequalled in the whole of iu history« 
Apart from the purely cultural aspects of his term of office, 
the frontiers of the kingdom were made secure by the effec- 
tUt oceupatipn of the Konkao territory as far soiiih as Goa, 

. and the atme^cadozi of Godavari-Kiishna Doab.in the east, 
while eixpeditlon^ were led to the virry heart of Orissa and 
the Coromondal Littoral as far as Kanchi^ For the first time 
the frontiers of the Balimam realm extended from sea to sea 
and the term of the odioc saw the annihilation of 

the ambitions of Malwa;, Orissa and Vijayanagar for some 
time to come. 

Parties 

It is remarkable that such a result was achieved in spite of 
the perennial animosity of the faction opposed to the Kkwa.j^ 
at the capital. This animosity was revived when he was 
ais-ay for nearly diree years padfymg the western frontiers of 
the kingdom, and bis enenucs found time not only to try and 
poison the mind of the youthful king but actually to put 
stumbling blocks in the iTAwaja's path making it most difB- 
ciih for him to carry the Dahmanl flag flying in the far w«t 
and south-w^est. Time and again he writes to those In 
authority at Muhammadabad-Bidar bitterly complaining of 
the lack of troops and wsir material on the battlefield and 
had it not been for his great native energy In spite of his old 
age^ the Bahmanl army would have had to relat? a sorry 
tale. In spile of this, when it came to a redistribution of 
places of honour and respondbUityi he did not forget the 
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Ic^ns he had ahend^ leardt ihac it was necc$^ry to lakc 
into coosideratbn both ihc parties which went to form the 
Bahmaoi aristocmcyi naindy the Old^mers and the New¬ 
comers, and effect a political equilibrium between them. It 
was at hh instance that \falik Hasan was created Nizamu"!- 
Mulk and made Sarlashkar of Tjiangana, Fathu'Mah, *'the I 
wisest of the subordinaies of Owaja-i Jahan Tnrk*^ w^ 
created *Imadu"l-Mulk and made Shari asbJtar of Berar; and 
Yu^uf 'AdiJ, who was like a son to the Owaja and w^ 
perhaps the ablest of ihe Turkish noblcSp became the Sarlash- 
kar of Daubtabad, Junair and Chakati with Darya Kha.n 
and the other Turkish nobles inclnding Qasim Beg^ Shah 
Qiiili Sultan and other Mi^Aals, a-i his subordinatesJ “ 

Not only did Mahmud Gawan try to bold the balance 
evenly between the Old-comers and the Ncw-camcrs hut he 
did bis best to wrin over the sympathies of the Hindu popu¬ 
lation as well. His suggestion to the king that Parketa^ 
chief of Bdgam, should be pardonetl for his Tnisdeeds and 
made an amir of the kingdom,^^ must have paved the way 
for the conciliation of the Maratha people tvhich bore 
abundant fruit later during the hegemony of Bijapur over 
western districts. The tendency to eradicate communalhm 
which had been existing for some time past, was no doubt 
strengthened by the temporary alliance of the Bahmatiii with 
Vijayanagar against KapUtohwar and by the help which 
Muharmnad III bier gave to Hamvira of Orbsa.*=> Another 
instance of the cordial rebtions of the Hindus with ttie 
Batunanis will be seen in the part which the chief of Mudho] 
played during the western campaigns. When Mahmud 
Gatvan was back at Kolhapur in order to spend the rainy 
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of 1470, he axlced Kamn Sin^h^ ruler of ^ludhoh to 
protect ihc Ghats against the enemy, tlie Raya$ of Sariga- 
meshwar and KheLna. It h said that it was mainly due to 
the clet^erncss of Karan Singh and hb men that the Rahmaui 
army Hoally overGame them. The great fort of Khelna vi^ 
a stumbling block to the furtber progress of the Baiimani 
forces, as it was too steep for them to state* Karan Singh 
now played a trick. He caught hold of some iguanas (Pera. 
Stumer; Hind-, Cherpart)^ tied ropts round their vv^sts and 
made them ascend the ram par U in the dead of night. These 
animals Vi'erc so secure on die walls that Karan^s son Bhim 
Singh and his Matatha forces seated the ramparts by means 
of these ropes and thus helped the A7jwaja to make short 
work of the defenders. 

The king, on the strong recommendation of Mahmud 
Gavvan who was then the most powerful servant of the statCj 
issued a royal farman on 7.5.876/33,10*1471 that besides 
ejttcndvc jagin, Rana Bhim Singh should be given the title 
of Rnja Ghprpare Bahadur, which ?i proinlLy held by the 
rulers of Mudhal even to this day .^^ 

General State of the Kinodoh 
It during this period that a number of forti, snch as that 
' of Parenda were built J® It wai^ however, not military edifices 
which made a mark in ihc history of Deccan arcluteolure of 
the period but that noble buildings the great College at 
Bidar^ wlijch was. to remain a permanent symbol of the public 
welfare which Mahmud Gawan always had at heart* Here it 
IS better to quote the words of an auihority on Deccan archi¬ 
tecture with regard to this edifice which b still the most 
prominent landmark of the erstwhile capital of the Deccan. 
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“The front of the buildiiig Avhich waj luKuriausly adorned 
wi th encaustic dies of various hues and shadcsi all arranged 
in diHercftt dcsLgiiS;i had one stately minaret at each side^ 
rising to a height of too feet* These minarets also w/crc deco¬ 
rated with dies arranged in zigzag lines, a pattern which 
lent the buildii^ a most attractive appearancep The building 
rises to throe storeys in a most imposing position. Its entire 
length extends to 205 feet with a width of tSo feet. It has 
excellent arrangements of light and air and cannot be sur¬ 
passed on these points by modern structures/'** This great 
scat of learning was surrounded by a huge courtyard vAih a 
thousand cubldcs where learned men and teachers of renown 
Congregated from all parts of the east^ while students were 
pro\’ided not only with inteHcctiial fare but also with food 
and clothes free of cosu*^ Snch a foundation could not be 
tvithout an adequate library which was no doubt its central 
featurcj for we read that no one could give a more acceptable 
present to Mahmud Gawan than a manuscript^ and every 
manuscript which was so prcscntedi forthwith found a place 
in the library of the Madrasah. ** 

No doubt the ^Awaja himself was frequently to be seen in 
the corriders of the college in hh spare hours^ but we also 
read in his letters how eager he was to get the best among tiic 
learned of Iran and Traq to come and lecture at Muhamma^ 
dabad-Bidar, In fact he left no stone nntnmed to get such 
giants of contemporary learning as MauLana Nuru'd-dinjami, 
the great Persian scholar Jalalu*^d-din Dawani| Shaikh Sadm - 
d-din ^Abdu'r-Rahman Rawasi and others to come to the 
Deccan. ** 

This wai the gfead Madrasah which Mahmud GaTr^-an 
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completed In 876/-147^ as ii cvidencHl by the foUmving 
chronogtam: 

U^^JjL I ijuj JUi Ojf — 1 -!^ ^J ^ I 

j 4^ i" j 1 —tJ 4 J*"Jjt* J 

Thcvei^ofthcCiur^aii ^jjli ^ 

Avbich 5 tiU adorns one of the front ^valls^ was an mviudon for 
everyone to come and partake of the in ieliectuat fare prcn^lded 
therein. The main building was damaged by a gunpowder 
explosion during the reign of Aurangzeb in 1107/1^96 and 
more than a quarter of itp including one of the two minarets^ 
was destroyed. The students* cubicles also disappeared in 
the course of ume and perhaps were replaced by houses on 
the northern, southern and western ddes. It is, however,, 
sdll the gbry of the Deccan and an example of the -^bcautifui 
Persian architecture in glared tiles developed under the later 
Mnngob and at the court of the Great Timur ” ^ 

These and other works of titiiity must have made Bidar 
welt known not only in India hut elsewhere as w'eUj and the 
Russian traveller Athanasius NMtliii who was in the Deccan 
under the assumed name of iTA waJa Yusuf jrAurasani froro 
1469 to 1474^ says that it was the "chieT town of the whole of 
Nlahomedan Hindustan.' The dly was about 1 5 miles long 
and as much broad and contained many inhabitants* while 
trade abounded in horses, cloth* silk, pepper and many other 
kinds of merchandise* He says that special stress was laid on 
the principle that none but articles produced in tiic country 
should be sold in the ba^ar^ of Bidar, which shows that the 
country produced ail that was 'required for even die most 
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f[i 3 udiou$ of its inKabitajits. The kingdom was a reiid€ZVoy3 
not only for ihc Dcccaois but for the whole of ludia^ for 
Nikidu says that in the “CLty*'^* (meaning the kingdoin) 
was a place Shikht^lvdin Pera^ (probably meaning the tomb 
ofSIiaikhSiraju'd-din Janaidi at Gulharga) and a bazar 
Al^din^d (possibly attached to the tomb of “'Alau^d-dm 
Hasan Bahman Shah^. also at Girtbar;ga} where people from 
all parts of India assembled and traded for ten days and as 
many as so^ooo horses were brought trfere from the capital. 
Besides Bidar other towni such as the Bahmani seaport 
Mustafabad-Dabulj were centres of trade and commerce. 
At Dabul which w^as a very iatge tow^n, *'taany horses are 
brought from Mysore, Arabia, JT^uiasan, Turkistan and other 
places” and a profitable trade w^a carried on by sea with 
Indian ns well as African coast towns. 

All this must have incr^aed the wealth of the land^ and 
although saj-s Nikitin,” the country people were poor, the 
nobles were *‘extrerady opulent.” 'HThcy arc wont to be 
carried on their silver beds (no doubt^ meaning palanquins), 
preceded by twenty chargers caparisoned in gold and follow* 
ed by three hundred men on horseback and five hundred on 
fool along with ten torch-bearers and ten munciaiis. Tlic 
Sultan lived in die forest palace at Bidar each of the gates of 
which were guarded by one huodred armed men and there 
were in addition, a hundred scribes ivho wrote down the 
names of all itiose who entered or left the precincts. Nikitin 
says dint the palace was most w-onderTul to behold for c%xiry- 
thing there was cai^'ed or glided or otherwise ornamented* 
Evidently the Fort also contained ihe court of justice and 
Nikitin specially mentions this. He remarks in particular 
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that great care was taken for the safety of the inhabitants of 
the capital, for the city vvas guarded at night by a thousand 
horsemen fully clad in armour and with lanterns in their 
hands. 

Our traveller had the privilege of seeing the sultan himself 
and says that he tvas a young man of twenty^ of a lotv stature, 
and tvas fond of hunting expedition to u-hich he i.vent 
accompanied by the Qfiecn and the Queen-mother in full state 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. On the Td day he saw him 
riding on a golden saddle^ in an embroidered dr^ studded 
with sapphires and with a large diamond glittering "on hia 
pointed headdress” probably a Turkish The armour 

he was wearing on this occasion was of gold studded with 
sapphires and he carried three swords mounted in gold. In 
front of the cavalcade ran a man playing on a *terenietz" 
followed by numerous attendants on foot. Sometimes the 
Sultan was carried in a golden palanquin with a silk canopy 
and a gold pinnacle drawn by four horses in gilt harness^ 
This was preceded by soldiers armed w^th drawn stvords or 
sabres^ shields^ spears* lances and large straight bows. 

In his description of the great Wazir of the BaUmani sutep 
Mahmud Gawan* he mentions that five hundred sat down 
to dine with him every day^ and he carefully remarks tliat 
most of them did not belong to '*thc class of the high and 
the mighty/* for there were itsually only three minbters 
among them. Ip his stables stood two thousand horses 
lialf of which’ivere alwap saddled and kept in readines night 
and day. His mansion was guarded every night by a hund- 
red armed men and ten torch-bearers,^ 
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MalWA 

It new long after Muhamnmd Shah had uken over 
the reins of govcmmcfit in his hands that a eonHict again 
arose between the Deccan and its northern neighbour, 
Malwa. Although there liad been no fighting in the 
northern sector since Rajah 867/'April 14631 the tension 
be tween the two kingdoms had hy no means abated. It 
transpires that Mahmud A'AiIJi claimed that Mahur and 
Eliichpur ^ should be ceded to Malwa, to which Mahmud 
GaAvan rightly replied that the two territories had been part 
and parcel of the kingdom of the Deccan and had been 
conquered by Bahmani arms and the two districts could not 
be snatched away from Malw^a.^ 

As a matter of fact it w as an open secret that the ambitious 
ruler of Malw^a was making preparations for another invasion 
of the Deccan* Knowing fully w^dl that the promises made 
by the northern ruler were “as slender as ihe spider’s ™ 
and forestalling the Mahvese action, Muhammad Shah ap¬ 
pointed Mnsnad i*Ali Malik Yusuf Turk, sur named Niaamu'UJ 
Mult^ commander of the army of Berar, to settle matters oneef 
and for alb^ and also sent Mahmud Gavvan with the diver¬ 
ting forces to Fathabad on the borders of fTAandeshi^ In the 
meantime the old diplomacy of allying the Deccan with 
Gujarat against Malwa was revived* We have a communi¬ 
cation from the Bahmani King to Mahmud Shah of Gujarat 
in which the latter was informed that a treaty of mutual 
alliance had been signed by the plempotentUriei of the two 
states through the good office of the Gujarat envoy AAan-i 
A'aam Safdar ITAan, and the king of Gujarat was requested 
to Send a detachnietit of troops to llie frontiers of Asir in 
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o^dct “the enemy might end his days soon.*’^* 

It was In 872/^1468 that NizamuH-Mulk went and bcaiq^' 
cd Kherla. The local Hindu muqaddam or chief ^vas re¬ 
duced to such Straits that he had to call in the help of the 
Malw'ese army which w'as. It is Interesting to uoic, composed 
Ixith of Af^Aans and Eajpuis.^ This was of no avails how¬ 
ever, and after sustaining heavFy loses and leaving five 
thousand of his owm men dead on die held, Sifaju*l-Mu.lki 
the Mai west commander, W'as taken prisoner along with 
twenty-three elephants by Nizama"!-Mulk, and the fortress 
of Kherla ^^'as occupied by the Deccan array, while the 
Daccani Commander allowed the main ^lalwcse army to 
marcii out of the fortress unharmed^ There was^ however, 
30 much enmity between the members of the opposing forces 
that Nizamu'I-Mulk had to pay for his clemency by his very 
life. 

Ii 15 Stated that when the Deccan forces had finally suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the fortress, two Rajput defenders of the 
citadel came to him and begged him to allow them to kiss 
his feel* Thdr request was granted, but as they bowed for 
the supposed obeisance, instead of kissing the humane com^ 
mander^sfeei they took him unawares and stabbed him m 
the heart lulling him Instantaneously^^^ Nizamu^lMulk had 
adopted two young men 'Abdu’l-lah Ya^Arosh 
FathuH'lah Wafa iTAan, who brought their patron's corpse 
to the king at Bidar and were honourably received there* 
They were made hazarb and granted the titlca of 
and Darya JTAan respectively,^ 

When Mahmud /Thilji heard of the losses sustained in 
reducidg Kherla^ he hurried to the battleEcld himself io spite 
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of hifl railing health- On pwedving the Oiljrs movemcnis, 
Mahmud Gawsn immediately' wheeled round froio Fatliabad 
and fearing that his communications might be cut off once 
again by the Daccanis and their allicsj, the king of MaUva 
retraced his step to his capital.^ 

This was the end of the campaign against Maiwa, and the 
Daccanis had once again succeeded against the Mahvese 
forces* There arc some interesting pourparlers revealed by 
our autboKties and the way they ended in finally cementing 
the alliance between die countries show's the magnani* 
mity which had been the mark of Deccani staiemamhip ever 
since the dme of Ahmad 5 hah Wall. The negodalions seem 
to have begun with conununications from the ^talviTse 
minister and were duly reported to Mahmud Galvan by 
Zainul-Qu^at Qazi Ahmed and Malik Nasir and hinted at 
the idea of sending a special MaUvese envoy to Bidar* 
Mahmud Gawan replied that w*ticn *'the other party * was 
inclined towards peace the Deccan should also be ready^ and 
sem JTAan-e A'iajn Sadr Ajftan m Shadiabad Mandu*^ The 
king ofMalwa thereupon sent a peace mission coiisisting of 
J>harafu*UMtilk^ and JTftalafu^l Masha ShaitA Dawud 
el-Mandavi" with an autograph letter from himself to the 
Bahraani Sultan in which he withdrew' his former clainis for 
Mabur and Ellichpiir and made a proposal to ihc effect 
thatj as it had been agreed upon by Sultan Hoshang Shah 
of Malwa and Sultan Ahmad Shah W ali that Berar should 
remain a part of the Deccan and Khcrla should go to 
Mahva, the pledge thus entered into between the parties 
should still be regarded as binding* Mabmnd Gawan does 
not seem, how'ever, to have been very sanguine about the 
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idtciitions of Lhe kmg orMalwa_, aa he who had broke□ his 
plighted word 50 often and had * ^carried on wanton 
acrea of the Hjodus and MusUm/* and remembered well that 
he would have pot an end to the Bahmani kingdom lUelfif 
help had not been forthcoming from Gujarat in the tmgti of 
Nizamu^l-din Ahmed III. The Bahmani minister has some 
very plain speaking in hSs letters to the Malwese emissary' 
A'/ralafu^l Masha'iAA ShaiA^A Dawud, He says that it was noi 
the first time tltat K'APjj envoys had come to Bidar to sue for 
peace* for this only a repeddon of what had been done 
in the lime of Ahmed III, \^'hen also ShalAA Dawud had sent 
an appeal for “joint action by the two Muslim States.” He 
goes on to say : 

'""On his part the A^Ailji showed his opposition and antago¬ 
nism instead of Inve and aUiance and did not dedst from 
the wayward path which was dllTerecit from the route laid 
down by Snkan^ past and present^ and was always turning 
his ears to the party which delighted in scandabmongering. 
The best of kings consider that the only method of better¬ 
ing the condition of Uicir people is based on external as 
well as internal purification. By external purification is 
meant the ending of internee me feuds,. . .^^hileby internal 
purifu^tipn b meant the Inming away from falsehood and 
decciL” 

He would be rc^dy to do every thing to end the useless 
aniogonism between the two peoples only if the king of 
Malwa did not lend hU ear to irresponsible advisers and if he 
could be relied upon follow' the correct line of action. ^ 
In another letter to ShaiM Oawud, he say-s that the founda¬ 
tion of promises made by the AAiIji were as slender as the 
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spider's wi^h ^nd nothing further could be done unless the 
ward purity' of action were in line %%ith the inward purity of 
intention. Malwa should know that the history of Malik 
Shah^s defeat could never be repealed and that the Deccan 
WM always ready to hght and win in the cause of freedom 
and rjghicousncsa.^ 

The r^pOEue came in the shape of another peace missioni 
ihe members of vvhlcb were Qazi Laddan (hej Tahir and 
Ia*haq Tahir, who represented that Mahmud A'Ailji was 
really sorry for all that had happened. The Deccani men 
of picly and learning thereupon persuaded the king to send 
Ills own envoy with a satisfactory reply. Aqzal Quzat Haji 
Malik .Ahmad and Q.ari ShaiM Muhtasib were thereupon 
seal to Mandu, and the ally of the Deccan, the king of Guja¬ 
rat, was duly informed,^^ The mission to Mandu carried an 
autograph letter from the Bahmani king 10 the king of 
Malwa expressing the desire on ihe part of the former for a 
lasting and a permanent peace*^ It was received by 
Mahmud A'Ailji with great pomp^ and the leader Aqza'l* 
Quzat Ahmad was more over received in private audience 
by the king. Finally a treaty of peace and friendship was 
signed by ShaiitA Ahmad on behalf of the Deccan and 
ShaiiAu^Hslam, Salamu*l-tah Auhadi on behalf of Malwa 
and was duly sealed by the umara aod masha^i^ present 
who showered curses on the parly which dared to break it. 
fly ibis treaty Khcrla was given to Malwa and Berar kept 
by llic Deccan*^ The whole episode ended in burying past 
quarrels between the two neighbouring stales and cementing 
lies of friendship by cxdiange of mutual envoys "*jn order 
diat the rules of friendship might serve as the foundation of 
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love which should henceforth shine like a glittering and a 
highly ornamernal palace."^ Tills just seitlcment and the 
feeling of mutual respect between the Deccan and Malwa 
were the direc t outcome of the policy of Mahmud Gawan 
and lasted till the end of the Bahmatii slate, for never was 
the fund resumed. 

OfttSSA 

We have followed the exploits of Kapileshwar of Orissa as 
far as his defeat at the hands of A^Avraja-i Jahan Turt^ His 
last years were further marred by hb defeat in 1470 by a 
coalition of the Bahmanb and Vijayanagar,^ the govern¬ 
ment of which had passed into the hands of the minister 
Saluva Narasimha who soon to oust Virupakaha from 
the throne and found a new dynasty, A short while aftcrT 
news arrived at Eldar of the illness and death of the Rayn 
of Orissa^ and of the usurpation of authority by a Brahmaitj 
Manga] Rai* The letter had expelled the rightful heir 
Hamvira from the land. Hamvira amv petitioned the Bab* 
mani Sultan to help him in regaining hb patrimony.^ This 
was probably die same Hamvira whom Kapileshwar had 
sent to help Linga in driving the Bahmanis out of Tilangana 
in Humayun’s reigns and now' the very man who had 
forced the Bahmani army to raise the scige of Dewarkonda 
actually begs them for help* No doubt ihb change in the 
position of the Deccanj embodied firstly by ils alliatice with 
Vijayanagar and then by this request for iuterference in the 
internal affairs of Orissa, was due to the superior diplomacy 
of Mahmud Gawan'j minbtry as well as by Bahman successes 
in the field of battle. It was abo probably due lo the 
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effective organi3auoa of pc>litic&l forces and the greater sense 
of unity which that orgaiiisatmti had inculcated. Anyhow, 
on receiving Hamvira'i petition the Sultan held a council of 
war at which Mahk Hasan Basri, who had now become the 
Sultanas favouritei^ volunteered to lead the expcdidofiiH and 
on Mahmud Caivan^a special recomtttertdaUoni was graoied 
its command. As a result of the campaign Hasan forced the 
usurper Maogal Rai to leave Orlaa and vacate the throne 
for Hamvira who now became the ruler of Orissa with the 
title of Purushoiatn.’^^ Malik Hasan was, howcvcTj not con¬ 
cent with this, and at the Sultan's instajicep went and cqn* 
quered Rajah mundri and the ei-slwhile seat of the Reddis^ 
the great fort of Kondavidu* When he arrived back at 
Bidar he was graciously received by the Sultan with great 
deference, granted a robe of honour and at the instance of 
the Dowager Qjnecn and Mahmud Gaw^an made sarlashkar 
of Tilangana with the tide of Nizamu’i-MulL 

The Western Caupaio^^ 

With the rectification of the northern and eastern frontiers 
of the Kingdom, it was now' the turn of the western coastline 
*o be pacified and brought under controU As we have 
CTCDtloncd the w'estem lands called Konkan and the Desh 
were nommajly under the Bahmaru scq>ire but had never 
been cfTectivcly occupied, and the massacre of JTAalaf Hasan 
Basri and hb companions had left a blot on the reputation 
of the Bahmani arms with the resultant roriveciess of the 
local chicb. Two of these chicls seem more powerful than 
the rest, natody the Rayaf ofKhclna and Sangameshwar, “ 
and they were in the habit of intercepting Muilim nadiiig 
vesseb plying in the Arabian Sea, sending hundreds of boats 
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out every year to battle with these shipa.^* The Ra)n of 
San^arpe^war alone sent nearly one hundred and thiriy 
vessels to rob the Mecca pUgriiiis annuallyand “many 
thousands of Muslims were saciidced at the altar of the greed 
of these peoplc /^53 Thoe piracicat raids must have meant 
a big decline in the maritime commerce of the country as the 
merchants were afraJd to take out their war«^ and while the 
chiefs were no doubi enriched by their robbery* the country 
as a whole was impoverished. The immediate cause of the 
conflict seems to have been that the local Rayas had gathered 
together three hundred country craft and were waylaying 
travellers by sea in spite of repeated warnings.^ 


Fuist Phase 

The first campaigii undertaken was fay the Sultan ham- 
self during u^hicb he reduced HublJ after astege. Much booty 
was taken from the local chiefs and they were forced to pay 
tribute to the Bahmani state.^ Titis was, of course* carried 
out in order to protect the southern flank of the Bahmani 
forces during the next phases of the campaigns. 

Second Phase. 

In the beginning of 874/146^, Muhammad Shah espfessed 
a desire that the Konkan should be cfTecdvcly subdued so 
that peace and plenty* rather than uneasiness and reatlcssnesSj 
should be the order of the day,®* What he wanted was ^ 
to lead the campaign himself as he had done a short while be- 
foTCt but Mahmud Gawan^ perhaps aware of the difficulties 
of the country to be subdued* begged that His Majesty should 
not take the trouble himself but should be allowed to act 
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as Commander. On receiving royal orders, the JTAv^'aja 
proceeded to Kolhapur and made ihat city his beadquarTeR. 
On the other hand, when the Rayas heard of the arrival of 
the flahmani forces, they forthwith closed the Ghats which 
wcie their natural gateway and "vowed that they would pm 
to the sword every Miisiim living in their couniry if the 
Bahmanis advanced.” Soon Mahmud Gawan found that his 
cavalry was of no use whatsoever in the mountainous region 
through which he had to proceed and was only acting as an 
impediment to his mobiliiy, so he sent it back. At the same 
time he sent orders for rcjnforcementa to his own province of 
Bijapur. His lua tiuniitted slave, /TAush Qadaiti, who was 
later created Kishwar JTAan, brought the forces from Dabul 
and Karhad, while the armies of Junair and Chakan came 
under the command of As'ad A"Aan, and help abo arrived 
from Chaul, Wai and Man.” The ground was covered with 
chick jungle and the ^Aw'aja lost no time ordering his men 
tn cut down and bum the woods. It seems that the enemy 
began by having recouist to guerilla warfare "giving fifty 
battles” to Mahmud Gawan's troops." This Went on for 
many weeks, heavy rams set iii, and the KAwaja had to retire 
to his thatched headquatets at Kolhapur. 

^VhcIl the rains had subsided to a certain extent, the 
ATAwaja emerged from his retreat and marched on the fort¬ 
ress of Raingua, “which was so strong that its forced Mpture 
was possible oiily with the greatest carnage.”” So, wldently 
in Older to stop wanton bloodshed, he opened hjs purse¬ 
strings for the Icadeia of the opposing forces and they 
were offered "Frankish cloth, belts studded with jmvels, 
palanquins, Arab steed and arms of the most exquisite 
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pattcTci*^^ and the proud fort was surrendered only widi 
a slight bloodshed afcer the payment of an mdemaJty of 
twelve laldu in cash and kind, on 20.1*875/19,7,1470.** 
From Raingna he marched to the fort Of Machal “the 
laigcst fori in the neEghbourhood*^* which was attacked in 
full force, and ^^battlements, pigeonholes and bastions of the 
skyscraping eminence’^ were all reduced and every one of 
the aurvivtng defenders made a prUoner of war. The Raya 
was 30 hard pressed that he sent his own son '^with some 
wise men*' from (he neighbouring fort of Khelna to surrender 
the fort to tile Bahmani arms, and the surrender was finally 
effected on 22 .7, 875^14, 1.1471 

In spite of the rapid movements of the anny^ the long^ 
drawn battles and guerilla tactics of the enemy must have 
told on ihe ATAwaja's resources, Jakhurai of Sangnmeshwar 
%vaa not the man to look forward to give in without a struggle! 
and during the fighting in the spring of 1471 he was not 
allowed to make much pmgress* Moreover, as A'Aivaj a him- 
self relates, this hilly country w^ studded with mighty forts 
**cach of which in Its height and ectension is like the jungles 
of Tabarbtan and Demawand^"** Before matching onward 
to Sangameshwar itself, the ATAwaja wrote lo Bidar for farther 
remfortements, for, if he were entrapped in this diffictik and 
Godforsaken land, be as well as the royal army would per¬ 
haps share the fate of his predecessor JTAalaf Hasan Easri. 
The protracted absence of the /TAw^aja from Bidar had given 
a long sought opportunity to the party opposed to himp and 
they began to undermine hiTn in two ways, firstly by traito* 
TQusly Withholding reinforcements from reaching the Koofcan 
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and further by beginning to pobon the mjnd of the king 
Kimsclf. 

Macjiu4ations AGAiKsrr Mahmud Gawan 

We have in our pCfcMcssion thipee leicers which the iTAwaja 
wrote ta friends and mifibters iVom (he actual theatre of war 
showing hb great concern at the machinations of his oppon¬ 
ents while he tvas leading the royal forces to victory after 
victory agajrist great odda. He wtites ‘^to a fricnfr^: 

"I am very much grieved at the wanton acts of the iniqui- 
tons ^ LJ) the envious^ and am grateful for the re¬ 
gard of the small number of my ‘helpers^ (jL^l The 

delay in the airiva! of the army of As'ad A 7 ian and the 
refusal to commiiision trtx>ps in the name 

of His Majesty arc all matters of deepest concfl!rti.. .The 
real object of the party of envy..,is that those unfortu¬ 
nates who happen to be in the island of Goa should be 
martyred at the hands of the enemy and the star of the 
honour of this humble servant should set in the horizon 
of utter obscunty/^** 

In another he writes letter to a Bahmani minister thus : 

“If anyone believes in the hdp of the nobles, ^Aans and 
Maliks of this kingdom he nan only reap a harvest of 
utter failure and hopelessness-..On the other hand 
if ope shoots the arrows of endeavour and vi^ance at 
the butt oftlie fulfilment of hb objects by the strength of 
his ow n anna Vi'Jthout the hope of any external hclp^ for 
him there is an assurance of success. You arc fully aware 
that the Konkan country is full of jungle and mountain 
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and it is impossible for Uis army to pass through without 
cutting down the trees and to a certaio extent levelling 
the ground for the army to pass through,..You can well 
understand that this task is difficult of accomplishment 
without man-power and the required implemenu,”** 

As has been said^ apart from trying to undo the 
c (Torts In the cause of the grcaincss of the Bahmam kingdom p 
the opposing faction was poisoning the mind of the ting 
against him and this was already preparing the ground for 
iatcful day ofhis murder, \Vheti he got to know of the 
conspiracy hatching at the capital;, he wrote a letter to a 
"a minister’ in which he complained: 

“At this hour the arrou-s of afTlictiort and calumny are 
being shot against my heart from the bow of the 
enmity of the envious... Untruths are being made to hide 
the faint sparks of truth and these are sent up as the 
food to the Royal Throne,--The world^onsuming fire 
is burning in the oveos of their dreadful hearts,..And 
one is not aware how long the people of the capital arc 
going to shut thdr eyes and cara 10 the truih-”*^ 

Again, wridng to Qaziu'l Quaat Sadr Jakan he says l 

**Their treaauries are fuU of sinfully earned money* 

their hearts arc full of greed* ignorance and envy.--Al¬ 
though the dark cxistericc of these people b due to the 
shadow cast by the moon of the organization institu¬ 
ted by thttt humble servant, the feelings of these men are 
such that out of sheer malice they ivould kill each other 
and make me the object of all the wrongs which it is in 
their power to perpetrate.”^ 
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Tb«c lettcurs throw a lurid light on what was happening 
at Bidar and show how seriously haEidicappcd Mahmud 
Gawan was in hghting Jakhurai of Saogamcahwar and his 
asodates^ how keen he tvas to parify the wesitm coast-line 
in order so ensure that "the travellers by land and sea should 
be free from the fear of marauders and pirates*”*’ In spite 
of the great risks he was inetnring he knew that things were 
taking an adverse turn at the capitah Nevertheless he went 
steadily forward and did not turn his back till hia mission 
Iiad been fulfilled. After Machal and Khelna the forts of 
Bulwara, Miriad and Nagar were capturedbut now the 
TEiiny season set in, which he spent at Kolhapur Wlien the 
rains had subsided^ he marched on to the great fort of 
^angameshwar, “second only to J unair” which had once 
been subdued by A'Aalaf Hasan Basri.^ The army* encamp¬ 
ed outidc the ^vall of the great fort* so thoroughly frightened 
the Raya that he sent his own sou to make peace with the 
gallant commander of the royal army, and Sangameshwar 
opened its gates to the JT^.waja on 39*6.876/13,12, 
while the next day, on 1 *7.&76/i4-12. r47ij the Raya made 
his formal submission*^* 

Goa Subdued 

One object of the campaign, namely the end of the power 
of the recalcitrant Jakhurat, had been attained, ^fahmud 
Gawan rightly perceived that the Ra>’a5 had at his back the 
power of the Raya of Vljayanagar, whose pon, Goa, was | 
only fourteen farsaJtA from the Sangamfshwar. Moreover 
the ^ius1imso^ (he port to^vus in possession of \^jayanagar 
had heed very badly treated^ and qniic rcoently as many as 
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ton thousand of them had been massacred in cold blood for 
having sold Arab horses to the Bahmani Sultam Probably 
to avenge this great viTong as wcU as to attack what Mahmud 
Galvan knew was the very heart of Vijayanagar and ^*whkh 
was the centre of all mischief** and the real cause of the 
Tebellious atdtnde of the Balimani protectorate, the ariny 
moved on to Goa after strengthening the Bahmani posilion 
in the snbdued regionJ* Mahmnd Gawan describes Goa as 
-*thc envy of the Islands and port$ of India and famed for its 
fine dimate, its cocoanuts and betebnuts as wdl as for its 
springs, canals and plenty of sugarcane and betcMeaf.*"^ 
He says that "owing to the abundance of its trees and springs 
it is like the mirror of the Grove of the Genii and a copy of 
theQsternof The iTAw^aja sent 

tao boats by sea apart from the land forces which "consis¬ 
ted of the ^tigers* of Arabia and the *lions" of Persia 
As^ad AAan and Kbhvrar JHan had preceded the main 
armyi while hb son *A 1 J Mallku’t Tujjar was sent as a diver¬ 
sion “to conquer Vijayanagar forts.” It seems that while 
As^ad JEAan and Kishwar JiAan were w-alting for him at Goa, 
the p«>ple of that city were actually sending deputatloni to 
these commanders in order to arrange for the terms of 
sorrenderp*^ Thus hardly any atlemps were made lo defend 
the dty when the main army arrived* and it was captured 
and annexed to the kingdom of the Deccan on 20*8*876/ 
I-2.1472** 

Having accomplished hb purpose v^th such sagacity and 
speed the A^Awaja now turned his steps home. He had 
heajd that the party hostile to him at the capital was inten* 
ding to bring the king to the battlefield in person, which 
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would not only have been a great hardship to the Sultan but 
would have been useless as everything that was to be accom¬ 
plished had been achieved- Moreoverj ii the ting ''■'a* tt> 
comc^ the ATAsyaja must meet him at least halfway. So “it 
was lime to tic the saddle of circumspeciioii on to the steed 
of decision” and join the Snltan^sarmy, so that “His Majesty 
might with his own eyes see the fmit of the ruses of the 
ignorant and the consequence of the tvords of mean that* 
terere.” He goes on to say: “Although some people arc great* 
ly shocked to hear what the intriguers have to say, still there 
ate others who think that implications of that party ate not 
impossible,'^ Anyhow- the Khvta.ja. began to retrace his 
steps on 1.11-876/10.4.147® after leaving a strong garrison at 
Goa, reaching the capital on the day of Baqai^Id, 10. ifi.876/ 
19.5.1473* He had been a\vay in the western r^ons for 
nearly three years and now returned to Bidar with huge 

spoils of ivar arid was, perhaps contrary to his expectation, 
received with great joy by his royal master who sent ten of 
his ministers to receive him. KetUedrums were ordered to 
be beaten for a whole week during which the king honoured 
him by being his gu*sl giving him a suit of his own robes, 
while the Dowager Qjicen addressed him as her brother and 
did him the unique honour of actually appearing before him 
unveiled. His already profuse titles were further enlarged 
by the addition of “Lord of the Benign Council, Great 
Leader and Lord, Widder of the Pen and sword," and 
the forts of Goa, Londa and Kolhapur were added to his 
jurudiction*® 

Although this vras really die climax of the iTAwaia’s 
honour and greatness and he was now supreme in the land, 
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hu conduct showed that he was not prone to any mean 
thoughts and temptation. It is related that after the depar¬ 
ture of the king from his mansion, the iiTAwaja retired and 
prabed the Almighty for all His kindness* wept, put on the 
robes of a dervish and distributed clothes, eatables; jewels, 
etc., to the syeds of Bidar. When Mulla ShajMU*d-Din 
Muhammad asked him why he was so lavishly giving away 
his wealth and why he was crying when he ought to be 
liappy at such great honours shosvered upon him, he replied 
that he was doing this in order to shake off all sense of pride, 
temptation and other evU passions which had been engende¬ 
red. During the rest of hU life he always dressed very simply 
and spend hb leisure hours in mosques or in the great college 
which be founded. On Fridays he vvould go disguised to 
dineretit wards of the Capital distributing alms to the needy 
and the lowly and telling them that the alms were on behalf 
of the king and it was for His Majesty’s long life and pros- 
perty that they should all pray,« 

Tlimt) Pit ABE 

Yusuf *Adil iTAan, who had recently been appointed 
goverrtor of the Maharashtra provinces with its centre at 
Daulatabad, had soon to show hts mettle. During the war 
with Malwa a part of the north-western province, including 
the territories of Virakhera and Amur, had seceded and 
fallen into the hands of the Maratha chiefs, the leader of 
whom, Jaming was holding Virakhera. The Sultan 
now ordered Yusuf 'Adil to proceed against these intruders. 
The occupants of Antur could not withstand the Bahmani 
arms and sued for peace, but Virakhera held out for six 
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months, at the cod of which he begged that he and his army 
should be allowed to depart Lo safety* This rawest was 
granted and the stronghold of Virakhcra was ^ven by the 
king to ‘Adil A'Aan as a jagir along vdlh the surroimdii^ 
country. Yusuf now returned to the capital laden with 
booty, jewels, monesy and clephanls and was received by 
the king in a truly royal manner. His hfejesty ordered 
that the JTAw’aja should entertain Yusuf for a whole week 
on his behalf, after which the king went to stay with the 
JTAwaja himself, and allowed so many liberties loY’usufm 
his own presence that it made the scions of the old aristo¬ 
cracy jealous of liiin and led further to a great rupture 
between the Old'Comers and the New-comers. 

FotmTH Phase 

The hfaratha chieft continued to be resdve and in spite 

of the most solemn promises tiicy had made, were bent on 
taking advantage of any opportunity that might be ofTered 

to them. With a strong man like Yusuf *Adll at Daulata- 
bad there was Utde danger from that quarter but the Goa 

country was sdll giving trouble. In the later part of 1473 

it was reported tliat Parketa, chief of Belgam, aud the 
Sipahdar of Baukapur « were about to raise an insurrection 
at the instigation of the Raya of Vijayanagar and were 
actually blockading Goa, Mahmud Gawan thereupon re¬ 
ported the matter to the king" and begged that he ^ 
allowed 10 lead the campaign so that he might break the 
back of the Vyayanagar state and end the turmoil onre and 
for all. Perhaps influenced by the members of the old 
aristocracy who did not want further lanreb to , be won by the 
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JTAwajap the kjn^ led his triiopa in person and marched out 
of the capiui on i 5 -rQ- 877 /* 5 -S-^ 473 - On reaching Bcigam 
the royal army found that die fort was one of the strongest 
in the neighbourhoodj and waa buUt on a rock cut peq>pndi- 
cuLarly from the bottom to the top and surrounded by a 
deep ditch full of water. Tlic king, hndLng that the immedi¬ 
ate capture ofBelgam was impossibLe, proceeded to besiege 
the fortress and ordered that another redoubt be erected 
opposite the old fort. Parketa, oa the other liand^ Ending 
that the Bahmani army was very pow^erful^ tried the 
stra legem of bribing the generals and commanders.** The 
result was that the next day the generals requested the 
king that Parketa was willing to lay down hia arms and 
ought be pardoned* The king was keen enough to sec the 
ruse and said that he had been bothered too much with 
the affairs in the loeality^ and as he wished to set an eTtample 
he ordered “fireworkers" to take the fortress by storm at 
the btest in a fortnight's tinn^ and asked Mahmud Gawan 
to fill Up the ditches. Mahmud Gnwan^s attempts came to 
naught as Farkeia w'ould remove dunng the night the earth 
which had been filled in during the day. After repeated 
failures, mines ^vere sprung under the walls of the fort by 
Mahmud Cawan, Yusuf 'Add and Fathu’l-lah "imaduH 
Mulk and fired causing the avails to the brcaclicd,* Now 
ihc king himself led the onslaught and made an assault gain¬ 
ing the ramparts of the fort. Seeing that further resistance 
was useless^ Parketa npw tied a rope round his neck and 
placed himself on the King's mercy,^* The fortress svas 
reduced and given to Mahmud Gawaa as a Jagir, while 
the Raya was pardoned and even made an Amir of the 
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kingdotd/^ Thus waa Mahmud Gawan^'s rcputatioxi avcu-* 
gcd and the king clearly saw that he had no more loyal or 
more failhfui servant than the AVewajap In response to a 
petiuon of the iTA^'aja, the king now assumed the title of 
Lashkari or - Warrior' in commemoration of the great success 
he had personally achievedj and it is with this Utit that he is 
kDowa in history 

T>owager Quf.EN's Death 

Od ilie way back ihe whole army was stricken with grief 
over the death of AAwaja's patroness and helpmate^ die 
Dowager Qjuccn MaAAduma*! Jahan, who had accompanied 
her son cin this arduous campaign .'Xhe king was naturally 
very much grieved and ivrote to his ally the king of Gujarat 
informing him of his bereavement,'®^ No one had a greater 
shock than the A‘Awaja^wh<j in a letter to his brother 'Amidu'l 
Mulk at Mecca, sayS that the Q.uccn^s death was a personal 
loss to him^ and goes on : 

"Over and above ihe excess of weakness naturally due 
lo age, the terrible calamity of ihc pacing aw^y of Hi$ 
Majesty's mother and the increasing burdens, of govern- 
meut have told on me and it is difFicidt for me to keep 
the mark of obedience and acceptance on the neck of 
strength and abihiy j 

I feel a dnty and like the payment of a long^ 
standing debt 10 put the ball of my bean on the field 
of the homage i owe to His ^Caj«ty'5 person.*"^ 

The death of the Queen left a gap in the body politic of 
the land which it waa impossible to fill, as she was loved 
by young and o 1 d| Hindu and Muslim, for her kindness and 
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charitable demeanour.” Never daunted^ however, and 
knomng All! well that the number of his enemied far eeccc- 
ded tho$e who called themselves friends^ Mahmud went on 
to rid the kingdom of its ills by hb far-reaching though short¬ 
lived reforms. 

On his way back to the capital, Muhammad Shah L^h- 
kari broke hb journey for a few days at Kalaba^A near 
Bijapur, the centre of Mahmud Oatvanb govemorate. He 
intended to stay there during the rainy season but was con¬ 
fronted hy a severe drought causing what is called the Bija- 
pur Famine in history, and so he hurried back lo Bcdar. 

C DBGU.'^E .ViD FALL OF .\fAHAfUD GA KMX f 

I. COLTUftAL Asf’ECrrs 

Administrative Reforms 

With the boundaries of the Bahmant kingdom now touch¬ 
ing the Bay of Bengal in the East and the Arabian Sea in 
the West, it was time to reform the principles of adminbtra- 
tion which had been laiti down as far back as the reign of 
Muhammad I a century ago. The kingdom then comprised 
mainly the table-land of the Deccan up to the Western 
Ghats, a small portion of Tilanganaand the Rakhur Do^ab, 
and the four provinces carved Out by Muhammad 1 were 
Berar, Daulatabad, Ahsanabad-Gulbarga and TTlaogana- 
The onward march of the kingdom during the century, 
especially during Mahmud Gawan's ministry, ^vas pheno¬ 
menal, and the BahmanI Empire now embraced the whole 
of the Konkan coast in the West, Goa in the South-west| 
the utmost limits of ihc Andhra-d»a in the East and the 
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liver Tungabhadni in the South, while its direct dominion 
included Berm and its frantier touched /TAjiiidesii which, 
will presently be seen, had become a Bahmani protccio- 
rate. In spite of this great extensiou, no attempt had yet 
been made to recast the provincial administration and the 
former divisions had been suffered to remain as before with 
vastly extended areas. The result of this incongruity was 
ihat the tarafdar of each province had virtually become a 
small potentate vrilb Ms territory sometimes ready to with¬ 
stand the order of the central govemmcoi itself. 

It was after the Maharashtra campaign that Mahmud 
Gawan probably began to think of reforming tlie provincial 
.idministration on a utilitarian and a sdentiGc basis.^ Ins¬ 
tead of the vastly overgrown atraf he divided ihe empire 
into eight sarlashkardiips Or provinces of a moderate size. 
Two provinces, Gawll and Mahur, were carved out of the 
old ‘Berar’, Baulatabad and Junair (comprising most of 
Auaodapur and the whole territory between Daman, Bassein, 
Goa and Belgam}, formed the old 'Daulatabad*, Bijapur 
( up to the river Hera and including Raichur and MudgaJ ) 
and Ahsanabad-Gulbarga. (from Sagar to Naldrug along 
with Shobpur] represented the old 'Gulbarga’ while the old 
TiUngana’ with new additions was divided into two charges, 
Rajahmundri (including Nalgunda, Masulipaum and the 
■Oriya' territory)" and Warangal. Apart from nearly halv¬ 
ing the old provincial areas, the A*Awaja removed certain 
tracts from the jurisdiciion of each of the new governors 
bringing them directly under the eonirol of the king himself 
as the ATAasa-i Sulcani or the Royal Domain, thus puttii^ a 
siroQg check on the power of larafdars in ihcsr own provinces. 
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Even ihis insuflident for the reformerhand- It had 
been the rule almost aince the foundation of the Bahmanl 
state that there was no limit to the aulhority of the lanifdaf 
over the nuliLar)' affaijrs of the province^ as he could not only 
appoint oommanders of the garrison in various ports within 
his teiriiory, but was more or l«s at liberty to keep as uiany 
men on active duty as he liked. As he was thus the sole 
authority in all mllitarir' matters he could save a large 
amount from the mansab he received from the central trea¬ 
sury or the jagir he possessed^ even to the extent of depleting 
the military forces which might, therefore, not be able to 
withstand external dangos. 

Mahmud tevolutionjsed the whole system of military admi¬ 
nistration. He made it the rule that there should be only 
one Ibrtxess uuder the direct conunamj of the taraldar in the 
whole province, while the qil^adars or commandants of all 
the other farts should be appointed by the central govern¬ 
ment and be responsible to it. Having an eye on every 
detail of the admintstraiionj he was aware of the ooirupuon 
and mismanagement caused by the system under whkh each 
cnmmandcT w-as given a certain, numsab or jagir wiihoul 
refcteiice to his capability or loyalty, and although die 
amount had been oiiginally dxed in proportion to the troops 
at the command of the mansabdar or Jagirdar, the ^tem 
had become very lax in the course of time and giants were 
made without much regard lo the duty of keeping any fixed 
number of troops. The dOwaja rcfomicd the plan in a 
thorough going manner. He made the rule that every man* 
sabdar should be paid at the rate of a Lac of huns (later raised 
to a Lac and a quarter) annually for every 500 men kept 
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under arffis, and if jagira were granted in lieu of cash pay¬ 
ments, proviann was made whereby the jagirdar was to be 
compensated to the eatent of losses incurred in the collection 
of rent* On the other band if a mansabdar or jagirdar 
failed to maintain the stipulated number of soldiers, he had 
10 refund tlie proportionate amount to the royal treasury. 

Apart from these civil and military reforms, Mahmud 
Gawan was one of the first ministers in Mediaeval India to 
Under a systematic measurement of land, Sung the bounda¬ 
ries of villages and towns and making a thorough enquiry 
into the assessment of revenue. Thus on the one hand, he 
made It easy to determine the income of (lie state and to 
rtirnub a record of rights forestalling Raja Todar Mai’s re¬ 
forms by a century, on the other hand he tried to curb the 
power of the nobles and thereby raise the status of the royal 
government at the centre.*^ 

True to his principle of the Balance of Power, he recruit¬ 
ed an equal minibcr of Old-comeis habasb is and dakhms^ 
and New-eOmers—Iranian, Circasian and Central Asian 
simmigranU—In the royal body-guard, thus dehnitely devia¬ 
ting from the one-^ided policy adopted by ’Alau’d-din 
Ahmad II. In the same way while filling the new governor¬ 
ship he took care not to shoiv any partiality towards one 
party against anolher. Thus he made Fathu’l-lah Imadu 1 - 
Mulk and Malik Hasan Nixarn’l-Mulk, both ‘daklmis\ sar- 
lashkais of Mahur and Gulbarga, and Prince A’zam Khitn 
wnofSikandar A'Aan, wlasfcar of Warangal, handed over 
the charge of Daulaiabud and Junair to Yusuf ‘Add AAan 
and Fathru’l-Mulk Gilani rcspecuvely, and kepi the province 
of Bijapitr himMlf.™ Ifwc analj-se this distribution of the 
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pnjvmccs wc vs^iild perceive its judiclousDCSS^ for while four 
provinces ^s-ere Handed over to ^Old-comcrs^ and one to 
A^zam /AaHj {rcpresentaiivc of the recaLcitant grotip in the 
Roy a] House) as a mark of goodwill, only three provinces 
out of a tola! of eight were given in charge of New-comers 
including one for himseLf. 

Cultural CoHTAcm 

It was in a large measure due to the versatility and Hterar)' 
aptitude of Mahmud Gawan as well as to his love of learning 
that the Deceau came in for the closest cultural contact with 
the ouidde world. It has already been ^elated how the ira^ 
ditJon of welcoming the learned from foreign lands had been 
[n existence from the Gulhaiga period of the Sultanate, and 
Mahmud GawanV policy in thb respect was in Fact the direct 
corollary of the policy of Fino^ and hti successor?. What 
Mahmud Gaw^an did wa$ to inrcosily these cultural contacts 
more than ever before. He himself was a scholar of some 
merit, and by hb great treasure of vocabulary, wit and 
knowledge, be was widely recognised as one of the most 
prominent Persian writers of ihe period.**® By the power 
of hi5 pen he left no stone unturned to make the Deccan 
known jn other countriiSj and the collection of his IctterSj the 
testi^es to his sincerity aiMl eagerness ^bia 

direction^ 

Among those with whom the JTAwaja was in 
communication and the closest touch was Maulana Nuru'd* 
din *Abdu r-Rahman ^ami| whe was kept inJormed of the 
progress orBahmant arms, and when the JTAwaja heard that 
he was thinking of going on a pilgrimage to Mecca he 
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begged him lo come to the Dcccafi We fiod 

him writing to the celebrated biographer SharafuM-din *A!i 
ai-Yazdt, the sufi saint iWwaja '^Ubaidii'l-iab d^-Abrar^ 
jalalu'd-din Dawani and a number of otheni well-known in 
the reaLm of knowledge.*®^ We also find the Deccan making 
liberal provbion for the ^Uiama of Turkey and Iran^ 

Mahmud Gawao was also in constant communcation with 
the most renowned in the field of Islamic politics and did all 
he could to raise the land he had made his own in the estima- 
fion of hia coniempomiics. We have commtinicatioiia w^hich 
passed betw^ef-n him and Muhammad Shah Bahm^ini on the 
one hand and Muhamraad 11 , conq^ticror of Constantinople, 
on the other where homage is paid to the great Sultan as the 
A'Aalifa of hJain and an attempt made to build a rckiionship 
between the lands of the Decean and Turkey on a firm 
roundatjon. What is perhaps even more remarkable is the 
nrrival of an aocredited envoy of Muhammad the Conqueror 
in the Deixan povibly carrying the only letter we possess 
from the Ottoman Sultan to his namesake king of the 
Deccan.*®^ Besides the Sultan of Turkey he was also wTit- 
ing to the Sultans of Gilau, Traq and Egypt as well as to the 
rulers and ministers of Gujarat, Jaunpur and Malwa^ and 
there is not one leiler wriuen by Mdunud Gawao on his 
own behalf or on bf:haJf of hit master in which he does not 
extol the greatnc:sSf might or learning ol his adopted country 
nr the dynasty which he deemed U an honour to serve- ^.lau^ 
lana Jamij himiie]f *‘thc acknowledged leader of the learned 
of the epoch*" was greatly impressed by the place which the 
Deccan had acquired and says in an ode in praise of Mah- 
fnud Gawan that his presence in the land had made it the 
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§ 3, PouncAL Aspects 

TltAWQANA AffD OxmA 

Tlie Bijapiur famine lasted tvi^ years during which tiinc 
the Deccan, both within the horden of the Bahmani state 
and without, was ton much engrossed with the immediatr 
welfare of both man and beast to achieve anything of impori- 
acicc. At the end of two lean years, when times were easier 
(that b) about 879/-1475) news came from the eaitcm pro- 
vincei that the ofTiciab of Kondavidu had been treating the 
lubjectfl in a cruel manner and being hard pressed^ they bad 
revolted^ murdered the ofilciaJi and invited Hamir Rat to 
put himself at the head of the rebels. Hamir^ well aware of 
the might of the Bahmanis, sent word to Purushotam of 
Oriisa offering his lervtccs in a joint effort to rid the coun¬ 
try of the Bahmanu and telling him that the moment wa^ 
doubly opportune owing to the recent famine in the Deccan 
and the consequent dilliculty of resistance on the pan of the 
SultanV forces. Not only was an offendve aUUDce signed 
by the parties but it was made the cenire of a great confer 
deracy of the rulers of Orissa and Oriya (or Eastern TiLan- 
gana) including the chiefs oi the country round about Jajna - 
gar, and this united army crossed the border forcmg Niza- 
mu^-Mulk to retreat to Wazlrabad. On hearing *hi* the 
king ordered that the army should proceed m 
Malikpur near Ashtufp and on Mahmud Gawan's advice 
he himself commanded the forces marching on to Rajah* 
mandriJ^* The estuary on which the town b situated 
aermed to the confederate ftircei too wide to be croiied and 
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on ibe approach of ihe SuZtan'i Army Hamir Rai retired to 
the fonresi ofKondavidii**** The Sulian now lcfi Mabcoud 
Gawan and the child Crown Prince Mahmud at Rjijah- 
mundri. Aceompaiiied by Shah Muhibhuldah^ he went in 
pursuit of Puriwhotam who wai now encamped with feven 
lact of foot soldiers and five hundred ckphani* on the banki 
of the Godavari. He had dug a huge defensive trench filled 
v^ilh water and built a wall on the further side with pieces of 
ordnance mounted on The king sent Darya Jf Aan to 

the rear of the enemy^i forcct which wai put to flight puisucd 
hy H part of the Bahmani army* Purushotaro now seems to 
have laid down his arms and lucd for peace which vm# 
granted to him- 

Peace did not, however last very lot^, and in *he later part 
QrS0a/*[47S the Sultan had lo lead another espcdiiion into 
the very heart of Orissa forcing the Raya lo leave hb tcrriiory. 
VVhai had happened was thalan OrLya officer of the Sultan, 
Bhimaraya by name, bad revoked, captured Kondapalli and 
actually invited Purushoiam to invade the Bahmani lerriiory* 
Mubamotad was in Orissa for fix roonihSi and when time 
came for hii departure he sent for Crown Prince Mahinud 
and AAwaja Mahmud Gawan iu order to leave them in 
diarge of the territory which he wbhed to annea to the 
already vast Bahmaru Empire. When the Raya heard tbit 
he was greatly alarmed and communicated bis wjlhngness to 
pay homage to the king, offering lo lay down his arms and 
lending him cosdy preienu and a Urge number of deph* 
arils* The king accepted the homage offered by the Raya 
and confirmed him as the ruler of bii pammony# On hii way 
back he came acrots on Orissan fortresi the garrison of which 
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prcfrrred to HgliC rather th^n m lay down its arms and tbe 
Sultan had to lay to it. When PunEshotam beard of thl^ 
hr sent hb profuse apoLf^ies to Mohammad Shah begging 
him to take poaseisiOTi of the fort andj if he liked, to pive it 
back to him as his ovm vassalJ*’ 

When the Sultan returned to his headquarters afirr 
thU sucees^ul campaign^ Mahmud Gawan requested 
him to adopt the hoooriGtr title of GAazi or *hero'. 
whkh he did. He stayed al Rajahmundri for about 
two years'**® and sirengthenrcl ibe fronckt forts. 
When he relumed to the capita] he distributed titled 
and twundcs to the brave soldiers who had fought by his 
side during the prolonged campaign^ 

Khandesh 

On Muhanunad's return ‘Adil II of iSHandesh |Aaid a 
complimentary visit to him and was right royally received 
at Muhammadabad^fiitlar. We liod that the Bahmani 
coins were current in *Adirs country and the Bahmarii 
Sultan was mentioned in the Friday prayers right through 
/TAandeah, » that far from being hostile to the Deccan a* 
it bad been not so long ago^ it had virtunlly become a pro¬ 
tectorate of the Bahmani ruler» When the fulcrof JTAan’' 
desh was at the Bafimani capital the city was given lo plea¬ 
sure and rejoicing and no stone was left unturned to make 
the visit of the honoured friend a aueceasJ** 

KOMOAVrOO hND V'rjAVANAOAR 
Tt was not long afterwards that the Fastem provinces 
again came into the iimrlight* Tl seems that in 
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the amy stationed at Kondavidu mutinied and made 
eommon cause with the population which had put itself 
under the protection of Narasimha who was the virtual ruler 
of Vijayatiagar and held almost undivided sway over the 
cjiicin coast of the peninsula south of the Krishna. T^he 
Sultan, therefore, set out again for the East in Ramazan 
B85/-MQvember 1480, and pitching his camp at the base of 
the citadel of Kondavidu ordered its siege, ft was only / 
after the garrison had laid dowm its arms that the people 
petitioned the Sultan that the real cause for the rising was 
their unhappy condition as they had been treated very 
harshly by greedy officials.They said that they craved as 
much as possible for the miiigatton of hardship and cruelty, 
and it was only when they were at their wits end that they 
behaved thus. On reading the petition the Solun pardoned 
the rebels and gave over the citadel to Nieamu’i-Mulh 
granting him the high-sounding titles of Mitsnad*! Ali and 
Ulu^h-i A‘zam. while Narasimha had to retire to the south¬ 
east.' 

The king now faced the South in order to punish Nara- 
sLinha. Before leaving the capital he enquired of Mahmud 
Gawan as to who should be appointed to be the governor 
of the newly annexed leiritory of Rajahmundri, to which the 
minister replied that no one was belter suited for the office 
titan Nizamul-Mulk. Nizamu’l-Mulk however, wanted to 
govern the whole of Tilangana which he had so inefficiently 
held, while, as we have mentioned above, it had already 
been decided to bisecl the old province of Tilangana and 
hand over the charge of Warangal to Prince A‘zain, wo of 
Humayun*! cousin Sikandar ifAan, Niaamu‘l Mulk, there- 
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fort, with a pang in hia hcartj begged the ting to allow him 
to appoint hh son Malit Alimad to act as his deputy at 
Kajahmundr! in order that he himseir might have the honour 
of accompanying the king in person on his expedition. 
Malik Ahmad had rnniricd a member of the royal barern 
and had I therefore, become a favourite of the Sultans. It 
was therefore not dilBculi for Nbiamii'bMutk to persuade 
him to grant hh request, although it was not to the liking of 
Mahmud Gawan that an important charge like Rajabmundri 
should be so disposed ^ As wd] soon be seen, this w'as 
one of the Ikiks in the chain which brought about iOiwaja^s 
do^vniall and death. 

Anyhow', the king marched nearly forty farsai^ into tlie 
Vijayanagar territory right up to the great fort of NcUor*^® 
pursuing Narasimha who took to Hight at the approach of 
the royal army. The Sultan sent an ulitmaturn to him in 
the shape of a farman in which be demanded that Naja- 
simha should lay down his arms otherwise he would be 
annihilated, at which he surrendered to tlie Sultan unCon- 
didonaliy sending him priceless presents oonsiating of money, 
Jewellery and depbants. 

\N'hile at Nellor the king heard that there W'as a great 
store of riches at Kanchi which was only anuther fifty 
saAA south warda« He made up his mind to capture that 
stronghold as well and ordered Nizamul-Muik and AMnd 
A^zam *Adil JTKan to accompany hun, along with one hund¬ 
red and fifty picked men from the Royal Bodyguard and 
ten thousand horses. After a forced march of thirty-set 
hours he arrived at Kanchi on u -1.886/12,3.1481. 
stronghold w'as reduced, and as this was the southernmost 
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point ever reached by the Bahmanis, special tmportaace 
was attached to the event and farmajis were issued lo a 
parti of the realm maHng ihis tnown as die greatest acjucvc- 
ment of the CAazl Sultan. On the way home the king halted 
at Kondapalli reducing Masulipatam on the wayji 

CoNSPiKACV Acaintt MAituun Gawah 

As has been mentioned above, die party innoical to 
A 7 iwa> Mahmud Gai.>an hated dm admimstrauve mforirn 
ivhich tiad recently been promulgated by him, and although 
hekncwihathc tvas playing with fire he also knew tha 
whatever he did was for the greater good of the ^ngdom 
and would contribute to its further strength and tfB^enijj. 
This party had all along been poisoning the king s mind. 
There was one in the royal entourage, YusuT ‘Add, who was 
likeasoutOtho/TMvaja and who always informed him of 
any untoward happening among tl.e court, but he fed th,s 
nL gone southward along with the Sultan while the A A waja 
had remained at Nellor with the Crown Pnncc. A compi- 
lacy was, however, being hatched at Kooda^palli. 
moL of which were Zariful-Mulk dakhnt and Miftah 

habashi, both of whom A'fiwaja bad promoted but w^ 

now in deadly enmity with him.- As they perceived that 

die habashi secretary wbo kept the 

was the person who might most easily be duped, they loaded 
him with costly presents, jevvdlcry, horse, etc One eve^ 
when the habashi was out of hi, sensm m^ng to ove rtodul- 
genoe in drink they showed him a folded blafe ^ « 
Lt it was a petition for the reprieve of an 

containing thrsealsoranumberoftoitorter, and high offi- 
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ciali, and all they wanted was that he should affix the 
A^wfljaV seal at wcll.n* When the seal had been affixed, 
the H.-0 plotters waited till Xizamu'l-Mulk’s reiurn, when 
the three forged a letter purporting to be from the iQwaja 
to Purushotam of Orissa inviting him to invade the Dceean. 
The gist of the letter was as follo^vs 

‘ Although I have been brought up on the salt of jsy 
royal master, still if you jwear over all that you hold 
sacred according to your own relJgioiis belief, (hat you 
would agree to partition the Deccan between you and 
I would promise to help you to tlic best of my 
ability. As all authority, financial and civil, rets with 
me and 1 have Full control over matters of policy as 
well as those relating to the army, you can well undci^ 
stand that there is nothing which is outside my purview 
and 1 can do what 1 like in order to fulfil our joint 
purpose.*'*® 

It was arranged that tbb forged letter should be produced 
before Muhammad Shah on his return by Zariful^MuIk and 
Miflah when Nizam u'l Muli was present at the court. Tha 
Sultan was full ofindignation and felt that the reports which 
had been dinned into his ears so long were fully corrobora* 
ted by the document. He therefore made up his mind to do 
away with the A/iwaja once for all and immediately (uin* 
moned him. His friends had somehow or other got an ink* 
ling of what^vas in Muhammad's mind and tried to dissuade 
hun from going in the royal presence at least that day beg¬ 
ging him to ffi^e some kind of personal excuse, but he insis- 
ted Oil honouring the royal lunimons saying that his beard 
bad grown gray in the service of His Majesty’s father, the 
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hit ffunmyiia Sfiali, and it was vwll that h be ci>loiir- 

cd red in the reign of his present master. Some of lua 
friends even suggested that he should fly over the Gnjarat 
loonier where he was sure to be well received^ to whidn he 
retorted that he oo crimioal and as his conscience was 
perfectly clear that he had done nothing cither against ihc 
king or his adopted country^ there was no reason why he 
i^houM fly awaVi 

Tut Khwaja^s UNn 

When the AViwaja arrived bi the royal presence the Sul¬ 
tan asked what punishment he proposed for a servant who 
was a iraitor to his itege lordj, to which the JfAwaja Lmmedia- 
icly replied that the punishment of such a one could only be 
death. The king now showed him the script and his seal 
affiicd to it. The A'Awaja answered In ajl humility that there 
was no doubt that the seal was his own but he knesv absolute¬ 
ly nothing about the script* and repeated the Qur anic 
verae Ij* Ttc King 

ordering his slave* Jauhar, to finish the deed. As he was 
leavings the condemned man respectfully warned him that 
the murder of an old man like himself nught twi be difiicullp 
but (perhaps musing on the consequences of the low of the 
p)otitical equilibriuin which was bound to take place when 
one partLctilar patty got all the power after hb removal 
rrom the scene) it might lead to disorder in the realm and 
the loss of royal pratlge itself* Muhammad Shah* drunk as 
he was, left without paying any attention to these but 
ptophetic remarkst stnd Jaubar now faced the aged itSwaJa 
with his glitlcring 5woTd» T'he old man immediately tneh 
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dowD prabin^ the Almighty for thua granting him the greai 
boon of marcyrdooij and aa the sLave raised hit aword to 
strike him he repeated the Islamic creed and the worst was 
done.i” 

This WTO on 5-^'®S6/5*4.1481 when the .fAwaja ww 
73^*^ It ia extraordinary that the dead man had, in a way, 
predicted the exact manner ofhia death in a qaaidah com* 
posed in praise of his master a short time before hh death, 
in which he had said that no one should fear the sword ot 
the king* For it had become even aa the life-giving nectar 
when it touched some one^s neck* A number of chronograms 
were later composed on the death of Mahmiid Gawao, the 
bat known being by Sami-i ^ obG" ^ 

""the guililcsa Mahmud Gawan sufTered martyrdom.”*^ 

A LAST DA YS OF THE SULTAJ^ 

The ict^ra s conduct amH Tire hinistesi^i 3fURDRft 

rhe king was fully aware of the popularity and infiueitcc 
whtch Mahmud Gawan had cxercJaed in ail sections of thr 
population* and he thought it prudent to Usue a lengthy 
farman on the very day of the murder in which he gave hh 
tewm for committing the wanton act. Some ejctractt from 
this would be of some use for undentanding die pohrical 
atmosphere In which the murder was committed. The king 
said : 

On Out return from Kancht We came to know that 
AAwaja-i Jahan did not Like the deference with which We 
treated some of Our courtiers, and becoming jealous of 
them, went 10 far as to set httnsclfagainst Our w o pefiop. 
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Even while Our officers were fighting agAiiut tlic enemy he 
chose to send a letter to that most wicked oFmen, the Raya 
of Orissa, which purported to be an invitation for an 
alliance between them. Both parties had evidenity for¬ 
gotten that it was God Himself who always supported His 

Vicc-gcrcnti on earth, and in spite of the quickness of his 

LnlcHect the K^waja failed to perceive that whenever 
anybody wore the cap of curiosity and pride and set 
himself against his liege lord, the days of the caps, well as 
of the head that wore it were indeed numbered .... ^en 
We ascended the throne We raised him to the dignity 
which had become the envy of all Our nobles and had 
actually pul thirty thousand villages under his sway. 
This made him so proud that the Moon of the egotism of 
his ministry which had borrowed its light from the Sun of 
Our Empire dared to come in Oor vmy and he iri^ to 
join fore« with Ow enemies who were also tlw enemies of 
Islam. Wb were therefore forced to hand him as well as 
his friends over to the eaecutioner."'” 

The ITilwaja's friends referred to here were Sa'id 
Gilani and other uobles who were said to have requested 
him lo fly to Gujarat, and they were forthwith executed. 
More than this, the king gave permission to all and sund^ 

to plunder the Utc minister’s private proper ly.n* Pmaibly 

because he thought that there must «ill be plenty of money 
in the coffers of Mahmud Gawan. he called his private 
treasurer, Nizamu'd-din Ahmad Gilani and aske m ou 
much bullion and jewels he had in his pos^sion. n u 
knees, the treasurer replied that the JCAwaja possess two 
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distinct treasuries, ilie ^Treasury of ihi: King' and tbc^'rca- 
sury of the Pc»^^ The former ooiitaiqed royal horses, 
elephants and the wherewithal for them as well as for ihf 
l^uards, and it now contained one thousand laris and three 
thousand hons^*” while the T'reasury of the Poor/ which 
was the A/iW'aja^s pcisonal property * contained but three 
hundred laris* He told the sovereign that the jfiTAiiVaja 
always deducted the amount needed for the upkeep of thr 
Ibrees under him from the income of the jagir and sent tt to 
the ^Treasury of the King^ for disburseracot, spending whai 
was left on the deserving poor^ never a his on himself. 
Thirty years before, when he came out to India^ he had 
brought 40,000 Laris with him and had this amount invested 
in trade and commerce, purehastng commodities and selling 
them in foreign lands; it was out of ihis income he thus 
received that he spent 13 larii daily on his own peiMiJ 
(Including dre^^ food and other necessities of lifej and sent 
monetary help to hla aged mother and other deserving rela¬ 
tions who happened to be away. The treasurer told the 
king that if there W'as one lari more in the treasury than 
what he had described, the king was at liberty to bach him 
to pieces* Midiammad w^as greaily touched at this mam- 
lest proof of the A^AwaJa^s integrity and turned to the 
iiieml>cri of the opposite factiom Tliey now suggested that 
the bulk of ihc treasures belonging to the dead man must he 
at Bidar; but on enquiry it was Ibund that all that the 
AAwaja pwessed he kept with him and that there w^as noth' 
Lng of any value belonging to him at the capital. 

The treasurer, loyal as he was to has departed tnaatet, now 
iaw signs of the turn of the tide and begged the Sultan to 
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make enquinct ^"heiber Mahmud Gaw^aii was such a traUcfC 
35 be bad been depicted and to Bnd out who had carried 
die allciged traitoroua letter to Purushoiam of Orissa. The 
King now saw a ray of light in the darkness which had 
l urroundcd him so far and asked the A’Awaja’s accusers to 
produce the man who had conveyed the Jet ter, which, of 
course, they could not. He now west into the zenana and 
related the whole story to hU elder sister Hamida Sultan who, 
like him, was the daughter of Mahmud Gawan’s protectress, 

the late Queen MaAAdumadJahan. He had pangs of re¬ 
mote for what he had done and sent tlic dead man’s cofTm 
in state to Bidar, ordering the youthful Crown Prince 
Mahmud to follow it thither the third day.'^' 

Whv the Kingdom feui- aster Mahwud Gawan 

It is hardly necessary here to depict Mahmud Gawan as 
he appeared to his contemporaries, for we have already seen 

him as a general, as an administrator, as a minister, as a 

mao of learning and as a private person.'" There b, how¬ 
ever, just one point which may be discussed here and that is 
whether Mahmud Gawan did not himself bring about the 
downfall of the Wngdom.'** Thb theory, if h may be called 
one, b based on the eminence. iJluch the Bahmani kingdom 
had attained during the A 7 iwaja’s ministry, followed by its 
sudden decline immediately after his death. Those who 
support this .Hew forget tlie feelings of intense loyalty vvhich 
the /TAwaja always had for the Sultans of the tke^n from 
the lime of Humayun for whom he wrote a beautiful Uuda* 
tory qasidah of thirty^ghl lines,*" right np to Muhammad 
III whom he extolled a few weeks before the fatal sword 
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struck his Deck,'** and for the regard he had for HumajhiD*! 
consort who was his patroness and who cotiaidercd him as 
her own brother.'** This loyalty to the throoe and to his 
adopted country is show'o lime and again in the letters he 
wrote to friends at home and abroad and is also expressed 
by his Words on ttie fatefut day of his murder, all of which 
prove as nothing else would, his real feelings towards the 
Bahmani state. There is not one act of his right through 
the thirty odd years of his service in India which can be 
construed by one jot to prove that he was in any way disloyal 
or traitorous in his conduct. 

If this view is correct it may be asked what then was the 
reason of the disintc^ation of the kingdom immediately 
after the king’s death if it was not some crack io the founda¬ 
tion of the state itself which the minister consciously or un- 
coDSciouily left over. The clue is found not in what he did 
but in what he failed to accumpLish. ^Vc liave seen how 
the policy of Firoz and Ahmad 1 was to encourage the influx 
of overseas men into the Deccan, and it soon became a 
major problem in the reign of the weak-minded 'AJau'd-din 
Ahmad 11 who moved the pendulum of Slate first towards 
the Nesv-comers according to the tradition of his father, and 
then towards the Old-comers, with the resulting massacre 
of whichever party lost the favour of the king. As a reaction 
to this vacillation which cost the kingdom so much in prestige, 
Humayun initiated the policy of a balance of power 
between the two groups, but his attempt vrai nipped in the 
bud and he was caluminaicd such as no other ting had ever 
been before. His sagacious quceo, and with her Mahmud 
Gawan, continued that policy, and the whole political iife of 
the minister was spent with that purpose in view. 
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AfttET Makoiud Gawan’j death there was no one in the 
kingdom who wished to rct'crt to his s^i-stcm, either for fear 

that he might also fall like him or else owing to the purely 
selfiah reason of gaining ground for himself and his parly. 
The political equilibrium vrhich had been created was 
rudely upset and the new government became subservicut to 
the interests of one party, with the result that the land feU 

back to a state of nature so far as the two political groups 
were concerned. Another Mahmud Gawan might have 

stemmed the tide of egotism, intrigue and disorder, but as 

nosuch pertOBoffaith and integrity was forthcoming, the 
kingdom fell by the firsihlasl of adverse wind like a house 

of cards. 

The Last Year ot Muhamssad’s Reios 
The signs of the coming storm were soon manifest and this 
storm was in its turn to produce younger states which were 
to maiataia the independence of a divided Deccan for ano- 
iher couple of centnries. Full of remorse for what he had 

perpetrated, Muhammad HI wished to move on to Bidar as 
soon as possible. On the day Prince Mahmud left Konda- 
palU for the capital with the late romister’s cbfEn, news was 
broughrthat Fathu’l-lah ‘Imadu'l-Mulk and ifSudawand 
ifAan Habashi. commanders of the army of Berar and Mahnr 
respectively! b^d moved about four nul& fr<^ ihc royal 
camp, and now they sent messages to the King—m^ga 
tvhich were loo ominously frank that when a man c ^ e 
AAwaia could be treacherously removed they were afraid 
lot a simiUr fate should befall them, and that they would 
not come to the King’s presence tiU the arrival of Yusuf Adil 
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from the south* Yusuf thereupon immediately inTormcd ^ 
of this new developmeut, but an his arrival at Kondapalli 
he also encamped near Fathu'Idah and Khud^vunad A ^an. 
These three were now strong enough to enforce thdr ow'n 
condUionSj and at their diciatioii the Sultan made to 
award the tarafdari of Hijapur to Yusuf ^Adil with Mallu 
iT^an, PaitAruH^Mulk, Darya ATAan and others as his llcu- 
lenants, ^^-hile UmaduT-MuUt and Al^udawand ATAan wert 
confirmed m their own provinces. At the same time the 
King coudnued to shower favours on NIzamu^hMuik who A^as 
made Prime Minister with the offices of IVakil and PeshH-aj 
and his friends and associates^ Qiwamu'UMulk the Elder and 
QLwaniul-Mulk the Younger were given the governmenis f>E 
Rajahmundri and WarangaL When the Sultan at iMl 
proceeded to Bidar^ Yusuf ‘AdU^^ Tmadu^t-Mulk and JTAuda- 
wand ATAao followed him, but instead of entering the capital 
they pitched their camps outside the walla of the city and 
after staying there a ftw days ieft for iheir respective 
charges^ 

On his arrival at Bidari the Sultan dreamt that he saw 
the ATAwaja^s mother begging the Apostle of Islam to punish 
him for the murder of Ids Innocent son and the Apostle 
ordering the SuLtan'a immediate execution^ The Sultan 
woke up in a terrified stale and knew that his days Vp^ere 
numbered-*** Six months parsed and, still full of anguish p 
he iniimaied that he wished to tour the western provinces 
ordering ImaduM-MuDcaud JTAudawand ATAan to accompany 
him. The two complied with tlicse orders but took care to 
keep at a safe distance from the royal cavalcade and only 
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^ ^uled biro vsfhcn he appeared in public. When the royal 
' party arrived at Bdgara news arrived that Virupaksha of 
Vijayanager was sending an army to retake Goa., Strange 
though it may seem, the King, who had proved his mettle in 
io many battle-fields refused to proceed any further and re¬ 
turned instead to Firozabad ordering Yusuf ‘.^dU to relieve 
Goa Mith (he help of an army composed of both Dakhnis and 
Alariis, Imadu*l-Mulk and/fAudawandJrftan did not accom¬ 
pany the King but returned to their own provincial capitals.”' 

Muhammad Shah, tliough still youog, was aware that 
matlen were not progressing in the right direction in the 
kingdom. Ou the other hand it was evident that the shock 
which his own person had c-xpericuccd was very great. So 

in order to obviate the possibility of disorder after him, he 

issued a royal edict formally appointing his son Mahmud as 
the heir to the kingdom and got it signed by the members of 
the aristocracy as well as by the representatives of learning. 
Since he knew that he had not long to Uve he tried to drown 
hb anxieties in excessive drink and immoderate habits. 
Strange as it may seem, he died on the exact date of the 
murder of Mahmud Gawan on 5.2.886/27*3.1483 
early age of iwenly-ninc lunar years.”* 

The Kinodok Muhammad’s Dbath 
Muhammad's reSgn h one of the tragedies in the history of 
the Deccan, It saw the greatest triump^ of JTAwaja-i 
Jahan Mahmud Gawan, and so long as this minuter had 
control over the affairs of the kingdom the Bahmam state 
attained heights of prosperity which it had never reached 
before. But with the death of the Dowager Queen, die 
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kiDg^s weak temperamcrtl waj Kcn in all its gloomy aspectSp 
and the martyrdom of his erstwhile ptccqjtor was the reaulu 
It has already been noted that the reign saw the continuation 
of a policy of equilibrium between the two great political 
groups of the state and this, coupled with the minister^* 
murder^ led to remarkable consequences. Mahmud Cavrati 
was succeeded by NizamuM-Mulkj and although his party 
had nave the monopoly of powers still the danger to life and 
honour loomed large and he felt it incumbent to ally himself 
with some of his erstwhile opponents. VVe also see ^ImadaH 
Mulk, a dakhni and /T^udawand iTAan, a habashi making 
common cause with Yusuf *Adi 1 an afaqi, and a jomt sitay 
consisting both of New-comera and Old’-comers being sent 
against the Raya of Vijayanagar. We also sec FaA/t rul-Mulk 
a dakhni j preferring to go to Bijapnr along w^th Yiisiir^AdiI+ 
This alliance of the two great political groups wai probably 
the dream of the late minister which he w»a$ not permjucd lo 
sec realised in hii life time. 

UnToriunately, howeveri there was no one left in the king- 
dome who could control these new forces and lead them 
towards a constructive end for the strength and bettennem 
of the state; and all who had any foresight sa^v that the 
kingdom was on the brink of an abyss. It was known that 
the King was fast ending Ms own life io debauchery and drink 
and his heir was more Or lesof the same age as he bimseir 
had been when he had ascended the throne. In his own in¬ 
fancy the state had been ruled by three of the atalwarl 
personages of the Deccan, while now, with Muhammad^i ap¬ 
proaching end matters were sure to deteriorate in spite of the 
care which he had taken to get his heir accepted by all in 
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bb owQ lifclime. There was no one to keep the centrifugal 
forces in check which were fast at work to get the better of 
the tottering empire. Patriotism and loyalty there were 
rone, and the weakness of the centre and strong unsempu' 

loui cotinter^foroes led only one way, towards dissolution of 

the Empire into petty states. 


NOTES 


t. 


1 . 

3 * 


4 - 

5 * 

6 . 


7 - 

8 . 


9 ’ 


lo. 

ti. 

la, 

* 3 ^ 

14* 


Full name in F«r. 1 . 3 + 7 i 

which see Speight op^ eif., Islairuc ^ 

301. Afttirt. HI, loa, seems to be right that Ahmad 
and Muhammad were twin brotheis. 

Ftr. I. 347, has nine while Bur., 107, has ten. 

Later appointed « Chief Jnsri«; tjts 

b how Mahmud Gawan addresses hjm in Rtyaz-i 
373. The name. ShaiatdnJin is found m letter I, l» 5 * 

Bur, ioS> 

Ill- to2, says that the King was 15 at 

the time of his accession. 

thfStual words of this remarkable addr» s« 
Bar D III; compare this with the addrcH debvered 
by Humaymi Sbahat the time of his accession; above, 

i? 4 uoting the gist of the speech Mont. UI, 
the FAw^ia ‘Alau’d-din, a title not found clswhere. 

X I. J48. r-otobl, i| ™ tbb. 

ITAwaja's *on, ‘Ali, ss*as Maliku t-Tujjar. 

bmt.as®, boexix, 367 
Pet . 1,351. 

I» 352* 

cw.-. t 

Mr.D.V.Apte. Poona, where the Farinan is 
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MUt 


Ch. [] 


reproduced m ongiual along wkh its Maraihi 
Translation. 

15, Pmendaf in tbe MJamanabad disuict^ Hyderabad Slate; 
I a® 16" R, 7609"!* 

16* TiKi^h Thi ^ 5 f(isr^ Calcutta^ 1917i pp. 

: 3 io-^S 2 ; Secalso Frrgii^onj Indian and Eastfrn 
i^tare^ II i n^j^ArrhanihgiiaiSuT^ of WrsUrn India, Illi 
42-46. 

17, Ra6'u*d-diii Shiraz I j TazkiTatii%Afult^k^ Asafiyabj 
TarikAj ioi8, fol. la^ 

18. Ftr. I. 

19- Jami ( 12-11-1414—9-11-i492|j was one of ihe most 
renowned poets of Iran. There are seven Irtitrs 
addressed to him in Rijez* Wc have also a number of 
letters from Jami to Mabinud Gawan contained in the 
collection of the former's letters named hshjt-ijami* 
O, Library Mss. tiiy, in which he extols ihe 
JtTAwaja who had made India envy of Riini itself* 
and is sorry that owing to the difficulties of ihe journey 
he cannot tome to India. Hesayaj 
OlJilj ^ jl UJi 

Jff" 

AjjJaJ ptj jU jl 

Jalalu^d-din Dawanif author of a large number of 
worb including the famous AAAIaq-i Jalali^ 1427-1503. 
He dedicated hia Shavk-akilu^l-Hurj a commentary of 
Shaikb Shihabu'd-din Suharawardi's Hayakilu'n-Nur 
to the JTAvp-iya. This book is in AsaByah Libraryip Ms*- 
Arab. PUL, 66. 

Sadru'd-dm Rawask died at Juwain 25-3.14^1 
bibuVSiyar IIIj p, 197. 

Sec also Sherwani, Mahmvd Gawan^ t84 ff; *Abdu*L 
Jftbbari Afahdu&t too^ where reference is made to a 
certain TaritA-i Mahmud ShaU by Shamsu^dj-diio 

J Muhammad Shirazi^ 
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2t. 

22. 

23 - 


Ch, 11 *■”” 

30, '‘This lofty College with praiseworthy t 

SSteen erected as the Ka'bah of men of purity; 

Lo! the sign of Dii?itie approval, that the 

Ts derived from the Qur ’anic verse, O LoFd, atcipt U 

■SjaS’iiocs arc said to have b«n comped by 
by Fer. I. 352 and by Muhammad Badr Shiraa b> 

“^^aeete unto you that are good, so enter U for eve^"’ 
H, Goetz, Indo^Mustim ATchUaturt tfi 
Journal of the University of Bombay, January 1940. 

of 4 ihana 5 hs 0/ Toer included 

[^M3io{ Hakluyt 

'857. PP- 8-3P-. KS;.i3 

months at Bidar living as a Persian and 
the fasts and festivals as any Musbro would, and thw 
had ample opportunities of looking at hfe of fhe 

IS a? d?sc outers. Tai.. 13 a. sa^ that B^ar w-^ 

rorVfatJA in length apd 

^ih the local tradition that the cuy extended as Far 
as the JTAanapur nine miles away noi^vwdS' 

WW D. it In the later part of the paragraph 
Niiitm wy* that the place waa 40 kos or about 65 

narrative, ‘City’ means the kingdom, and the rclerence 

ShJiiUi Dawud el-Mandavi'. Ixxv, 


24. 


“5 


28, 

29, 

3 »- 

31. 


340 


M'oUi 


CA, 11 


3 a. 

33 . 


34 ' 


35 - 

36. 


37 . 

38. 

39. 

40- 

41 - 

4a. 

43 - 

44. 

45. 


en^hitc capital or mndcsh. The alliance with 
Gu^ral was a pan of the poUcy of the endrelemcnt 
of M^wa adopted by Mahmud Gawati along with 
tlic alliance with Husain Shah the ambitious Sharqi 
S of Jaunpwj s« xxin. 113 and !0«v, , 15. 

n Burhanpur tchsil, Nimar district. 
I^hya Pradesh State yS^iS'E. 

rer. 1. ^8; Biff, 109, says that the campaiim was 
undertakcQ id 870/14^^ * 

■niiisiii Fir I ^8 tog, says that it was the 

Hindu chief of that fort ty^ J ^ who stabbed 

(to ‘Amidu‘ 1 - 

Mulk xvi, 47 ) has tt that the deed w-as done hy a 
non-Muslim whose sons were bang led atvay to 
prison^ ^ 

Thnsin &ir., 109, jr„ „ys that this ‘Adil was 
usuf Adil^an^ and he and his associate D^rva 
A-Aan were N«anm*t Mulk-s brethren of the Path.' 
i.e., belonged to the same Sufic fraternity. 

'to 'Anirdii’J^Mutfc, xvi, 87. 

Bahmani to Mahmud Shah 

n Ailji, Ixxvij a47. 

S^dvtad-Manda, or Mandogarh. notv in Madhya 

Bharat, a!i«aI’N., 75«a6’E. 

Bur. log- Ftr, 34B. 

Biyat*, ShalAA Daud al-Mandavi’ xuc, 94 and 
lyaiv,256. also see Mmt, III, 104, io<v. 

Daud ebMandavi,’ sdx, 94; see 

siso Ill, rof, " 

Ibid., lindv, 130 b. 

I^yaz,, ‘Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Mahmud Shah 

xviti, 93^ 

JxxjTv^ afii, 

^r* 349 - 

™^f.:’,'Mubam™d Shah Bahmani to Mahmud Shah 
AAuji,^ Jxiacv, a6i* 

R^r|i, relyiug on Tiruvatur 

p on. This should be read with Aiyangar, 
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/fotit 


349 


46. 


Sources of Vija^uagar 90-toii which Baji?i]i ^ 

coiuldcfs unreliable but without much 3Tgu^lcnt^ 

Bar., 117, *The dead Raya' could only have been 
KapLlcshwar, as his iinniedjaie successor, Purushotam 
reigned right up to i497i Bancrji, I, 305. feneiji 
does not Wieve either Fer. Or Bur., for, says he, the| 
Sultan could not take an active iniefest in the anairu 
of far off Orissa as he was only iB and much tocri 
young 1 Of course the aigument is puerile as a youngl 
mau of tB is ordinarily not too young to understand 
things, and then s^e sec Muhammad's predecessor 
Ahmad taking part not only in politics but in active 
fighting at the age of B and 9. Eaneiji further says , 
that Mangal Rai's usurpation is a myth; but then we i 
find on p< 321 a rcrerence to a stone stab found in a ' 
field near Kondapalh where Purushotam is stylrf^ | 
Hamvira, which eoiroboratta at least one part of the 
stofy AS givcp- ifi OUT PcrsiA-Ti fl-uthoriti-cSv A.^Ftu&l • 
Rtpvri of (he Asst. Atdt, St^er. for Epigraphy. St»ah*ra 
Circle for tm, P* 'S®. '<>5 paragraph 4'*- 

This b further corroborated by an Orbsati tradition 
mentioned by Baneiji on p. 3H0 lhat Purushotam was 
not the eldest but the second son of Kapileshwar, so 
it is very probable that there was a war of succ^ion. 
Taking'everything into account by reading is that 
after Kapilesb%var’5 death his second son Ham«ra 
Sought the help of the Bahmani Sultan and succened 
in ascending the throne as Punishotam, 1 trunk 
Burhan is correct in the date, 875 H. I do not con¬ 
sider Sewell and Aiyangar's argument convincing that 
Purushotam ascended the throne in 14W1 as t^ 
ivould put the march of the Raya to Kanchi in 1469 
in Purushotaro's reign which is very unlikely sec 

SewcU and Aiyangar, 2*6, relying on E.R. igoh-o?, 

p. 567. Moreover Baucqi I, refera to an ins- 
CTibUon in the temple of Jagannath at Pun dated 
12^4-1470 which says that it was incised in the year 
of Purushoiam’s accession; J.A>S.B. iBSSj PP- 9 * ” 93 ' 

47' Fer. 1*353' 



35 « 


Nota 


Ck. II 


48. flur., 117; F«r. 1 , 351, 

49. Sec QOte 4S for Hamvlra, 

50. Khihat mcK^ern ViatwlaMh rjow in the Bombay State 
i 6 » 54 *N., 73 * 47 ’ E, 

Sangamtshwat (Sangheshar of the Penian authorities) 
in the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay State, 
i 7 >i 8 N., 73*33 E, 

51. Ftr., 349, says that 300 l«ats were sent annually, 

5a. ‘to hlaulana Jami', xxxviii, 15a. 

53. Ibid., ‘to Kamalu’d-din Rumi’, xlii, 173, 

54. Mani., Ill, 105L 

55. B«r,, 113, 

Hublit headquarters of a tatuqa in Dhans'ar district of 
the Bombay Siate^ 5o''ao''N., 

56. Ffr., 349. Sherwani, Khwajifi Jakaa M^mud Gentan's 
Campaigns in iAe Mahsrashtn, First Indian History 
Congress, Poona, 1934. 

57. Buf,, Tt4« 

fitdftiipitrj now headquarters of a district in the Bom¬ 
bay Sute; i6*42*N., 74'‘i6’E. 

Karhad, headquarters of a Taluqa in the Satara dis¬ 
trict of the Bombay State; 17*17’N,, 74*11’E. 

,^tfurV or Jmnar, headquarters of a taluqa in the 
Poona distHct; 19*1 a*N., 73*53’E. 

Chakan, in the Kher taluqa of the Poona district; 
j 8 '' 45 ’N,, 73 » 32 ’E. 

CAatd, in the 'Aliba^A taluqa of the Kolaba district, 
Bombay State; l8®34’N., 72*55'E. 

IVai, headquarters of taluqa in the Satara district of 
the Bombay State; i7*57’N., 73 " 54 ’Et 
Man, name of a taluqa in the Satara district between 
iy*27’N, and iT^gS’N. and between 74“! 7’6. anti 
74 ^ 53 '£-i the taluqa is named after the river Man and 
k centred in Dahiwadi. 

36, Bar,, 1 i^i 

59- ‘to a Bahmani wazir'; xlvUi, 183. 

Fdtfigffld, a small town in the former state of Saw^ant- 
w^i, now in Bombay State. 

60. liid.f 'to Mautana Abu Sa'id'; xxx, mit. 
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Jiotes 


35 * 


6 [. 

6 a. 


63- 

64. 

65- 

66 . 

67, 

68 . 

69. 

70, 

71 * 

72- 

73 - 

74 - 
75 * 


Ibid., '10 the Sultan of Gilan’; sjotix, 157* , 

Machal, a lofty hill, now in the Rajapur subdiyuion of 
the former Ratnagiri state, separated from Vishalgarh 

Fort by a narrow goiBe. - 

Riyaz^, ‘to Sultan Muhamtnad of Gnan ; xxxut, 157. 
Ibid., ‘to the Sultan of Gilan’; siii, 70. 

Ibid; ‘to a learned friend’; Ixx, 338. 

Ibid, ,*to a minister*, xlvi, iBo. 

Ibid; 'to Sadr Jahan’, xi, 27s. 

Ibid; ‘to a minister’, Ixxxix, 167. 

Ibid; *to a Maulana Jamt'; joutvui, 15 »- . - 

Hid; Muhammad Shah Bahmam to Mahmud Shah 

Gujarati’; li, iSfl- j. o 

Ibid,, 'to Shamsu’d-din Muhaintnad Lari ; Ixxvu, 24ui 

114 - f f, . r 

Riytti; ‘to Islam ^TAan, the envoy froni Gajarat; 

Ixiii, 343. 

/frid.. 'to XL-iulanaJanii : xxxviii, t 5 a. 

Ibid, 'to a VVazir’i xlvi. fSo. 14 tarsaW equals a^ut 43 
miles. The Raya of Vijayanagar svas Vjropalishn who 
"was dven w wine and women * according to Numa a 
chronicle as translated by Sewell. J Fffgntta Empir^, 
n. (to*!. For the massacre of the Mosliims see SeweU, 
p go quoting Burros, Dteodes, I, viii, c 10, who says 
that the massacre took place in 1469. 

Ibid., ‘to the Sultan of Gilan'; xxxix, 157- 
Ibid; ‘to a Wazir*; xlvi, i8o. 

/AM. ‘to Mau]anajaiiir;xl. 167* 

Ibid; ‘to the Sultan of Gilan*; xxxix. 157; this and Ftr. 
350, both agree about the number of boats sent. 

Ibid; ‘to a Wazir’; xlt-i, *Bo. c 11 ^ 

Ibid; ‘to the Suita* of Gilan’; ^xx.xix, 157, Sewell and 
Aivancar say that Goa was taken over in i+ 7 o; * 

have based my calculations of Mahmud Gain’s letlera 
which were actually written from the battlefields and 
find that the port was not captured till 1. 2, t 47 »- 
Cm. now capital of Portuguese India; IS’SO « i 

77 ^* 17 ^ E* * 

8 a. RiyaZ; ‘to » learned friend’; Ixvi, 233* 


76. 

77 - 

78, 

79 - 

80. 

81. 


35 “ 


^otej 


Ck, It 


83. The Dcw titles were: 

lAtadHf in the Dharwar district of the Bombay State 
On the border of Ponuiguesc India: N.. 

74*32 E. 

Date of the fTAwaja’s arrival in Nilddn, for which see 
Major, Indid in iktjiJtttnA cfntatyj p. 26, 

The Queen appearing unveiled; MunU, HI, 106, 

84. Ftr,, I, 350, 

^ 5 - ^Vr. I. 352. FirfliAera, in Aurangabad district, Hyder¬ 
abad State icfasS’ N., E, 

AntoTt a fort in Aurangabad district; 30*27' N, 
75 " » 5 ' E- 

86. F^keta's name occurs both in flur., and but I 
have not been able to trace cither his real name or bis 
genealogy. 

iBankapur, now a taluqa of the Dharwar district in 
(the Bombay State, 14*55’ N., 75*16’E, Date of 
' Sultan’s march in Ntktiin, 9p, tit. 

Btlgam headquarters of a district in the Bombay Pro¬ 
vince; 15*51'N., 74*31' E. 

87. ^"'•35“. 

Bur., 121, 

88. Fer., 352. 

89. Fsr., 352. 

90. It should be noted that this was the first time that 
gunpowder mines were sprung in the Deccan. 

91. There IS a difference between the descriptions of the 
episode in £itr., 121 and Ftr., 353. jBerr., says that 
Parke ta appeared on a has^n, whDe Ftr., relates this 
Story ^ well as anoiher thM he actually came to the 
royal^ eaxap in du^ube which he dbcarded in this 

prince tyijig his turban round his neck, 

92* F'eft.f 35®* This is a remarkable epilogue to the cpi'' 
sodc and another ijutance of the policy of compromise 
and tol^ation put uito practice by Mahmud Galvan 
30 many limcs^ 
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J^'oui 


353 


93 * 


94 * 

95 - 


96 * 


97 * 


gS. 


We Plight here mention that 'Ali Maliku t-Tu^ar 
accompanied Mi father Mahmud Ga\van in this <am- 
palgn and composed a few lines In hoaour of the 
^ctory. There lines are quoted in Buf., 122. 

H^-^^^uhammad Shah Babmanl to Mahmud Shah 

t a a ^cs the Chronogram of the Queen’s 
death the copyist evidently 

tnadc a mistake in hb calculation by defining the 
date as 876; if properly calculated the Ghronogr^ 
should be equivalent to 877 which entirely tallus 
with the dates of the Bcigam campaign dunng which 

the Queen died. , ..Ur.,.* 

My conjecture that the reforms were mitiated about 
this time is based mainly on three comideraoons. (ij 
this was the only time of respite for both the 
and the minister for a long lime; (ii) it wa about 
this droc (hat the discontented party intensified d^r 
uroDaKanda against Mahmud Gatvan; and (mj 
JrAwafa's murder followed soon after the promulga¬ 
tion of the refortns. . 

The word sarltiMar was already in vogue. 

Bv ‘Oliva’ is meant the huRcr country mhatated by 
local Tilangana chiefs; see Kahngadesa Charitra, 
Andhra Research Association publication, 1920, 
p, 360, Iswara Datla’s article on the V\ais of \ijaya- 
nagar against Kalinga Desa. , ,, . . . 

Rtformsm Fer„ 33®- S« Sherwam, Caimn s 

Fofih'W Tfiatiglit and Admintslraheiit Krahnasw-ai^ 
Aiyancar Gommemmatioii Volume, igjb^ p, 13b n. 
The dirccdon of these refoniia took more or lesA the 
same turn as those of William ^e (^nqueror of 
England, for both Wnliam and Mahmud i^nted to 
curb the power of the big lords and both divid^ 
larec fiefs into smaller ones in order to strengthen the 
hands of the central govemraent, Mahmud went a 
step further and made the fief holders accountable to 
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the king in the matter of the expcmUture on the 
fcudaJ army* 

Dajrtanf novi? a part of Portuguese India; 22 ^ 2 ^^ 
72 * 53 * 

B^seta^ now headquaricrs of a Ealuqa in Thana 
district^ Bombay Slate ig^ao^ N.* 73*49^ E. 
Ric^HoTO, probably Banathora in the Raiqhur dk- 
trict? 77^0 E- 

99» Fer .f 1. 354, The appointment of Prince A*z^m to a 
sarlashkanbip is another evidence of the policy of 
compromise which had been the watchword of 
Mahmud Gawan^s school, it should be remembered 
that Jala I Oan and his pregency had been die arch¬ 
enemies of the reigning Bahmani Sultans ever since 
the time of Ahmad IL 

lOQ. Sec SaAAawi, ^flxiu74ami* d^^f ^drni Cairo, 

^355 ^*i Voli 145 ^AbduV Razzaq^ 

Sa^dajRf vo!, n, B^ M, Or. 1291, 
toi. ffjjaCji xxxviii, 153; Ixiv, 227. 

102, *to ^AIi cbYczdi*; sij 63. ‘Ali vraa the author 

onhe history of Timur caUed 2 ^arnananiah and a 
wriicT of great note. Died at Taft near Yezd in 
*454 ''as buried in the Sharafiyah GoUetfc 
founded by him. 

Letters to irAwaja *tJhaldii 4 -lah ehAhrar; ijj^ 23; 
xliv^ 177. He was a great Naqshbandi saint and pre¬ 
ceptor of Maulana Jami, Died at a great age ia 
February 1491. 

103, Leiters to Muhammad II: Rij 4 ^, v, 37; Ivf, 201; cxliii, 
341; cxliv, 391. The addressee is Sultan Muhammad-i 
Murad If, meaning thereby Muhammad^ son of 
Murad II, which the Conqueror Avas, Tlie name of 
the envoy referred to in the text was Jalalu^d-din and 
the letter which he probably carried is given in extenso 
in Munsh&*^tu^sSRLtm^ Constantinoplep 1264-65 H* 
as well as in ihe Mss. Collection, B. M Or. 61, fob 
47 - 

104. 7 njAfl-i Jami, op. cit, fob 36; LutTi*Ali Beg* Atish- 
kada-i Azutj Bombay, 1277 p. 4^, 
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355 


♦ 


105. Fit, I. 353. R. D. Banciji History of Oriaa I, 30^ ( 
30Q seems to have mijundcrstood the whole epj5Me.| 
Hanur Rai is not described by the Persian authorities 
as the Raya of Orissa but only as a Raya of Onya, 
i.c. of the buffer country inhabited by the local chieis 
of Tilansana. See tsvara Datta’s article op- cii. p. 


io6. 

107 - 





108. 


■09. 

no. 

111 . 


ua. 


I 


in II 4 qi fr. WKtrabal, on me njiaima, —- 

gonda dLlrict, Hydcr.ihad State on the conBuence of 
flic Musi and the Krishna, 7Sf>4a E. 

Fit, I- 353- Also see Mqfl Jqtim, 61. ,u- 

Mahmadwasbomin 87511472 and must thw have 
been barely five or sis. See Fer. 35 ®' 
tance of Ahmad If, Muhammad III andMa^ud 
show that Bahmani princes were Mut to ^e balUe* 
front in their infancy in order to be har^ned. 

The details are very much confused. Pu^hotam is 
nowhere named in our Persian authorities but the 
presence of 50O elephants and the movement of troops 
northwards can only mean that u vm Gajapau of 
Orissa. iJar, laa is probably mistaken m calling rum 

ff^owcvcr, considers it possible that Saluva 
might liate alUed trith Purushotam or he might ha\^ 1 

attempted an independent venture, Femhia oidy. 

mentions Hamir Rai. K. Aiyangar, SflumrJ of Tijai 
;^a,0gcr Htiioiy, 7, to a large extent. 

Fet. I. 354, 

Bar, la^erishta does not mention pandesh in this 
connecUoo at all, but I am inclined here, as m many 
other places, to foUow Burhan. for one reasou. as it 
icenu unlikely that Muh^mad Sh^ should haw 
been away from the capital from the beginning _ 
Tilanirana campaign to the martyrdom of ^hm^ I 
GawS as Feriahta seems to imply, 'Add ^TAan ruled 

JTAa^eih from 1457 to 1 got. . ** ™ ,1— 

But. lag. ForNarasimha Saluvaa authority on the 
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caftt coast see Sewell and Aiyaiig^r^ ciL 

The insun-cction looks like the one of 879/-r475 but 
there is little doubt timt although liic iofUt of both is 
more or less the same they are distinct. Apart from 
the date, the acton arc difTereot and this time the 
Sultan marched south'A'ards instead of northwards. 
However there seems to be considerable obscurity. 

113. Bur. 126. Musnad-J *AU wras the title ofoEce created 
by Sultan MuEammad I for the governor of Daulata' 
bad, but evidently it was now granted to any other 
governor; UIttfA-i A'zam means the “Grot Elder.” 

114. I, 354 ' 55 * “ 

115. ifwr, 126,^ Both Sewdi and Aiyangar seem to have 
wrongly identlEed "Nolwara*' with Maltir in Mysore 
I State. Sec Ven^taramanayya, Ma/iammt:d Shah 
ILastiKon s Exptditins agtttKst Kaitchif K. Aivangar 
* Volume. I gup, p. 807, 

116. Kan^i or ConjftuaTam, Headquarters of a taluqa in the 
Chinglepct district; Madras State,ta^ij’ N,, 7gpi2* E. 
A'^do/aZ/i, formerly capital of one of the five Northern 
Circars, now 3 small town in the Bemvada district, 
Madras State, iG®73’ N., Sq®33' E, 

The Russian traveller, Nikitin, says that Muhammad 
Shah actually occupied the dty of Vijayanagar; India 
tn thi aatuiy^ p, 199, 

117. 13 a. 

no. A/unA III. 107. 

If9. Ftr, I. 357; Haji Iqlim, 60. 

120. The Ahwaja’s own seal, perhaps the facsimile of the 
one which was affixed tO' the forged letter, will be 
s^n on the top of a decree of his on finotispiecc of 
his Lift by the present author. Actual words of the 
forged document are from Muat. Til. no. Ftr, I, 357 
pves a gist Only and adds dial there was a reference to 
the Weakness of the Bahmant frontier at Rajahmuiulri. 

121. Thus in Ar. I. 35B. Bvr* 129^ however, says that it 
was an astrologer who predicted dire consequences if 
the Ahwaja went to the palace that day. Haft iqlimt 
00, says that Mahmud had ten thousand soldiers 
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NaUi 


357 


under bis cominand but be did not evtn think oT 
luing them for bis benefit. 

I aa. “Cod be praised! This is truly a biff calumny;" Qur'an, 
The episode in Fer. I. 358. where it is also related 
that the King was intoxicated; Bar, 130J says that he 
was ill and went into the acnaaa to take a puigative. 

II13, Btift and Ftr* agree about the main details of the 
approach of the end. ButSa^^awi, who w‘as a contem- 
fKJraty of the JOrwaja, having lived from January 
1428 to May 1, 1497, has a diffcrcnt siory to tell. 
The purport of his account x, 144) b as follows: 

“ Mahmud Gaw'an was always admonishing the King 
in his childhood not to become a spendthrift and 
desist from disbursing money and honours to menials. 
When the King grew up he began to dislike the way 
in w^hich the ASwaja sought to curtail lii$ liberty of 
action Bod began to look for an opportunity to do 
away with his preceptor. It so happened that the 
King was away tn Narasimha’s country for seventeen 
days and thb gave Mahmud Cawan’s enemies the 
opportunity of falsely colouring his character. They 
sent some of the favourite ministers of the King to the 
JITAwaja purporting to communicaie the regrets of the 
Sultan for having been away so long from him and 
warning him that as Narasimha'i army vras to launch 
an attack during the night it was necessary to take 
all precautions against him. hlahmud believed in 
ihb false alarm and thought it really emanated from 
the King himself (although as a mailcj-of fact he knew 
nothing'about it}, and oidcrtsd the immedia^ equip¬ 
ment of the forces under him. The opposite party 
now hurried to the Sultan telling him that the muibrer 
was making preparations to lall on the royal camp at 
the first opportunity, and begged Muhammad Shah to 
send some one to see the preparations with his own 
eyes if he doubled their word*. The spy duly reported 
the irAwaja’s preparations. Now the Sultan summon¬ 
ed the JCftwaja to hU presence when he himself was 
dead drunk. When the A'Awaja airbed he had 
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absolatdy no idea of ihe trick that had been played 
upon hinu One of the royal slaves struck hiu] by 
hij sword and v,xni on stiikuig dll he was dead. This 
happened on the 6 th of Safar eS 6 . As'ad A^an was 
also killed on the same day* The ncvi-s reached 
Mecca when I was there and every one who heard it 
was deeply grieved 

This must be a fajlhrnl reproduction of the news 
as ti reached Mecca, where SaJt^awl was* Although 
^ere might be some truth in the episode, I am 
inclined to believe in the story as related in Ffr^ and 
Bur.t as^ surely a shrewd man like Mahmud Gawan 
could not be Ignorant of the military conditions and 
of the intentions of his opponents. But* tgo, agrees 
with Sa^awi that JTA^vaja was killed not by one 
stroke but by successive strokes till he ’ivas dead. 

134^ FiT^ and Bur* a^ce about this date but| as related 
above, SaAAawi says that the axe fell a day later than 
this, 

125. The whole question of the date of the ^TAwaja's birth 
has been discussed to Shervvani, Cawan^ 

Ch. I* where an attempt is made to prove that he wms 
bom in 813/^1411 as against F^t^e 8o&/-'14o6, 

126* How prophetic it waa^ for truly the Sultanas sword 
^ve the Khwaja the honour of martyrdom for all 
time to come and thus proved to be **a ilfc-giving 
nectar/^ 

137. Fer* L 358^ sa^ that the chronogram is by Sami^i 
but Bar, puts it down as emanating from Fadli^s pen. 
The AAwaJa was huriid a few furlongs south of the 
walls of . Bidar and hit simple grave is stirroufided by 
a number of other graves which may wcU be those of 
bb immediate descendants, whDe the one next to him 
ts reputed to be that of his Griend and biographer, 
MuUa ^Abdu’' 1 -Karim Hamadanl. tj a, wrong¬ 
ly sayi that the JTAifvaja was buried in the Mhidrasah 
itself* 

laB. Full farman in^ur, 13(^13a, 

%^g* Ffr, I, 359; III 113 says that SaMd JTAan was 
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killed ai Ihe same 4'«e as the /TAwaja. 

130. Ftr. I 359. Lari *s 

cuircni in Iran* and here is evidenlljf used for the 
silvex Tanka. Hun, about sk modern rupees. Muni., 
Ill Itasa^-s that the original capital was forty Or 
fifty thousand Mahmudi. 

131. All this in Fsr. 1 , 360. , . 

132. For a delineation of Mahmud Gawan s personally m 
, detail see Sherwani, Mahmud Cawaa, Ch. 7. 

133. This theory has only been verbally communicated to 
the author and had it not been for its deoruteness it 
would not have been worth while to discuss it here. 
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F#r, I. 350; Man!, tU 106. 

Riyaz. xix, 94. , , , r l a .1 

Hadis, the Tradirioos relating to the life of the Apostle 

ofrstam.«t>a:. 5tUi» 7®- .. . , 

Fir. I, 360, The Peshwaship was a comparatively 
small odke with the early Bahmanis hut now ite 
Status was being raised Q,iwamu 4 -Mult is wrongly 
named Falthrtt’l-Mulk in Syed ‘AH Bilgrami, Tmkh-i 
Dalian, pp. 218, ai 9 * 3 ®®' 

The incident is recorded in detail tn our. t 33 . 

This dat^ in Bur. 134, Fer^ I, 361 Si^cs i.a,8S^ 
Zfur. says that he reigned for 20 years 8 months and 

2 days while jHdJi fyhJrt 62, has 19 months 

and Ftr. makes him reign for ao years. We have seen 
that he ascended the throne on 13,11.067 and died on 
ij.2.887, so Hajl Tqlim seems to be nearer to truth. 
Sewell, A forgotlm Empin, 102, gives March 21 as the 
date of Muhammad's death but he is evidently mis¬ 
taken as it is aweed that he died one lunar year after 
the /TAwaja's death. 


CliAPTEIt 12 

DEATH AGONIES OF THE STATE 
Shi If ABU^D'DiN Mamhud 

16.3-14841—7.13.1518. 

/. POLITICAL ASPECTS 
Character op the Rejoh 

The long reign of Sbihabu’d dtD Mahmud Shall 
Bahmauj,* which extended to mow ihau a quarter of a 
century, was a period of gradual weakening of the state end* 
ing ig the dwrupdon of the ipjendid edifice which had been 
buUt up by the earlier Bahmanis at Gulbarga and then by a 
series of capable rulers and rainlsters at Bidar. It was per* 
haps owing to a certain premonition of what was 10 come 
that the late Sultan had appointed Mahmud heir to the 
throne and made the nobles and high officials swear allegi¬ 
ance in his own lifetime. But thb was of on avail. With 
as ut^ lack of leadership at Bidar, especially after Nizam u’U 
Mulk s murder, and the want of partiottsmand sense of inte* 
gnty among the people, the kingdom soon collapsed through 
the impact of decentralising tendencies which began EO 
into the roots of the state. It is strange that, white there was 
no dearth of capable men in the Deccan, hardly one of 

them had the real interest of the stale at bean, while 
3S0 
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on the other hand, the^' were actualty digging out the very 
foundations of the structure, fn the beginning they tried to 
get the control of the Sultan, but as there were too many of 
them and each was an equal match for the other, they ieft 
Mahmud Shah with just a few acres round the capital ^ 
and carv'ed out large principalities for themselves. It Is, 
however, bard to break a deep-rooted tradition, and not one 
of them, not even Qasim Barld, the man who had full per¬ 
sonal control of the Sultan, dared to dethrone die puppet, 
and wherever the Sultan went he vfus reedved with ample 
respect- It was due to this strange position that we come 
across a number of rather queer situadom during the reign-^ 

TH£ CoftONATlON 

It fell to the lot of Mahmud to become King when he 
was only twelve years of age at a dmc when one of the 
parties, the Ncw'-comers, had been overthrown, and the Old- 
comers were in the ascendant in the person of the new regent, 
Malik Na'ib Hasan NLsamu’I-Mulk Bahrl. He was escorted 
to the Turquoise Throne with the usual ceremonial with Shah 
Habibu'l lah and Syed Habib on either slde.^ The two 
divines were given chairs and prayed for the long life and 
prosperity of the boy-sOvcrcign. He was then saluted by the 
nobles present led by Malik Na'ib, Q.Iwamu’I-Mulk the elder 
and Q.iwamu*l-Mulk the younger, as also by Qasim Barid 
the Turk, who had now cast his lot with the party in power.* 
It was remarked that a large number of officials and nobles 
such as Yusuf ‘AdilJTAan, Darya ftlan, Fathul-Iah *£madu’l 
Mulk and Mallu AAan son of Qasim Beg Sahhikan, were not 
present on this auspicious occasion, and It was no doubt due 
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to the great importance attached to these high personages 
that Malik Naib pawed orders that when they arrii-cd at 
Brdar there would be a reenacting of the entbmnement 
ceremooia] by the King.* 

As has already been stated, Yusuf *Adil had been sent 
against Vinipaksha of Vyayanagar who had left everything 
in the hands of hi* Minister Saluva Narasimha, On hearing 
that Muhammad Ilf was dead, he hurried to the capital 
accompained by Mallu ^Aau, Darya JTAan, FaJWni’l-Mulb 
and others escorted by a thousand MygAal and Turkish 
youth. At this Nizamu'r-Mulk sent ‘Adil iTAan Dalchni to 
Fathu 1 -lah Imadu l-Mulk who was then at Wamcigal, with a 
message from the King to hurry to the court in order to forc- 
staU Yusuf. When ht arrived in the dty he left most of hts 
entouragef but perhaps fearing an armed encounter, proceedid 
to the fort to pay homage to the King accompamed by two 
hundred fully armed bodyguard.^ Malik Naib was equal 
to the occasioD and on his part brought five hundred armed 
followers ttiio the palace Jbrtress, The quaint prooession 
was led by himself and Q,asim Band who was foltewoj by 
Yusuf‘Adil and his men. The cavalcade streamed into the 
TaAAt Mahal where precedence was given to Yusuf 'Adil 
over Niiamu’l-MullE* after whom came Darya iTAan and 
then Klalik Ahmad, who had been appointed Governor of 
Junair and Chakan, and others present.* It was the occas* 
sion for the measuring of mutual strength by Nizamu'l-Mulk 
and Yusuf‘Adil, and ihaj^sto the practical tact of these two 
men, everything passed off peacefully. After robes of honour 
had been conferred on them by the King they were seen to 
leave the palace hand in hand. 
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Turmoil at Bidak 

' Yusuf‘Adil was eticampcd oiitHde the caiy, and the day 

after these ceremonies Nizamu’l-Mulk paid a call on him 

and rcquttledlum to come into the dty and Uvethm as a 

good friend helping him to carry on the.administration, 
Yusuf was most courteous, but being aware of his own 
strength, he replied that he was essentially a military man and 
that, smee he did not Vnow much about Civil Government 
and aSairs of the State he thought he had better not interfere 
in day to day administration- There was, however, no love 
lost between the two Icadeis and it seems that Nizamu'l-Mulh 
was already planning that Yusuf should be removed altc^ 
gcthei and be replaced by ‘Add Khan Daihni in the gover- 
norate of Bijapur.W He made the King issue an order that 
he would review the provincial levies before they left for their 
homes, and while he was sitting on a battlement of the for- 
tress he called Tmadu’l-Mulk and Yusuf'Adil to him and 
told them that he %vas by ao means pleased with their Turkish 
onuiumge as they were always restive. After this be ordered 
*Adil JCJlan Dakhni to put an end to the Turkish population 
forthwith. The gates of the City were locked and bolted and 
the massacre of the Turks began. It U estimated that as many 
as four thousand werekiUed in cold blood, and it was only 
on the intercession of some pious men that the butchery was 
stopped. Yusuf *Adil now fully realised that Bldar was not 
the place for him and he left for Bijapui leaving Niiaroui- 
Mulk in full control.” 

The slaughter was followed by a triumvirate after the 
fashion of that which had charge of the administration in the 
time of Mahmud Shah’s father, (he personalities now being 
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Nizamu’l Mulk now appointed Malfic Na’fb, Falhu^-lah 
Imadu't-Mulk appointed Wazir and Amir-i Jumla and the 
Queen Mother, who became the president of the Ckiuncil of 
Regency and ad vher in matters of state. The firat act of the 
nc^v coundr svas to mate Qasim Barid, enUtled Baridu’!- 
MatnaJik, who had helped Nizamu’l-MuIk to massacre h» 
own kith and kin, Kotwal, while ‘Itnadu'l-Mulk’s son ‘Alau’ 
d*din was made his deputy in the governorate of Berar and 
Fa^^ru’i-Mulk the younger made JTAwaja.i J ahan it 

This arrangement went on quite successfully and almost 
without a hitch for four years, but when the Sultan became 
sixteen m 14B6 he began to lend his cam to unscrupulous 
adventurers, of whom there must have been many in those 
unsettled days, and actually began to plot against the Chief 
Minister. One of them was Dilawar ^Aan Habashi who 
told the boy-KJqg that be was being neglected by the trio, 
and the King was so incensed that he ordered Oitawar to put 
and end both to Nizamu’l-Mulk and 'ImaduTMulfc; but the 
plot failed and the King had to apologise to these two and in 
turn permitted them to lu]] Dilawar outright I Dilawar al w 
seems to have escaped somehow, for wc soon see him siding 
with the King against Qadm Barid. The episode, henvever, 
resulted in the break up of the triumvirate for, when'Imadu* 
1 -Mulk saw that there was danger tn associating himself too 
closely with the Malik Na'ib he left for his owm province of 
Berar never again to come back and take part in the politics 
of the capital.’^ 

End of Malik Hasan NtZAMu'c-Motit 
It is a strange coincidence that Just as a campaign in 
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Tilangatia had brought about the end of \fahmud Gawan 
in the same way a Tibngana campaign sowed the seed of the 
conspiracy which ended the life of his arch enemyj Nizaoiu I 
Mulk. It was in 8gi/i48& that ‘Adil iTAan Dakhiii, Govci- : 
nor of Waratigal, died on which Qhvanu’I-Mulk the youn-| 
gcr [Trarched from Rajahmtindri and took possession of 
Waniogal and the whole of Tilangana. Niaamu l-Mulk 
marched against him and forced him to retire'* but his 
enemies took advantage of his abjence and concocted all 
kinds of stories which were corroborated by QiwanuM'Mulk 
who sent petitioiu to Mahmud inculpating Malik Na’ib, At 
the capital itself the Habashi party had broken away from 
him, especially after his unsuccessful attempt to pot an end 
to Dilawar’s life, and they were now joined by his erstwhile 
friend Qflsim Barid the Turk and the Habashi leader, Das- 
tur Dinar (of whom more will be heard presently), and 
succeeded in getting a royal farman that the Minister be 
done to death.'* Nizamu’l-Mulk, who was in the King’s 
camp, got the w-ind of the affair and replying on his friend, 

Dilpasaod /TAan, one of the nobles of Bidar, fled to the capi¬ 
tal and sent immediate word to his son a t J unair to hurry 
back with his army while he himself got hold of as much 
wealth as possible out of the royal treasury. On hearing of 
the situation, the King appointed Quihu l-Mulk Dakhiii, 1 

GovenwrofTilangana and himseirVook the road to Bidar./ 

But the Ncmisiy had already overtaken J^izamu’l-Mulk, for 
his own friend Dilpasand strangled him and cutting off the 
old man’s head presented it to the King on his arrival at 

Bidar.« 

Th e King 'vas greatly pleased at the tu rn of events and 
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conjidercd the murder of Nizamu'l-Mutt as an act of 
deliverance. He began to indulge in wine, women and song 
and spent so much money on bis luxuries that he had to 
extract many jewels from the Turquoise throne, to fix them 
on to his wine decanter and cup.'* He now seems to have 
t^ned entirely towards the Afaqi group and mamed his two 
sisters in the family of Shah Habibu'Mah.** 

CONSPIRACV OP OLO-COUEItS 

All this could not fall to have a rcactfon on the population 
of Bidar especially when the feelings against the Sultan were 
being fomented by leadens of factional politics in the capital. 
In S^a/14117 the aggrieved group, namely the Dafchnis, again 
^led with the Habashis and conspired to pul an end to the 
life of the Sultan himself. The conspiracy smouldered on 
for many months and on 21.11. figs/fi. 11.1487 the populace 
entered the Port, locking it from within so (hat it might be 
impassible for those outside, cspeciaiiy the Kewcomen, to 
enter the Palace and protect the King.** The King ivas busy 
in drinking bouts attended by Aziz AVian Turk, Hasan ^Ali 
iTten Sabzwari, Syed MLrza Mashhadi® and 3 host of pretty 
girls, when a thousand of the meanest members of the 
populace forced themselves to the King’s presence. When 
the King’s attendants came between them and the royal 
penon they were forthwith done to death. The King had 
to fly to Shah Buij where there was a free %ht betw«n the 
New-comert and the rebels. In the meantime the news of 
revolt spread through the town and Jahangir Kkan, Farhad 
JCSan, Qasim Barid, Sher A'Aan Ardistani, Kishwar AJSan 
and others arrived mth a detachment of 13,two and scaled 
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the batdetnctiU leading to Shah BtirJ by means of ropes, 
defeated the rebels in a hand to hand scuffle and forced 
them to fly to Naglna Mahal.^' The dty itself was the 
scene of terrible carnage which lasted till incionnsc, lie* about 
6 a.in,® In the moraiog when the King had got the situa¬ 
tion well in bis grasp, he ordered that the Dakhnis should 
be killed wherever found and their property sequestered. 
It is said that this massacre went on for three days and 
stopped only at the intercession of Shah Muhibbu’l-lah, 
who belonged hinuelf to the party of the New'-comers.*^^ 

The Sultan was mightily pleased ' at his own miraculous 
escape and ordered rgoicings which went on for forty days. 
He also ordered that a neiv palace should be built on the top 
of the Shah Buij which had proved 10 be so auspicious to 
him. Certain sections of the populace were so much taken 
Up by the revelry and drinking bouts which became (he 
orderof the day at the Palace, that they themselves began 
to indulge in eTtcesaive pleasure resulting in an almost un¬ 
precedented looseness of morals and self-control.** 

Qasm Bakid's Position 

It was about thb dme tha t the various governors and 
jagirdais of the kingdom perceived the utter merua which 

had set in at Bidar, and thinking that the downfall of the 
central power was at band, began to assert their power. 
Perhaps the first to rise was Qasim Baridu’l-Mamalik, who 
held Qandhar and Qssa as a jagir, iMien Mahmud heard 
of this he sent Dibwar iSTAan against him with a large army. 
Barid was no match for the stalwart Af^Aan and had to fly 
to Balkunda, Dilawar pursued him, and Barid was within 
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an ace of being defeated when a mad elephant rushed on 
Dllavrar and tilled him, turning defeat into victory. Qasim 
Band now marched on the capital and forced Mahmud to 
make him Prime Minister of the kingdom with Daulatabad 
and Balaghat at his jagir.” 

Qaslm Barid now attempted to rule the kingdom in the 
name of the King much as Mahmud Gawan and Nir^amu'!' 
Mulk had done before him. But times had changed, and 
perhaps he had neither the ability nor the circumspection 
ivhich were needed for it, with the result that the nobles 
who held Ee& in different parts of the country made common 
cause against him. The confederate armies met Qadm 
Band’s ieviea at Deoni between Bidar and Udgir and 
completely defeated them. Barid flying to his jagits. It is 
related that the Sultan fell from hb horse in the fray and 
was taken back to the capital by the nobles who treated him 
in a royal manner.^ 

Mauk AituAD NizAsnf’i,-MuLK's SucoessEs 
One of the most powerful of these nobles was Malik 

Ahmad Nizam u’l-Mu Ik who was at his jagir.J unair, at the 

time of bis father Nizamu’l-Mulk’s death. Some of the forts 
which were supposed to be included withiu hi* fiefs had been 
in the possession of the Marathas ever since Mahmud Gawan’s 
time»^ and had not paid their dues for five years and more, 
and even Shivnaii, the fort commanding Junair itself, seems 
CO have been outside his pale. An ambitJoiis man like Malik 
Ahmad could not keep quiet, and he conquered all the 
Maharashtra forts which came in his way including the whole 
ofKoukati. It was while besieging Dandarajpuri that he 
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received the news ofNiisaniu'l-MuIk's murder, on which he 
adopted the title of Nizamu'l-Mtilk.^ He advanced further 
and nubj ugated Mahur, Bir, and Shivgaon*** Tlic whole 
country as far as the Godavari ^ was pacified, and soon 
“Hindu and Muslim, Dahhni and ffAurasani" all began to 
respect and fear the new Nizamu'l- Mulk. At the end of the 
campaign Niramu*l-Mulk came to Bidar, was received well 
by Sultan Mahmud and granted all the forts which he had 
conquered aa j^ir.*' 

These suoccises were not, however, to the liking of the 
party in power at the court, and at QazJtn Barid’s instance 
the King actually sent a farroan to Yusuf ‘Adil to march 
to Junair along with ^Aw^a-'t Jahan Dakhiii an"! Yusuf 
Talash of Chakan and put an end to Malik Ahmad. Such 
moves were, however, of no avail, and instead of march¬ 
ing against Nizamn'l-Mulk, Yusuf *Adil sent a messenger- 
to Junair to express hb regrets on the death of his father 
and actually ec^acuated the fortoflndupur for him. Niaamu 
l-Mulk had rather a stiff opponent in the person ofNadiru’ 
2.Zamani ShaiJfcA Muwaddi the Arab,^ who marched on 
Junair with twelve thousand horse. Seeing the danger 
Nizamu’l'Mulk sent his family to the fortress of Shivnari 
which had recently conquered and rebuilt, and retreated a 
few railo from his headquarters appointed Nasirul-Mulk 
Gujarati as Peshwa and Wakil. He then wheeled round, 
defeated Talash at Ghakan, the stronghold of his possi¬ 
ble enemy Zainu’d-din 'Ali, while Nasiru'UMulk came to 
grips with ShaiJtA Muwaddi and forced him io fly. The Arab 
leader was, however, caught unawares by NizamuM-Mulk 
and was beheaded on the battlefield,** 
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Malik Ahmad had tkow to face the court faction which W3s 
JtiJl in deadJy opposition to him and which had persuaded 
ihe Sultani to send *Azmatu*l-MuIk wLih a huge anny a gainst 
him. As on previous occasion he prov^ed too clever for his 
enemies^ and avoiding them^ circled rpund the mountdinous 
country ofQadirabad heading straight for Bidar itself* He 
could have made things dlfficuli for the royal army that waj 
left there, but dcsbted and content^ himself in a secret 
understanding vaih the gatekeeper of the city waJJ, carrying 
offhia own family to Junair.^^ He then hurried to Parenda 
where he was met by the Sultanas army under Jahangir iTAan. 
On his approach Nizamul-Mulk moved to Patan and thence 
back to Jus own capital, Junair. This was in 851/1486. Thus 
Nizamn^I-Mulk had succeeded in extricating the members of 
hts family Grom the grasp of his enemies at Bidar and had 
thus given another proof of the utter incompetence of the 
factions at work at the capita]. The 5 u 1 tan*s army under 
^Azmatu^l*Mulk, returned from the ghats at Q^adirabad, met 
him at Bir and a truce w^as patched up. This was not to 
the liking of the court party and ^Azmat was replaced by 
Jahangir A'Aan who pursued him till he was brought Cicc to 
face with NasiruTMulk at Patkapur, 003.7*895/23.5. 

149D Ni^mu*hMu!k suddenly appeared from Jeur Ghat, fell 
on Jahangir an, and killed him m a battle which was 
fought in a grove. He captured many nobles who were com^ 
manding the Bahmani forces, made them ride on oxen and 
had them led to Bidar in that abject plights It was not long 
after that Hizamul-Mulk surrounded the grove with a w^all 
and built a beautiful palace making it the centre of his neivly 
created capital wWch he named after himself^ Ahmadnagar*^ 
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Qasiu Barid, Prime Mikister 


At the capital itself Q.a 3 iro Baridwas not ultinj idly mere¬ 
ly gazing at others carving out principalities for themselves. 
In 897/-149S he got himsdf appointed Wakil or Prime 

Minister of the kingdom and the Sultan conErmed on him 

Q.andhar, Ossa, Udgir and Kalyani as hb fie*. He was not 
content with what he got, and notwithstanding royal orders 
he proceeded to subdue other fort* of his own accord. Such 
was the helplessness of the Sultan, that it was Dilawar JTAan 
Habashi who appeared from Burhanpur and forced Q,a3im 
to fly 10 Golkonda. Dflawar’s stakes became higher and 
higher every instant and if he had not been killed fay a mad 
elephant at Kaulas be might have become the founder of a 
principality biraseir. "ow entered Bidar in triumph 

and made the King to reappoint him Prime Minister.^* 

His ambitions betame now boundlen and, as he would sec 
no One in any way etiual to him in power and prestige, he 
actually did what not even the worst of the enemies of Deccan 
would have done, for he invised the Raya of Vijayanagar to 
occupy the much coveted cities of Raichur and Mudgal.® 
The Raya Tammadeva, was a minor, and the minister ofstate 
Karasa Nayaka, sent a strong army against Yusuf ‘Add and 
occupying the two key positions forced him to accept the 
loss. Yusuf ‘Adil nov advanced agmnst Qarim Barid, who 
secured the support of Nbtamun-Mulk by ofTering him Goa, 
Konkan, Banhala and Kalhar which were then occupied by 
Bahadur Gilani.** The battle was joined five krohs from 
Bidar.s* Qaiwa Barid and the Sultan posted themselves in 
along with FaMni’l-Mulk Dakhm and NizarnuU-MuIk on 
cither side and mth Q.»iitn Band's son in reserve, whUc they 
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were Qpposc!d by Yuauf *Adil in ihc centre flanked by Darya 
ATAan and FatAm^l-Mulk Turk. The weakncM of QaslQi 
U’aa iho^^Ti once aj^n and the day ended in bb complete 
rout resulting in the flight of the Sultan to the capital, while 
Yusuf'AdiI went back to Bljapur after concluding peace 
with Bahadur GiJani, He was not content with this, and it 
was not long before he proceeded against the Vijayanagaris 
who had cd trenched themselves in the Doab^ fought a pitched 
battle with them on r+7.SgS/29,4.1492 and captured 
Ralchur and MudgaL I t is probable that these two towns 
were retaken in the name of the Bahmani Suftan, for w'c 
find Yuiuf'Adil sending costly presents including dresses 
made of doth of gold and four horses tvith shoes made of 
gold and saddles studded wdth the same metal to the Sultan 
at Bidar,^ 

B.\mai>ur Cft^i’s Reeieloom 

While all this was going on an unscrupulous and intre¬ 
pid person was, attempiing to carve out a principatity on 
the western coast, ATAwaja Mahmud Gaw-an bad left Goa 
in his friend Nizamu'd*din Gilani^s possession as deputy to 
Kbh%var Oan who was acting for the JTAwaja at Bljapui'. 
On Nmamu'd-din^sdcathin 896/-i49ni the kotwal of Goa, 
Bahadur Gilanl, had taken possession of the svholc coast line 
right up to Babul and occupied Kolhapur^ Kalhar, Panhala, 
Bclgam, Mimj and other forts in what is now ihc southern 
Marntha coutitrt^ He had begun to harass ihe land ns far 
north as Chaul ^ and hud even sent one of his ofliceri, Yaqut 
Habashi wath a 00 ships of w^ar as far north as Mahaim 
(which had been in the possession of Gujarat ever since the 
reign of ShihabuM^din Ahmad 1} and burnt jL 
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On hearing this Mahmud Shah ^ada of Gujarat seat 
an expedition under Maiik Sarang JTAan Qiwamu’l-Mulk 
against Bahadur." Qiwamu'l-Mull! marched forward as 
fat as Agaahi and Bassein but he was ordered to stop 
here, for it would have- been impossible to proceed any 
further without encroaching upon the territory of the Deccan 
which the King of Gujarat faUhTuUy respected. It is an 
irony of circumstance that the same King who had saved the 
Deccan from the clutches of Mahmud KALIji of Malwa only 
a few yean ago, should now be attacked by a ooblemati of 
that very Kingdom. It demonstratca the nobilty of the 
chameter of the Gujarati monarch that he was conlenlto 
send Hashiro Tabrizi as ambassador to Bidar in 899/M 4 M 
only to complain that an amir of the Bahmani kingdom had 
caused depradationi on the Gujarat coast and had destroyed 
as many ns twenty-four Gujarati shipfuU of merchandise.** 
Be went on to say that while it was not possible to send a 
large array against Bahadur by se.^ he did not sec his way to 
send hbarmy by land owing to the intervening Dec*ran 
territory. He appealed to the old friendship between the 
two kingdoms and requested Sultan Mahmud Shah to put an 
end tbe rebd chief.^ 

Sultan Mahmud now sent ‘. 4 bdu’l Malik Shustari to Yusuf 
‘Adil for help against Baliadur at which Yusuf'Adil complied 
with hit orders by sending Kamal JTAan Dakhni In pursuit 
of him as he evacuated Jamkhandi and fled to Belgam. 

Brfgara was also taken by Yusuf*Adil after a siege lasting 

two or three months.** The Sultan sent appeals 10 all his 

tarafdars for help against Bahadur and in obedience to this 

both Kiwniu 'l-Mulk and *Iinadu’l-Mulk sent large forces to 
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help him- He himself !dt Bzdar and was received by Vusuf 
^Adil right foyalf>' and Lodged in the Gagan Mahal Palace in 
the magniSoent fort which had recently been rebuilt by him. 
He was furdicr offered most valuable presents by liLs host, but 
he returned all these except a single clephanti, requestiug 
Yusuf ^Adil to keep them for him for the time being as otho'* 
wise all of these would be quietly annexed by his warder^ 
Qasim Baridf who held alt power and authority at the 
capital.'*^ At the same time the Sultan sent an ultimatum 
to Bahadur to lay down his arms at once and return Kamal 
AjSau and Safdar Kk^n whom he had imprisoned along 
with the Gujarati ships which were in his possessing When 
no answer was received he summoned QutbuU-Mulk Dakhni, 

) Governor of Ttlanganai and ordered him to Join forces with 
^ Bahadur. QutbuTMulk was killed on battlefield and when 
the Sutian came to know of thb he bestowed the title of 
Qpt^'l-Mutk on Sultan Qpli Hamadant who had already 
been raised to the dignity of TT^awas KA^ and gave him 
tho Jagirs of Kolfcafj Gurgi and other Tilangana villages*'® 
With Qutbu^l-Mulk now in command^ the royal army gained 
a scries of vietDrics against Bahadur Gilanl, for the rebel was 
driven out o-f Jamkhandi, which was now given to Yusuf 
*Adil while Mankher was abo captured by the King hims elf 
after a short siege of three days ® On 00,7-898/7-5* 1493 
ffAwaJa Ni^matu’l-tah Tabri^i arrived at Mubamkabad- 
Miraj where the Sultan was then camping^ with a message 
from Bahadur ofTedng to lay down his armi^*^ The Sultan 
thought the moment to be doubly auspicious as on that very 
day was born a son 10 the Queen who was accompanying 
her royal consort. The King namciJ the infant Ahmad, and 
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amid great rtjoidngs had him crowned forthwith. The 
Sultan was so pleaded that he sent word to Bahadur that if 

he simply presented htnwdfm the coart with a couple of 
elephants, he would give him hack all the forts and towns 

which had been taken fifom him. This was beyond all 
Bahadur’s expectations and he thought that such lemeol 
terms could only be due to Some weakness in the Sultai^s 
camp itsdf and revolted all thought of allegiance he might 
have had. The Sultan immediately march^ frem Miraj, 
captured Kalhar,and forced Bahadur’s admioistraior at Dabul 
to pay homage to him. Bahadur hrst shut himself at Panhata 
which was the‘strongest foriin the locahty,’ but madea so^ 
out when he heard that the Sultan was on his way to Kolha¬ 
pur. On reaching Kolhapur the Sultan ordered FaMru’l- 
Mulk Dakhni and'Ainu'l-Mulk Kan'ani to cut off Bahadur s 


retreat to Banhala. 

Bahadur now became hope 1 «j and sent Ni’matu’l-lah 
Tabriai and A'Awaja MajduM-din to the Sultan to say that 
if he sent him afarman with the signature ofQ,asim Band, his 
life would be spared, provided that he came and paid liom- 
agc.*‘ The King was again magaaoimous and forgave him 
but demanded the surrender of aU the proceeds of piracy to 
the King of Gujarat. Bahadur would have none of it, and 
in reolv pul forward the condition of his siurrendej namely 
that the King should retreat to Miraj and FaAAru’l-Mulk 
should evacuate PanhaJa. There was nothing left lor the 
Sultan but to order again that Bahadur should not reach 
Pauhala and Qulbu’l-Mult was commissioned for the task. 
Bahadur met Qutbu’l-Mult with a force -‘composed of 2,000 
GLlani Mazendranl, ‘Iraqi and JTAurasam cavalry” ai«V 
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15,000 infantry. In the battle which ensued he was hit by 
an arrow and killed. This was on 5,2.900/5,1 i,i494.« 

On hearing of this great victory die King moved to Panhala 
and occupied it without bloodshed. He gave some of 
GahadurV jagirs to ^AinnU-Mulk Kan'ani and some W 
Nizamu’l-Mulk while the rest he distributed among other 
nobles. He sent the army to Bljapur and himself proceeded 
10 Mustafabad-Dabul. From Dabul he went to Bijapur and 
after stopping at Kalabagh arrived at the capital where there 
were great rejoicings on his return. The prolonged episode 
ended in the Sultan sending ‘'magniiicent presents, gold and 
silver chairs, many mauods of pearls, five elephants, a be¬ 
jewelled dagger" to Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat ordering that 
twenty ships should be passed on to his admirals in return 
for those which had been sunk by Bahadur. 

FuRTMRK ATTtMtrrs AT AUTOt^OlfY 
There were two other bids for power and in both of them 
Malik Ahmad, who had so far kept in the background to a 
certain extent, came to the fore. The first was the attempt 
of a certain Malik Ashraf who proclaimed himself ruler of 
Daulatabad and ordered that the name of Sultan Mahmud 
Bcgada be recited in Friday sermons at the mosque of 
Quibu d-din Mubarak Shah ^Ailji where the Bahmani kfo g- 
dom had been proclahned 150 years before- He did not, how¬ 
ever, survive even to ofTer battle to Nizamu’J-MuJk who was 
marching against him, and on his death it was not difficult 
for Daulatabad to be reoccupied.^ 

Another pretender, Dastur Dinar Habasbi, was more for¬ 
tunate. He was granted the jagiix of Gulbarga, Sagar 
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Aland and Gangawati in remm for his chaTgi of Tilaogana 
which he had to vacate for Quibu'l'Mulk. Dastur thought 
it w» an opportune moment to become antonomo^ Uke 
othem, so in 901/1496 ^e allied himself tvilh NU^ti l-NMk 
and “expelled royal offidab from many localities ”*^ The 
Sultan set word to Yusaf‘Adil to help him in the matter, and 
himself proceeded to the west to join him. The two armi« 
came face to face at Mahandri, The King had on his nght 
Vusuf^Adil and FaJtAni’l-MuIk and on his left Q,uib«’]‘Mulk 
Qadam if/lan and Jahangir JOlan. Dastur was defeated 
and ordered to be brheaded but was in the end forgiven and 
Gulbarffa and Aland as were granted to him as jagirs for a 
^eCQTid umc.®* 


Betrothal op Grown PaiNCE. A Hit ad 

More wasstiUtocome, The early months of 
saw the betrothal of the infant Prince Ahmad to Yusuf'Adil s 
daughter Bibi Sitti at Gulbarga. The ceremony was l^for* 
med by Qazi 'Abdu's^ami*, the Qazi ‘Askar, and although 
the whole thing not to the liking of Qadm Barid, both 
he and FakAru’1-Mulk Dakhui came and paid homage to the 
King- As the bridegroom w« only 4 atid the bride but 3 
the qutstion of sending away the bride was postponed tiU six 
vears later. The auspicious occasion was marred by what 
wasoowaprrennUI dvil strife, and this time it took the 
shape of the demand of Yusuf ‘Adil for the possession of 
Gulbarga, Aland. Gaogawatiand Kalyaniso thalhis temtor- 
i« might become contiguous with those immediately under 
hi. royal kinsman, the Sultan. Of course the sovereign was 
100 weak to have any say in the matter, and while mamage 
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celebnidons wort alill going on, Yusuf ‘Adll and Q,utbu'l' 
Mulk/ Ham a d a ni were fighting with Dastur Dinar who tod 
allied with Qasini Barid and FaJt^ru’i^Mulji Dakbni, Yusuf 
‘AdJl came out victorious and his status W'as raised so much 
by this victory that the Sultan would not take a scat in his 
presence. When, however, Yusuf's back was turned C^asim 
came into favour again and was once more confirmed as 
Ptjmft Minis ter.^ 


Yusuf would not, however, leave Dinar in peace, and cariy 


next year, 90471498, led an army against Gulbaiga and 
Jbreed Dinar to fiy to Nizatnu’l-hlulk* He now went direct 
to Bidar and compbined to the King that Nizsjiju'bMuIk 
was helping a rebel, to which Nizamu'I.MuU replied begging 
the King not to come in the way of Dastur Dinar who had 


held the fief of Gulba rga for such a long time. On the King's 
admonition Yusuf *Adit desisted from proceeding against 
Dastur Dinar any further 

Qutbu’l-Muix 


We have already seen the rise of SulUn Quli Hamadaui 
to the dignity of KAawas jSTAan and the dignity of 

/'Aawas ATAan to the title of Q,iitbu’l-Mulk and fief holder 
ofTibngana. No doubt the Sultan was impressed by ibe 
inherent ability shotvn by him b the last few incidents and 
in 903/1498 he was raised above the other jagirdars of Til- 
angana such as Jahangir iTAan, Sanjar iTAau, Qiwau’l-Mulk 
and othfirt, and the great fon of Goloinda was added to hu 
already extensive fiefs. The Sultan also granted him the 
rank and title of Amiru*l-Umara or the Chief of the Nobles, 
whil^ perhaps to appease Qaiim Barid’s envy, he increased 
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his iagin by (he sosiim of Oia and Qandbar 

Qashn Band had, however, made many enemies at the 
capLul who poisoned the King's mind »ying lhai he was a 
very dangerous man and intended to revolt against the autho¬ 
rity of the King. The King summoned Qulbu'l-Mulk and 
Yusuf 'Adil to his side and to wards the end of ijjah 903/ 

August 1494 the three went and besieged aasim'a Jagirtown 
Osa. The siege went undl the next month when a thing 
which had become a common occimence in the kingdom 
happened, that », a large contingent in the roy al 
over to the other camp. Qntbu'l-Mulk and Yusuf'Adil 
relumed to their charges. Q.asim Barid paid homage to the 
person of the Sultan and both rode in state back to the 
capital. Later it was agreed betiveen Yusuf‘Adil. Nizamul- 
Mulkand Qasim Barid that ail the three should leave the 
King alone but ahould come to the capital once a year m 
order to pay homage to the throne.” 

T»e East-Go ATT, arm Vijayanaqa* 

Not very long after Mahmud's accession, tiamcly in 1485. 
Saluva Narasimha, the powerful minister of Vijayanagar, 
dethroned his master VirupakshalU and ascended the throne 
himKir. Besides being ambitious, he had been a mimster of 
Viiayanagar for a number of yearn and was fully aware of 

the weakness ofthe neighbouring states. We have already 

noticed how Muhammad It! had marched south a, far as 
KanchUndhemust have left his hold on pracbt^ly the 
whole of the coast line as far as that town Now that the 

Bahmani state was visibly on its down^ trend Sjuva 
thought that it was time to strike. He therefore ordered his 
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general Ishwara Nayak and his son Narasa Nayak to march 
against the Bahmani camp at .Kandukui where they comple¬ 
tely routed the Bahmani army. Being elated at this victory 
the Vijayanagar forces seem to have advanced further into 
the dominions of thcGajapatis but met no further opposition 
from the Bahinani arms on the vvay.*° 

Whatever may have been the omcome of this onslaught 
the conquest of the East coast by Vijayanagar could not 
have been lasting, as we find that “within six yean of 
Muhammad’s death,” 1.e. before 1488, Puruihotam Hi of 
Orissa had overrun the whole of the Godavart-Rrishna Doab 
and had driven olF the Bahmani forces as far south as 
Kondavidu, so that “towards the end of his reign Purusho- 
larn was In undisputed posscssian of the Doab right up to 
Bezwada,” He seems to have irequent clashes with the 
Vijayanagar forces and to have brought much booty home.*' 
But things changed with the appointmeui of Qutbu’l- 
Mullt as the governor of Tilangana in 903/^ 1498, for he 
tried to restore the h^einony oF the Bahmanis by regain¬ 
ing effective control over Waran^I, Rajakonda, Dewar- 
konda and Kovilkonda, In 1504 a local chief, SitapaU of 
Khammaminet, alias Shjiab Khiti^ captured Warangal and 
allied himself with Ramchandra, Raja of Orissa, Qutbu'l- 
Mulk now marched on Warangal and defeated the allied 
aritues forcing the ruler of Orissa to agree to a demarcation 
of the rronUer, with the Godavari as the border betweeii the 
Bahmani dominioiu and Orissa territory, while Ellore and 
Beawada remained at least for a dme with Q^tbu’t-Mulk, 

Vijayanagar continued to have a feeble government, and 
although the Bahmani state was full of the most abject bind 
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of civil turmoil, tlw« had b«cn peace on the souihcm 
iVonliet of the kingdom except for a iniall Incumon at the 
instauM of Qasim Barid himself and the laicr occupation of 
Raichor and Mudgal by the southern state which ^ 

detarted'aho^, Raichur scetm to have changed hands f 
more than Once, sometimes coming under the sway of 
Biiapur.ot otlier times passing under Vijay anag^r. Naturally 
under these circumstances the tribute which Vijayanagar 
had stipulated to pay to the Bahmani kingdom was not 
forthcoming* Tlicre was a kind of lull among the great 

fiefholders about the middle of 909/1503? ^ 

that with 5,000 horse and 70,000 footsoldiers the Sultan set 
out to reconquer Raichur and MudgaU He waa joined by | 
Qulbu’l-MulkatArki and by Yusuf ‘Adil at Aukor with 
5,000 Turkish cavalry, G.iJ™ infantry and 5 *» elephants. 
‘Aitiu'I-Mulk was further ordered to wheel round by way of 
Kalhar and Kolhapur towards Vijayanagar with 5.0“ 
horse. 5,000 foot and 80 elephants. It appeit« ’ 

strategy was enough to iniimidate the Southern Empire, 
we read that Vijayanagar offered and the Sultan accepted 
the arrears of tribute, while Raichur and Mut^l were | 
returned to Yusuf 'Adil- 

Things were quiet for a little while till the accession of 
Krishna Deva Raya to the V^yaaagar throne in i|^^. 
Krishna Deva Raya struck in ail directions, and in a brilliant 
campaign disposseWd Yusuf’s son Ismabl ‘Add of Rakhur 
and Mudgal. The Gajapati of Oriaa had ousted the 
Bahmanis from the East coast towns, and bow it wa the 
turn of Orissa to be defeated at the hands of Krishna Deva 

Raya who captured Udayagiri in 15 '4 and Kondavidu on 
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On 53 15151 followed by ihc annex^Uott by ibe Vijayanagar 

Empire of Venukodda, Amaraoti^ Rajahmundri^ XoddapaUl 
and c\xii Nalgonda and Kbammammct, thus cutting oTT 
both the Bahmanis and the Gajapatis effectively from the 
eastern coast of the Deccan. In Orbsa finally made 

peace with Krishna Deva Raya, accepting ihe foil accompli.^ 

There was another effort on the part of the Bahmani 
overlords to win back (he Elakhur Doab, and there is an 
ob&cute passage in the Burhand Ma^aair that in 9^3/1517 
their joint armies marched against Vijayanagar^'^lensibly 
to the “tribute" which might have been in arrears. 
But it seems that this cumulatK^ effort was not effective, 
for the Sultan himseir tvas wounded in the fray and had 
to be carried to the tent of Mirza Lutful-Iah* son of Shah 
Muhibdu'Mah, followed fay the retreat of the army to Bidar. 

The end or Qasiu Earju 

The story has been carried funher than was required 
from a purely ohronological point of view in order to ensure 
continuity, and we have now to take up the thread of home 
alTairs. During the Vijayanagar campaign of 909/1503 
Qasim Barid seems to have been degraded as the raull, 
perhaps of perennial intrigues in the capital, and the charge 
of the ministry had been liandcd over to A'Aand Jahan, 
When the campaign was over and the larger part of the 
Babmani forces demobilised, ^asim Barid somehow got the 
Prime Minister murdered, forcing the Sultan to reappoint 
him head of the Govemmenc# This greatly enraged the 
other large fief-holdeni, and Yustif^AdiJ, Qmbu 't-Mulk and 
Dasturu^IrMaznaHkjolned forces and marched on the capital 
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la svtst power from the cluicbo of Qaaiiti Barid, Qaaoi 
brought the King out of the palace to fight agahut those who 
had come to lavc him from an illegal wardship, hut ww 
defeated and put to flight. ITie Sultan was left alone, and 
the leaders of the victorious troops immediately paid hoMgc | 
to theit" sovereign acid tiiGn returned home^ 

TteYMTB 909/-t5O4 and 910/-1505 evidenced a further 
fluidity in the relations between those who were bidding for 
power and authority. In 909/-1504 the actual marriage of 
the Grown Prince Ahmad with Bibi Sitd, daughter of Yusuf 
‘Adil took place at Gnlbargu. While the Sultan was staying 
at Tandur Qasim Barid also appeared to pay homage 10 
him, and still smarting under the sense of defeat, he soon 

picked up a quarrel with Yusuf "Adil’s men, during which 

'Ainu ’1-Mutk was killed hy Qa*hn’» partisans. Qasim then 
left Tandur and proceeded to Bidar which besieged. 
On the Sultan's return with the bridal par^ attended by 
5 j 00O horse, the farce was re-enacted, for Qasim again paid 
homage to the Sultan, who in hts turn appranted him Na*ib 
Barhdt and made him responsible for the Government of the 
City.« 

Qarim Barid died in 9 io/-i 5 o 5 succeeded in the 

Chief Ministenfaip by his son Amir Barid, He seems to have 
been an accomplished calligrapher and a musician of some 
note. His political life may be smd to have put an cad to 
the authority of the Bahmaoi Sultan. He was probably the 
flnt Amir of the Bahmani state who perceived the strength 
of the foundations upon which that stale bad been built up 
and the great hold which the person of the Sulun had on 
the mind of the nobleman as well as that of the commoner. 
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He kn«v welt that however powerful the governors of out* 
lying provinces might be, it was the person nearest to the 
throne who would really lead the way, and right through his 
political life he tried hU best not to loose bis hold upon the 
court. This very fact led to the complete eradication of 
u'hat was left of the authority of the Sultan, for the throne 
was dragged into the arena of parcy-poUdes and the struggle 
took the linti not of any principles, but merdy of peisonalt* 
tics, with the result that when Qasiin died he left the position 
of the throne considerably weakened aod the Sultan almost 
friendiBss.** 

End of Three other NoaLes 

The year 914/150S saw the death of a great actor in the 
drama of the fall of the Bahmani State, namely Ahmad 
Niaamu‘l-Mulk, who was succeeded by his son Burhan. Two 
years later occurred the death of two other great person ages, 
i.e., Yusuf'Adil who died at Bijapur and Fathu'l-lah ‘Iraa- 
du'l-Mulk who died at Elichpur.*^ The Sultan gave the title 
of‘Adil AVian to Yusuf's son Isina'il and of ‘Imadu'l-Mulk 
to 'ATau'd-dtn Darya /Chm son of Palhu'blah, while he 
bestowed 00 them all the Befs wliich their fathers had occu¬ 
pied “ We have already seen bow both these magnates, 
while fully autonomous in their own territories, alh-ays res¬ 
pected the central power in the person of the Sultan, and 
whenever the Sultan happened to cross into their fiefs always 
paid full respect and consideration to him. There is a 
remarkable passage in Burhan-i Ma'asir (a work which al¬ 
ways shows considerable partiality to the pretensions of 
Nizamul-Mulk), id which mention is made of the tnohilba- 
tion of armi« from different parts of the Bahmani kingdom 
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in 9ajifl 517, i. e., lu*l a year before the_ Sultan's | 

is7?}atcdthaiat iReTicatroftlieae cootingenis came Niaamu* 
*l-Mulk from Ahmadoagar, ^ 7 iwaja-i Jahan from Parenda, 
Isma'i] 'Adil from Bijapur, Qfitbu 'l-Mulk from Gokonda | 
and ‘Imadii’l-Mult from Berar and all of them paid hom¬ 
age to their sovereign" While this was going tm, Amir 
Barid was filUng his private treasury at the expense of the 

Kingand distributing ranb and offices at his pleasure. He 

granted Gulbarga to Jahangir /TAao on the death of his 
father Dastur Dinar. He was jealous of the growing power 
of Istna*:! ‘Adil who had taken possession of aU the forts from 
Sagar to Naldrug, and persuaded the Sultan to march 
against him. The two armies met at Alandpur, the day end¬ 
ing in the flight of Amir Barid who left both the Sultan and 
the Crown Prince behind. "The King was wounded in the 
aBray, and aftej his wounds had been dressed by Miiaa 
Lutfu’l-Iah »n of Shah Muhibbu'l-lah, he taken to 
Bijapnr with the utmost respect by Istna'i! 'Add, and whm 
the Sultan expressed his desire to go to his capital, Isma'il 
ordered that four or five thousand “Mn^Aal” horse should 
aocompany him there. It was on this occasion that Bibi 
Sitti was actually given away by hb brollier to her husband, 
the Crowa Prince Ahmad 

The last few years of the Sultan’s reign were tak^ up by 
desultory rebelUons and countcr-oampaigns against the 
recalcitantnoblB, Thus in gao/1314.JJ'bUc the Sultan 

loGulbarga at the instance Ismail ‘Adil and taka possesnon 
of the fortress from Dastur Dinar, the latter bctalta himself to 
Amir Barid and actually besieges the capital "ma^cring a 
number of people.” Soon there is a checkmate following a 
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rift bet%v«n Atpir BarM and Dwlur Dinar which results In 
Qasim Barid going back to his csLaies and the grant of pardon 
by the Sultan to Dastnr who is regrantcd Quibargii asjagir* 
In Sha^ban 9:23/ September 1517 the Sultan ha« to praoeed 
to Mahur against JTAudawaqd JTAan who had rebelled. 
ATAudawand FAan Is worsted in the fight and h beheaded as 
a rebeh while his estates are granted to his younger son 
Mahmud JTftan-^* 

The SuLTAj^^i Death 

The King died on 4, iz, 9124/7.10.1518.^ For all intents 
and purposes the Bahmanl state had come to an end and 
practically al! our chromclers are united m ^e asserlioci that 
with his death the fiefholders assumed royal titles. This 
matter will, however, be dealt presenily. The fact, however, 
remains that with \fahmud disappeared at least the glory—or 
what was left of it—of the Bahmanl dynasty. His frequent 
complaints that he was a prisoner in his own palace in the 
firm grasp of others, his complaint to Yusuf "Adil that 
notluug he owned really bclouged to him, his being led by 
whoever was powerful enough lo have the upper hand at 
Bidar, all this made the centre eifete and useless. He himself 
was really indifferent as to which of his governors gained the 
upper hand, and it is related that in one of the compaigns of 
‘Imadul'^Mulk against Amir Barid towards the end of the 
reign, which the fortner had undertaken to rid the Sultan of 
the guardianship of the Batidis, be >voii 1 d not leave his bath 
even when both sides were on the point of coming to grips 
for gaining ascendency over him* When his would*be 
protector came to know of this serio-coinic epi^e he flew 
into a rage, and the King quietly crossed oi-er lo Amir Band's 
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camp.^ 

As a matter of fact young as he was, be was too steeped 
in luxurious liviog to care much about alfain of statc,’^ and 
went to the extent of extracting gold, rilver and prectotu 
stones from the inlay work of the Turquoise Tiirone for the 
sake of his "Decanter and Goblet,” and in this sense only 
followed in the footsteps of his more fortunate father. If 
there had been a really capable minister at the helm of the 
aflaiia at Bidar. he might have curbed the power of the 
governors and ficfholdcrs, but neither t^asiin Barid nor Amir 
Band to the standard even of Malik Hasan Nizamu I- 

Mulk. Yusuf‘Adil and Malik Ahmad were, in fact, far more 
capable, and they might have tried to come and dictate 
terms at Bidar, but their power and ability were far *00 
balanced and they were too much a match for each other to 
do so. In spite of the obvious antagonism between the capi¬ 
tal of the kingdom and the provincial capUab, every one of 
the fiefholdcrs had great respect for the person of the sovere¬ 
ign and not one of them really declared their independence / 
in spite of what the later panygyrists ofthdr dynastLcs lilm 
Burhan-i Ma’astr and Ferishia might have to say.^ This - 
mutual awe and respect for the centre persisted right up to 
the extinction of the dynasty not long after Mahmud's 
death. 

// CULTVAAL aspects 
CoitfNO or THE Portuguese 

Perhaps the most important fact, more important than the 
rise and faU of dynasties and one which in the long run 
changed the very lace of India, was the appearance of Euro¬ 
peans on the Western coast of the Bahmani State, We have 
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^r«;ady €dinc across Europeans m the army of Muhammad T 
and there is a probabUjty that there wzs a certain niimber of 
Etiropeaus in the Bahmani and in Vijayanagai armies 
throughout the earlier period* But now the Europeans arrive 
not to serve but to conquer, convert and govern, and ihh 
timeitb the Portuguese vvho open out a new mad to success. 
They seem to be the fim European people lo have come all 
[he way by aca to India and as is wclbkno wn^ Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and was piloted to the 
Indian shores by the Muslim sailor ^Abdu^bMajidi, arriving 
at Callout on 20 th May 1498^ 

No doubi one of the motives of this adventure must have 
been trade in spices and other artidcs which were then found 
qniy in the East, and East meant to the Europeans of those 
days India to a very large extenu The succesa of the Chris¬ 
tian powers ill putting an end 10 Muslim rule in Spain and 
the setting up of the Inquisition in the Peninsula must have 
given a great stimulus to> die Portuguese to propagate the 
Faith by any means, even at the point of the sword, and thb 
motive must have been added on to the coniparatively inno- 
tcai commercial enterprises. South India and the Deccan 
were then in great turmoil ^vhile the Bahmani Slate u^as rent 
as under by egotistic motives and internedne warfare, and 
the intrepid Portuguese must have felt it was tlieir Anest 
opportunity to found a poHdcaJ Empire based on bath religion 
and commerce 7 * 

For the first fev^ years the Portuguese sailed cl^r of the 
Bahmani State and contented with founding factories in the 
territories of the Zamorin of (hilieut or with the Raja of 
Gochinp Faetoncs w'erc soon turned into fortresses and 
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sgTccments to open fightj white racial limita were over-stepp* 
ed and Indians employed lo fight thrir battles against their 
own kith and kin. The first stage of the adventure was over 
in 1505 when D'Almeida became the political head of the 
Portuguese dominions in the East. There was a set'back m 
January 1508 when Amir Hasan, the admiral of Q,ansauh el- 
Ghuri, King of Egypt and Malik Ayaz commanding the 
Gujarati fleet defeated the Portuguese at the battle offChaul 
on the Bahmaoi coast, but the Portuguese recovered their 
strength and defeated Egyptian fleet off Diu in February 

tso9-” 

Abnaida was followtd by Affonso d'Albuquerque as 
Governor, and almost the first act of the new Governor was 
to take possession of Goa, “the envy of the islands and ports 
of India**^ which had been in possiession of the Bahmani 
since Mahmud Gawan took it on i.a. 1472, It was on 
28.2.1510 that, when the garrison of the towo was away 
at Bijapur paying homage on the accession ol rbrahiin 
‘Adil to the Masnad,” Albuquerque attacked and took it. 
They could not keep it in the first instance longer than 
May no when it was retaken by the army of Bijapur, but 
the Portuguese again besciged it on I'sovembcr 10, 
and when they failed to reduce it by force of arms they 
opened their purse strings and bribed the corrupt Thana* 
dar with the result that the town fdl on November 25, 
followed by the murder of thousands of Musliin men, wo¬ 
men and children and an “orgy of massacra and attro- 
ddofollowed by setting up of the “Holy Office” and mass 
conversion of the people to the Roman Catholic form of Chris¬ 
tianity “ The cruet nature oF thcsecarly European colonists 
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did not fail m produce a feeling of uUfif disgust in the minds 
of the people, and when Ahmed Nlzamu^l-Mulk was carrying 
hostages from Bidar to Junair after one of hig canipajgng he 
was taunted by his opponents that he was doing something 
which even the ^^gebrs'^ {fireworshlppers) and Etimpcans 
would not do.** 

The conquest of Goa by the Portuguese introduced an 
entirely new etement in the pohtics of the country and the 
method of playing off one state agaimt the other was started 
by them atme^t as soon as the streets of the town and count¬ 
ry side w ere cleared of the blood of thew who had been 
massacred. Although Kama] A'Aan Dakhni, the chief 
minister of Yusuf ^Adilt had to enter into ireaty with Albu¬ 
querque ceding Goa in perpetuity to the Portuguese,^ the 
Viceroy did not consider it improper to send an embassy to 
Krishna Oe\'a Raya of Vijayanagar asking for help againti 
Ibrahim *AdiL, and persuading him to allow the Portuguese 
to build a fort at Bhathal ^^so that he mlghi be able to import, 
horses into Vijayanagar territory freely” lo be used against 
the Bijapur army.*^ 

/ ^^Inuefehdence of GovEitNORs’* 

This brings us to the question of the measure of autonomy 
or frtedoru from the centre which was enjoyed by the 
Governors of the now effete Bahmani State. Although 
Yusuf ^Add was the first to have shown a recalcitant tenden' 
cy after hlahmud Gawan^s murder, it was Malik Ahmad 
who was directly affected by tbc intrigue of the court against 
his father Malik Hasan Nizamul-Mulk which led to the old 
man'i murder. The new party alignments at Bidar had 
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largely obliterated the old racial dLstinciioiu between the 
01 d<K»mcts and the New-comen,** for now Qajgm Barid 
the Turk has set h» face against Yusuf 'Adil the Turk and 
had allied with the Dakhnis of the capital against another 
Dakhni Malik Ahmed. Henceforward, aa baa been alluded 
to in the last chapter, the feud was not based on the racial 
principles but on pure sdfishness and on attanpts to get full 
control of the person of the Sultan. The more sober of the 
tarafdars soon became disgusted with the orgies with which 
the court and the capital were plunged and were content 
with what they had in their own provinces and provincial 
capitals. On the other hand, Qasim Band, and after him 
his son Amir Band, wished to have full control even o\-er 
the outlying provinces, but they were no match for the cap- 
able tarafdars like those ofBijapur, Junair and TLIangaoa.j 
Hence the bitter and never ending squabbles between them, 
resulting in the downfull of the kingdom■ 

It wa.s after the Court had directly opposed the ambitions 
of Malik Ahmad that the later began to ponder over the 
€j«ct relationship which ought to subsist between a weak 
suzerain and a strong and ambitious vas»!. He was succss- 
ful in his attempt to extricate his people ftom the effete and 
corrupt administration at the capital and he now definitely 
decided not to have anything more to do with the tnhmagt 
of the Sultan, It is related hy some of our authorities that 
about this lime he not only "declared his independence" - 
entitling himself Sultan Ahmad Nizam Shah Bahri, but 
actually sent a message to Yusuf‘Adit and Fathu’liah^Imad* 
u'bMulk to follow suit which they did ,** No doubt events at 
the capital must have incensed Nizamu’l-Mulk a good deal, 
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and made it pcmible that, he ^'removed I he S ultan's 
name from the AAutbah at least for the time bdng;^^*^ 
but there are some inter«ting detaiU even with regard 
to thia^ for we read that the removal of the Sultan’s 
mame from the J^Autbah was regarded as an act of ^^grcal 
disrespect'' to the Bahmani Sultan, his Liege lord^ by the 
local nobility I and he had to reinstate tlie deleted portion 
forthwith.*^ In the same way when he began to use the 
white umbrcila (which w^as the emblem of royalty at Delhi 
as well as La Malwa and Gujarat)j the people remonstrated 
and he bad to put forward the Very weak plea that he was 
doing so only in order to keep oil the sun from him.^ More¬ 
over when Yusuf *Adil tried to introduce the Shi'ite iTAut*' 
bah at Bijapur he succeeded for a while but he was soon 
forced to withdraw his Orders, and as regards Sultaa 
Mahmud's name it was removed and inserted in the Friday 
sermoos delivered at the Great Mosque at Bijapur much as 
circumstances permitted.*^ 

Wc are dchnltdy told by Syed ^Ali Tabataba, the pane¬ 
gyrist of the Nizam ShahiSj that it was Sultan Mahmud who 
granted the title of Ashraf-i Humayun Nizamu'l*Mulk Bahri 
to Malik Ahmad, the title of Majlisd Rah' to Yusuf "Adil, 
and the title of MajlU-i A'la to Qpibu'bMulk-*^ The names 
of Yusuf'Adilj Isma^il Adil and Mallu '^Adil are not accom¬ 
panied by royal epithets in their Inscriptions and at 
least as long as 931/1577 the fourth niter of Bijapur, 
Ibrahim calls himself simply by his fiahmani titles of 
Majlb^i Rafi^ ^Adil JTAan and a minister of the Babmanl 
Sultan.*^ It might also be menttonjod that we arc without 
any evidence to show that the first three rulera of Bijapur 
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had their naTnci stamped on their coins, while Abditl-lah 
el-Makki definitely tclU us that ^Inmdu'l-Mulk had his 
JTAutbah read for the fir^t titne only in 935/1529*^ More- 
ovcTj W'e are Fully aware that time and again, the Sultan 
ordered his fief-hotdm to send help to him against recall tant 
noblef and hb orders were faithfully complied with, mch as 
when FathuM^lah ^Imadu’UMulk and Malik Ahmad Nizam- 
u'l-Mulk sent help for him to fight against Bahadur Gitani. 

All this Leads us to stippose that what happened in S95/- 
1490 was that the defiance to the stale of aSkirs at the capi¬ 
tal became more pronounced. But the spirit ofloyafty to the 
throne was persistent* and neither Yusuf'Adil aor his con- 
temporaTica at Junairand Berar really unfurled the banner 
of indepe ndence. As far as Ahmad NiKamu^-Mulk is eon- 
cemed^ he really did what his great namesake Nizaittu^!- 
Mulk Asaf Jah I did two centuries later, for both had be¬ 
come disgusted with the spirit rampant at the capital and 
both had become virtually auiouomous while remaining 
steadfastly loyal to the person of their sovereign- 

It will thus be seen that from all evidence in our poasession 
the conclusion seems justified that neither Yusuf •Adil nor 
Malik Ahmad Nizamu^l-Mulk nor Fathu’I-lah •ImaduM- 
Mulk ever declared their ^^independence” and the moat we 
can say is that they toot full advantage of the weakness at 
the centre and became aulonomous in thdr owti fiefs. If 
we glance at the political history of the reign* we win notice 
further evidence which points to the same dcfimic Conclu¬ 
sion* Such arc the eases of Bahadur Gilanl and Dastur 
Dinar* for at every step we see the King not only summoning 
thcac so-called "independent rulers” to help him, but distti- 
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butlfigjagirs and exchanging j^rs from one GeT-hoEder to 
another^ Although he did this at the imtanoe of the ficf^hold- 
trs thcmaelvo^ yet it waa through him they had their wrongs 
redressed^ There is a strange episode related to us by Feri* 
»hta which >vould perhaps pui a atop to any further recapi- 
tuiation of the theory that the GeT-hoLdei^ had become 
independent of the centre. The Battle of Gangawati (or 
Aland) comes lo an end with the victory of Yusuf ^Adtl 
aided by Qutbu'I-Mulki and the question to be decided is 
what is to be done about Dastur Dinar's Gefk. With the 
dead all round the hatllcGcld a carpet is spread On the 
ground and the Sultan asked to sit on it. Then a regular 
proc^ 6 &bal is gone through and a case made by Yusuf ^AdJE 
and Qptbul-Mulk agednst Qajlm Barid^ and possibly at Hb 
Majesty's suggestion they take a vow that they would put an 
end to Q^im Band and the power of his faction with Nizamu* 
l-MulVs and ^Itiiadu*bMulk*s help.^ Surely it was im¬ 
possible for such a scene to be enacted if they were equals of 
the Sultan in prestige and if they had been rebels who had 
broken away from the kingdom. The fact was that they 
were still fief^holders of ihe Crown to all intents and 
purposes but as they cherished rancour against Qo^iui 
Barid^s hegemnny and the weakness of the central govern¬ 
ment had become proverbial they had asserted their 
power in distant parts of the kingdom and become autono* 
mous, 

MiLtTAmV RitPORU 

Unfortunately we have no jufonnadon m Our Persian 
Cfarcmiclcs regarding the military organization of the army 
of the BahmanU besides the names of certain military ofiQcers 
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and the obviously exaggerated accounts of the deeds of val¬ 
our performed by Bahmatii annies^ We have, however, a 
fuller description of the ranks and equipment in the Travels 
of Duarte Barbosa who was in India and the East between 
1500 and 1517. It is better for us to quote Barbosa’s words 
in his Engli^ translation, "The Moorish (Muslim) noble¬ 
men in geoeral lake with them the tents with which they 
form encampments on halting ground, when they travel or 
when they take the field to attack any town. They ride on 
high-pommelled saddles, and make much use of zojarcs,’^ 
and fight tied to thdf saddles, with long tight lances which 
have a head a cubit long, square and very strong. They 

wear short eoau padded with cotton, atid many of them 
kilts of mail while their horses arc well caparisoned with 
steel head-pieces. TTiey carry msecs and battle-axes and two 
■words, two or three Turkish bows hanging from the saddle 
with very tong arrows, so that every man carries arms enough 
for two. When they gn forth they take their wives with them 
and they employ pack bullock* on which they carry their 
baggage when they travel . . The geatios of this Daquem 
(Deccan) kingdom are black and well built, the larger part 
of them fight on foot, but some on horse-back . . The fool 
soldiers carry swords and daggers, bows and arrows. They 
are right good archers and their bovifl are long like those of 
England. They go bare from waist up but are clad below; 
they wear small turbans on their beads . 

As we have noticed while discussing Mahmud Gawan’s 
reforms, the generals and sailashkan commanding the forea 
were ^ven large jagirs for the upkeep of the army under 
ihem, and it was partly the policy adopted by the Minbtci of 
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bringing to account the income derived from the% jagirs 
which was one of the cauies of his downfall. This per¬ 
haps the first attempt to bring the feudal holders of Jagir in 
direct rctationship with the Gruwn^ 

An interesting attempt was made about 901/1496 to 
male the smaller nobles more attached to the person 
of the sovereign and that was the legislation with res¬ 
pect 10 the Mansabdars. At the instance of Qasint 
Baridg It was decreed that all Mansabdars» except big 
nobles, should enlist in the Royal Body^ard and 
were henceforward eaUed Sarkardah or Haw-aLabdaTS. 
Ferishta says on good authority that the smaller Mansabdars 
who were thus made to enter the royal Body-guaid were 
those with Mansabs ranging from to 500 tankas while 
those receiving larger amouats were ranked among the 
nobles.^ This reform belonged more or less to the same ^ 
category as the reforms attempted by Mahmud Gawan 
twenty years previously, but there was this marked difTereace 
that while the Aftwaja had been bold enough to bring the 
highest of the6cf*hoMcrs into direct relation with the crown, 
Qasim Baiid was content with leaving the higher nobles 
alone and to contact only with the loser mansabdars. 

Ski*i Sm 

The spirit ofseparadmi on the part of the larger nobles 
WAA helped to some extent by the spread of the Shi'itc 
doctrine at Bijapur atid elsewhere^ We have noticed that 
there had been a contmuous Elux of Iramans into the Deccan 
for a long time and also alluded to the direct bfluence 
which they exercised on the court life and poLitiei of the 
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kingdomp The tendencLcs of Firo^, as well as of Ahmad I, 
pamtcd [q the same clifection» and as has been mentjonedp 
in all probability Mahmud Gawan was himself a Shi*ah. 
The reaction which set in after the minister's murder must 
have fanned the progress of the faith in the Deccan, for 
Yusuf’Adil^ the so-called adopted son of Mahmud Cawaiip 
declared Shi^im as his creed on a Friday in Zi 1 *Hijjah^ 
90S/June 15031*^ and three years later, m gi i/iSoS actu^iy 
ordered thcShi'itc ftAutbah to be read from the pulpit of the 
Great Mosque of Bijapur,* As a matter of fact Sultan 
Mahmud^ though remamLog a Sunni after the tradidoi] of 
his forefathers, seems to have definite leamngs towards the 
priority of the claim of the fourth Caliph of Islam, and it is 
said that when he was overwhelmed by defeat and despon* 
cncy he cried out for help from *Alii Still it was With¬ 
out parallel that a large fief-holder and governor of 
the status of Yuauf ‘Add should make a public declaration in 
favour of Shi^ism, and the Other nobles availed ihcmadves of 
the opportunity to din into the Sultanas ears that such a 
declaration was nothing short of blasphemy and treason. At 
the instance of Amir Band , therefore, the Sultan sent sum ¬ 
mons to Qutbul*Mulk, ^Imadu^-Mulk, mdawand Jtian 
and others to present themselves at the court apd sent a 
farman to Yusuf 'Add oidcring him to put an end to the 
innovation. He ended the ultimatum, for such It was, with 
the significant line ~ 

■i-i y-i jl ‘iS' 

Although 'Imadu'I^Muik and iTAudawand A'Aan did not 
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obey the smnnioru, the force* at the disposal of the Kjog 
were 30 siroDg that Yusuf *Adil considered it wiser to proceed 
to Berar and see wbethCT he could bring ‘Imadul-hfulk io 
his side. He was pur$ued a* far as Gawil by royal forc« 
with the Sultan himself at thdr head» but once the King wras 
within the territory of Bcrar* royal etiquette demanded that 
there should be no further ado on the part of*rmadu^l-MuJlc 
who now treated the Sultan as hb own King and told Ytauf 
*Adil rather bluntly that he should vacate his territory. He, 
howeverj sent messages to Nizacnu’bMulk and Qutfau^l-Mulk 
that what they ^tfcre doing kd tow^ards strengthening ihc 
hand of Amir Bared and persuaded them to return to Iheir 
own territories* while Amir took the hclplias Sultan back to 
BidarJ® 

The tug of war betw^ecn various great personalities of the 
kingdom had its repercussions even in foreign politics. Out¬ 
side the borders of India the fourth quarter of the tenth cen¬ 
tury A. waa a period of great prosdytlsing activity on the 
part of the ShiHte scct^ perhaps its greatest protagonist being 
Shah Isma^il Safawi of Iran*^^* In 930/1514 Shah Isma'il 
sent an Ambassador to Bljapnr with ctstly prints for his 
namesake^ who received him with great X hi* 

ambassador w^as also weli received by/£h^iir Sh^ of 
Gujarat and by Krishna Deva Raya of VyayaJS^rTnut 
perhaps in order to spile Fsma^it * Adil and partly to vindicate 
hb owa Sunnism Amir Band took a dilTereQC view of things 
and detained him for fully two years before he w^as allowed 
to leave Bidar^ It war only after Isma^tl ^Adil had written 
to Amir Barid and the Sultan that the envoy was allowed to 
proceed to Bijapur where be was received with great eclair 
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On hearing all thii Shah hraa^il Safari v?as greatly pleased 
at the coaduct of the nder of Bijapur aod sent him costly 
presenu "addrcisiDg him as Shah^’ in the autograph letter he 
now sent to him* Evidently this was somethiog new to 
Tm a*L[ *AdU, and in recognition of his alliance with IraHj 
he ordered that in future his soldiers should have 

a twelve peaked (Shi'ah) cap as a part of their umfQ'rni**^ 

At the same time if we study the inscriptions of the period 
we hnd that Ibrahitn continued to be a Sunni although he 
might have had an IncUnatton towards Shi'ism. Thus one of 
his inscriptions, that on the bastion side of the gateway of 
the Citadel of Bijapurj is preceded by the Shi'ah kalimah in 
its entirety and dated 945/i539p. while on the other hand it ts 
most significant that on his great mousolcmn ^north side, 
pediment above the central door} there is an insenpdon 
recording the tiamcs of God, Mu haTuma d, the four orthodox 
Caliphs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar* ‘Uthman and *Ali, in the order 
of their succession, as ’ivcU as “ail other companions (of the 
Apostle of Islam) may God be pleased with them.” This 
enumeration and style could be authorised Only by one who 
was deeply Sunni in faith and who considered the first three 
Caliphs to be the rightful successors of the Prophet* This 
goes to prove that whatever his pretensions may have been 
2?u a J?is the Shah of Persia, Ibralum died a Sunni, and as 
Dr. Narim says, it was left to bis son and successor* ‘All *AdiJ 
I to declare Sbi^mn to be the state religion of Byapur.*®^ 

Art Aim Aaourj aci umi 

We have little to !>otice in the Bahmani art and architec¬ 
ture of the period except a general decadence at Bldar, whib 
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the provincial fidTholderi and governors were too busy mth 
their in tcrticdne feuds to help the advance of culture in their 
own spheres* We have already seen that Qasim Barid had 
attained some eminence in calhgTaphy^ and the beautirul 
inscriplioiis on the walla of ^^Shah Nashin*^ in the Rangin 
hlaha!^ some gf them worked in mother-of-pcarl^ testify to 
the progress this art was making in the time of his grandson 
"AU Barid. Even a higher plane has to be found for the 
beautiful calligraphy ejsceuted by Sultan Shihabu'd-din 
Mahmud himself over the arch of the Sharjah Darwa^ of 
the Bidar Fort in go9/-i504. But thb cannot be said of the 
architecture at Bidar as it evolved during the remaining days 
of the dynasty^ The pavtlHon known as the Rangin Mahal 
itsdf looks insigniiicaiit compared to the grand palace of the 
Sultans nearby^ and its rather hideous wooden brackets, 
which, by the way^ arc bad mpies of the brackets in old 
Chalukyan temples^ its very low doors and small rooms arc 
puny compared to the Bahmani palaces and pavilions and 
still more puny compared to the architiscture as it evolved 
later at Bijapur and Ahmadnagar* No doubt there is **the 
grand display of the old tjfe and mother-of-pearl wwk'^ and 
the design the most beautiful and elegant fioml and 
calligraphical devices***® but the whole mimbU b petty and 
"vision” has not got the depth which would has^e made the 
ornamentation really worth while^ The tTcmcndpus contrast 
which IS apparent between the expansiveness and loftiness of 
the ideal as embodied In the Madrasah a fesv furlongs off 
and the so-called Shah Nasbin^ or the Royal Sst buiUby the 
Baridb testifes to the great gutf between the two ideals. 

The Bahmanis had in fact ceased to effect the common 
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life of tht people loQg beronc their Hnal extinctiQH ai a dy- 
imty. The culture which wat 10 take the place of the 
Bahmoni culture wraa multi-centric and there ^cere marked 
difTcrences tn the jhap^ it took at Ahmadnagar^ Berar, Bidar 
Bjjapur and Gokonda. , There waj^ however^ at least one 
trait which was cpmmofi to all these ceatres of the cultures 
of the Deccan^ and that was the vigom us admixture of Hindu 
ideas everywhere. Thus the work which Tlroz Shah had 
started a' century earlier was to sec ita ftil&lmenc in the five 
states which were to take the place of the great edifice the 
Bahmanis had helped to erects 


NOTES 

Full name m 430 as well as in an inscription on 
5yedu*s-Sadat"s spring at Bidar^ for which see E^igr. 
Indit-Mosi^ *955-^*61 p. 10* 

2* It is related by F#r. I. 374 that whenever^ the Sultan 
w'auted more money than was given to him by Amir 
Barid he was told that the whole of the Deccan was 
under the authority of the Governors, and what was 
le^ as ihe King^s domain w^as not sufficient for keeping 
up the emblems of royalty^ 

3« The position of Sultan Mahmud and hb even more 
unworthy successors was something like that of the 
Raja of Satara during the latcr.part of the eighteenth 
century who had no political power left to him but 
was regarded as the centre of a big Maratha Confc* 
deracy, 

4. Mahmud bomj 875/1471; Fff. I* 350* The printed 
edition of Afwah 111 . 116, says that *^Sycd Khalifa” 
was on his left. This is evidently wrongs and there b 
a pro^biUty that the learned editor has read jj ^ LL 
for , 
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5. Thus in Bur* If, 176^ callis Qatim a Circassionp 
It is noticeable that party alignments^ instead of 
being based on certain principles, are now taldtig a 
purely personal turn. For this see ako section I of 
this chapter, 

6. Tt is interesting to note that Mahmud Gawane's faio- 
gropher, Mulb *Abdu'l-Karim Hamadani^ ivho is 
said to be buried beside the martyr tiimseif at Bldar, 
was present at the ceremony; Ffr, I, 361. 

7. AAcnt- III, 116, giviH the prolKible reason. It is 
interesting to compare this tradinon of entering 
the capita) without feudal levies wiih the practice in 
RcpiibUcan Rome when the ' “fmperium^' of an 
^^Lnperator” or commander terminaled outside the 
wails oT the city. The first to break this time- 
honoured rule was Julius Caesar, and by so doipg he 
cut at the root of repubiicanisni in Italy, 

8. Thus in Fif. L 363, 

9. Malik Ahmad the avowed son of Maljk Hasan Nizam- 
u”l-Mu]k^ was reputed to be the son of Muhammad 
Shah Laahtari by a pretty Brahmin girl; it is said 
that the boy was given over to Aialtk Hasan accord- 
ding to the dictates of certain astrologers. Hafi Iqtim 
63; Bur, 168. These stories were probably fabricated 
to give a geoeaiogy to the d^cendants of the Malik 
Ahmad who became King of Ahmadnagar. See also 
Ftr. II* 93. 

IOf J^er- I, 3^5^ 

11* Ftr . I, 363, 3641 But . 135; MmL tIL i 1 7. 

12. Fir* I, 364* 

13. AD this shows that party loyalties were disappearing 
and giving place to the purest setfUh motives^ 

14. Thus in Ferisbta. Tab. 43 1 p says that t£ was ^Adil JTAan 
who sent word to the King that the isobles had rebel- 
od at the instance ofOastuni’l-Mtilk. He goes on lo 
say that the King himseEf proceeded eastward and 
defeated the rebels at Rajahmumlri. 

15- Fir. L 365; Bur. 135. 
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16, But. 137 ; Ffl-. T. 365. While gping thiough the few 

yc^ Di Nkamu'l-Mulk’i auieiidericy one; 13 rorced to 
ciroEiiradt it with Mahmud long ieadrrsbip^ 

Mahmud refused to fly even when hh life was in 
imminent danger while Nizamu^l-Mulk called hh 
son from Junair in full force when he thought he was 
helpless at the capital During the five years of 
Nlzajxiu^l-Mulk^s ascendency he managed to alienace 
not only the Turks but the Habashis and Dakhnis as 
well, and even those who be thought, were hii fHends, 
hit him and hit him hard when they bad their chance. 

17, Ftr, as above. 

18. Bur* 135. 

19. Fit- 1. 365. 

so. Thus m Ftr ; Mmi. says he was a ATAurasaiii^ 

^1. Sultan the progenitor of the 

8hahl dynastyi wa$ One of those wlio saved the | 
Sultan’s life that day. Tarikh-i Shahi^ Mss. 37, 
Mj^ a. M. Siddi qi say s i n his TdriM-z CoBtunda§ so« • 
ifiaT 11 was occasibn tKaf he was giwfiTR^^tWE 

of Qutbu^lMulkp but evidently it was not as is 
proved from the very next page^ ai. Bur.., 149. says 
that the title was granted at Jamkhandl after Bahadur 
Gilani had been defeated by the King. 

The Palace on the Shah Burj atlU exists and at present 
houses the District Treasury. 

22. MmtL III. 12a, 

33. Ffr. I. 366, 

24. Bur- [41* 

25. t4t ; MunL III. 136. 

BaUcunda in the Nizamabad districtp Hyderabad 
State ig^s,^ 78*20* E* 

26. Bur. J43, 144, that the battle was fought a year 
before the lUngS deaths but this is very unlikely. 
Moreover Qasiin Barid had died long before, 

Deont* about 36 miles north west of Btdar. 

27* 11 ,93, says that Mahmud Gawan had given 

these forts tn chaise of the Maratha chieftains ^'In 
whom he pbced hm rebanec.’* Shirntri^ the hiU fort 
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ovcf-Iookifig Jundi-p. in the Poona districi; 19^ N,j 
73 ^ 55 * E. 

2S- Thro in F^r. Bur. 175, says that Ahmad smi by 
the Sultan to pacify the Konkan territory. Moreover 
^ur. 190^ aveis that the title was ^ranUd to Ahmad on 
the minister's death- 

Dandarajpurit now called Jajijirai fcinueriy capital of 
the state of that name, now included in the Eoixibay 
State; 73® E* 

39. Fff* IL 94, 

50. -Wiuit* III* 1S4. 

3T* #iif* t88. The whole series of epbadQ is obscure and 
the sequence of event different in Feriihta and 
Btirhan. 

32. Nadiru'i-Zamani in Bur. 193 ; F^. IL 94 has 
Bahadurn'z-Zainanj which is a wrong construction 
and perhaps unlikely, 

33, Fit. II. 95 ; Bar . 195. 

34- II- 95 - 

Qadirabadf near Jafna in the Aurangabad district^ 
Hyderabad State ’ 19051* 17&56* E* 

Poiarit Headquarters of a laluqa in Aurangabad 
district, Hyderabad States 19*28* N., 75*24’ E* 

35. y Bat tie of Grove'^; Fef* II. 95. F«r. IL 98* says that 
itw'aiin 900/1495 that Ahmadna^r uns founded 
while Nlzamu’LMulk was proceeding to Bjdar to 
help Qutbu/l-Mult and the Sultan against Yusuf 
*Aail, Sec bdow, 

Ahmadnagar founded in 895/1490 ; AfA*a$yu*l-Umafa 
IIIj 906. Pdtkapur on the rite of Ahmadnagar, 

Jiar Ghatf in the Akatkot State; 17*39’ N*, E* 

36. Flrr. I* 368, 

37. Date in Ftr. IL 98* Ffr, IL 4- says that Qasim Barid 
really wanted to get hold of Bljapur somehow* Stwtll 

Aijengar, p, 231^ put this down under 1492* 
FerUhtfl says that the name of the general command-^ 
mg the Vijayanagar fortes was *"Temraj” but it may 
well be the result of miicing his name up with the boy 
ruler of Vijayanagar. 
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41. 

43 ^ 

44 * 


45 ^ 

46. 


47- 


48. 


49* 

50. 


51- 

53- 

54- 


Thcsc tcrricori« must have been in a fluid state and 
con^tantLy chaogmg hands owing to the weakness or 
rather^ absence of C^nttal Govomment- For Bahadur^ 
see below. 

Fef. II, 5. Fer, quotes a work *Adilmmah that the 
battle took place at Naldrug and that NizamuU^Mulk 
was not present on the occasion. A!so F'fr. II. ^ 63 . 
Fer. 11. 7 j says that the battle took place either at 
Bidar or at N^drug. 

T^b. 433. 

Fet* L 3bfl« F&nhala, Fort on the spin of a chain of 
hills, now in Kolhapur State, i6''48" N. 74“o8' E. 
Coniinissariat, of Gtfarai^ ^04. 

Thus La Fir. I. 368; 432 has twenty shipi. The 

date given is S^, but this is evidently wrong, as the 
Bahadur's offer of surrender which was later, was re^ 
ceived in theroy^ camp on ao-7.898* 

The actual letter Is produced in Bur. 147 and in Fer, 
I, 368 with slight variations. 

Fer, Ih 80, TiflA. 43a says that Kamal ITAan was sent 
by land and Safdar iTAan by sea, though 1 . S&S, 
calb both **Bahmani admirals.** 

Fff. IL 8. 

Bur, 149, however^ says that the title of QutbuT-Mtilk 
and the jagir were graDtcd after the defeat ofBahadur 
GilanL. Sm above note 21. 

ThA. 141. 

ThusFff. I, 3%; Ta&, has 25.7.899/24,4.1492- The 
name of the envoy ts given in TaA. 434* where it b 
related that the hcir^apparent was l>orQ ^^outJtde the 
walls of Mlr^h*^ Bur- [49^ gives the name of Bona. 
After his defeat Bona^ who was a Hindu chief, was 
reedved in the royal presence and greatly honoured. 


Bicn 152. 

Date in Bur- 153; rest front Fer. 1 .370, 

Fir. IL 99- 

Fif, 1 . 8, saya that he wished to become "lord of coin¬ 
age** like others, but as we will sec later, nor one of 
these rulers ever coined money. It is also doubtful if 
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62. 


^ 3 * 

64* 


Daslur had bis A^Autba read as Femhta a^ bis 
knowledge of aumiiiiiadcs If always favlty, 
jffwf, L 37 J. 

On I, 37J, Fit. saya that the battle was fought at 
Gangawati. ivbile on tl» 9, he says that It was fonghi 
at ALaiKl^ It is interesting to note the oflfiee of Qazi 
'nAskar hcre^ as he was originally a Turkjsb Oflicer 
corresponding to tbc English Lord Cbaocellort and 
under the Qanun Namah of Muhammad he svaa 
given a seat to the left of Sadr^i A^zam. The mention 
of this office at Gulbarga perhaps reminds one of the 
claims of the ^Adil Sbabis tp have been descended 
from the Sultans of Turkey, See Dc la Jonquiere, 
Hhlairi di r Empm Oii&maftej, 11 , 119, 

Fir. I. 372. 

Fer, III 176, 

Biff. 158, 

K. Aiy nagar, Sourm e/ ViJ^^gsr Hbtciy^ % 106, 

quoting tbe Tclugu poem^ Varahapuraoam and Pari* 
]a tapaiiaranamu. 

Bani^j], c!^-fiV.| 315* 316. 

Kozilkenda in Mahbubnagardistrietj Hyderabad State:^ 
16*45’ N.^ 77 ^ 47 * E. 

Dr. Sreenivasachar, HisU»y of \i^arangnlt in Hyderabad 
Arch* ^$ 34 ~ 33 t P* 33 * The learned autbor*s 

theory of the indendty of Sarang Kh^n with Shitab 
iTAan seems baseless. On p. 34 there seemi to be 
too much tfaeorisng about Sitapati being the Hindu 
name^^ of Saiang JTAaru 
See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ 133- 
flar* 157, S. and A. puts this e?cp(d]tioa down to 1492. 

Banerjj^ Op-iiL fCondapatti must have been tn the 
hands of Krishna T 3 wa Kaya on May 4^ 151&P the 
date of an inseripdon recording the grant of land by 
the Vijayanagar Governor; see Ifj^mbadArcL Rep. 
*934-35 Pi 3li Aiyangaj, of Vtjaj^^gnf fFs- 

140^ There is a story that Krishna Deva Raya 
advanced to Bidar itself and razed its fortlhcatioiu, 
but there is no evidence to prove it and may be 
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regarded as groundless; moreover there Is, of coarse, 
no mark of razing ofthe fortrlicatjam at alL The , 
episodes connected with Krishna Deva Raya's conRici ' 
with Sultan Q,uU Qiitbu'l-Mulk are very obscure, 
dincrjDlipSite of ancient ~Bndd!iist remains, in (he 
Guntur district, Madras Province, 16040* N,, ^33* E, 
Fratap Rudra of OrisUt *496-1539- 

65. But, 156, 159; Munt. IlL 12^ 

66. Ftr, n> 176, says thatQasim had his /TAutbah read at 
Ossa, Qandhar and Udgir, but this is even more un¬ 
likely than the so-called JrAuthaiu at Junair and else¬ 
where, With the Sultan in his grips time and again 
it was surely not necessary 10 ijenate the sympathy 
of the “Friends of the Crown’* for a mere show. 

67. Thus in .Bur. 161 and fer. 1 * 373 ; 

9,14, 916 is no doubt the correct date for Yusuf‘Adil's 
death as his chronogram reads J iU dUUj-i aJilU’ l-i^ 

(“Says that the just Emperor is no mere.") 

68. There is an evident misprint in the Hyderabad edition 
o£ Burhan-i-Ma’asir, 161, where it is rebted that 
Fathu'Hah's territories were restored to 'Alau'd-din 
in 906; of course this should be 916, 

Gg. Bar. 164. 
yo. Aiunt- III,' tag; 

yt. Bur, i6(; 163. ' 

73. flitr. 166, says he was then barely 37 years 2 months 
old. Ferishta, I., 374, says that he reigned for 35 
yean and twenty days but thb is evidently wrong as 
Muhammad II died dcSoitely On 3.3.867 and count¬ 
ing from there to 4.13,024 it makes 36 years, to 
months, 4,12,934 H,, fails on 6.12.1518 C. not on 
36,13.1518 (as King has computed In hb Hiila^ 0/ 
tfu Sahmatti tfpinsly); see SwttU aad Aiyaagar, 242. 
Of ccurne Sewell is entirely wrong in putting down 
18,22.1517 as the dale of Mahmud's death in his d 
Ftrgofitn Empirt, 113* 810.304, says that Mahmud 
died on 20.12.9124 which seems incorrect by a few 
days. 
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73, /ilf/'. 1.374; Tsi, 436, 

74, ThiAiB. Haft Iqtimj 62. Spoliation of the Throne, 

fff. L 365,367. , , 

75, It is reroarkahle that the throniclcs composed ai 
> V Delhi Like MuniaJbAabu’l Lubab do not them by 

i royal titles^ 

76, For an cpitotnised account of the religious influences 
at work in the attempted Portuguese conquest of 
India, see E. M. Pope, India in Poriusu£ii 

Goa, 1937, pages 3<J ffi 

77, Cofrunissariat^ fUstorj of Gujarat^ 545. 

78, Thus Mahmud Gawan, Riyaz* **> * wazir, ?dvi;H 180. 
Albuquerque, Viceroy, 1509-1518. 

79, Fir* II.» however aaya ihai the Fortti^cae had already 
arrived at Goa in the time of Yusul *Adil and had 
then put '‘"all the inhabitants*^ to the s^vord, but 
Yusuf had then managed to recapture the town. 
Sewell says that the second capture took place on 
1*3,1510, i.e.f a day later than the date given by 
Ferishta. 

80, Commitsariat^ 345* Bribery and coirupdcHii, Fir*, 
Iht 14* 

81, Fff* IIh 95. 

&2- ll.ji 14* 

83. A good account of the arrival of Portuguese and 
later events will be found in Dunham, Hittarj of 
Spain md Foriugal, quoted in His(orian^s HistOfy of th* 
World X, 479 ff. 

84^ There were of course lapses, thus after Kamal Jf^an 
Dakhanj's murder at Bijapur the regent Puaji 
JIT^tun issued a declaration that henceforward 
Bijapur was to be a "MHfAai State/* 

85* jtiimf* nr* 104 says that this occurred io 

when messengers were sent to Yusuf *Adil and Fathul- 
lah 'Imadu'UMulk; Frr, I., 367, says that what 
was done was that the name of the king was 
TcmovEai frotn the Mutbah. J^qf* 170 says that 
^Imadu^PMulk had his AAutbah read in 935/f5.^9j. 
follow^ by Malik Band and then by Nizair^l-Mulk. 
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This ikat thii embicia of ^^indepeitdence,*’ 

virasnot adopted in the time of SuJtaa Stlahmud by 
these nobles^ 

86 . 3 ^ 7 :. 

87. Fir^ 11. gj. Fit, I. 373 sayi that Qiiibii^hMulh \ 

dropped the king’s name from the jt^utbah hut ^ 

condoticd to send a tribute of 5|000 buns to the 
Sultan every mpfith# 

88. Fir. IL 95. 

89- FofJMinKfi and sikkah as marks of soverdgQty see 
Qureshij A^minislTadm of iht Sulionaie of Delhi, p. 70. 

90 . But. igo, 304- 

91. Epigr^ /fid* AftfJ** 1915-16, p- 27. 

It may be noticed that Yustif ^Adil and his three 
immediate juccesaors are buried at Gogi in the Gub 
bar^ district Dear the mortal remains oF Yusuf 
^Adil's preceptor^ Shaikh Jalalu^d'dm Mahamniad^ 
alias, Chanda Hnsaini (died io.0*B5&/5*8.i454) and 
that their graves have no inscription wl^tever except . 
the Ones w^ch have recently been affixed there at 
the instance of the Hyderabad Govcnmient. Sec i ' 
Epig. t9i5-J®- P* 5* 

92. Mm. Arch. Surrey of t/idia, 49 (Bljapnr Inscrip¬ 

tions) p* 26, Inscriptions No, 3256 on JTAvt^ja 
Sunbul’ft mosque; this b dated Shuhar San 918= 
9^5^1517, and records the bestowal of the tiitc "of 
•AdiTirAStn to the mier. For Shuhur San and its J 
comparative tables sec the same pp. 93-102. Dr- I 
Nazhn observes that the Shuhar San, or the Hijri 
solar year probably started in 743/134* or 744/1344 
and txgan id May, nr else with the accession of 
IsmaSl Multh in 745. The year was confined to the 
South. In the North it was Akbar the Great who 
created the Fasli or Solar Hijri era by calling 993 
Lunar Hijrii 993 Solar Hijri or Faali and beginning 
the new calouladon as from 29*3*993 which fell on 
31-5 15^5- It reason that the modem 

Fasli year in vogue in certain parts of India b wrong 
by 993/56 or about years. See Abnl-Fadh Akktt 
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Mamat Lui^kaow iS8i, VqL II, pp. 9,10*14* laicrip^ 
tiona No. 335 (p. ^6) and 439 (p^ 47) caiJ the ruler 
Ibrahim 'Adil Shah and arc dated 945/15391 »o 
the ‘‘indcpcndancc'" must have been ^‘dcclaried'" about 
1944/1539. Thii^ was noticed perhaps for the first 
time by Dr. Nadm on p* € and 1 was later reminded 
lofitby Mr* Kj&waja Muhammad Ahmad, Curator 
of the Hyderabad Museum* 

93. 170. 

94, Ffr. II. 9. 

95- Thf Book rf Duorto Barbosa^ Hakluyt Society* Londotti 
Intr.*^ Ixiii. The original word used by &rb09a for 
Musi tens b Maras and for Hindus gmiios^ Longworth 
Dames has rather arbitrarily translated gentias as 
^heathens'; In the quotation, hoivevcr, 1 have preferr¬ 
ed to retain the original gintios- 
•Eojarcs*; At^ a^'s-Sar^^whip. 

96. Fifr* I. 371. 

97. Date in Mmi. laS* Bitr. ^59 says ihat the GvjI War 
occurred in 909/1504 but Fer* L 372 and 11 . 9 put the 
innovadon in 910/1^5* 91 1 seems to be a correct date 
as it coifictded with the attempt of Yusuf ^Adil to 
introduce the Isna'ashari AAutbah at Bijapur. Date 
ofYusuf ^AdiTs convenion* For* II* i i. 


98. Fir. 1* 372. For the Sbj^ice iufluence in the Sahmani 
kingdom and the pznbabihty that Mahmud Gawan 
svas himsdf a follower of that doctrine* see SherwanJ* 
Mahmud Gawott^ p. 195^ n. 36* Yusuf only attempted 
to declare what must already have been the belief of 
a fairly large rniiiority of the popnlaiinn. Tlie 
struggle is significant as it was perhaps the first time 
, in the history oflndla that a war was fought for the 
I sake of Religion. Such becaine a common occurrence 
later in Eutem, but my reading is that however much 
religion wm brought to a fore by interested polidcians 
in E nd la, It was entirely for pci^nal gains that actual 
wars were fought* 

Here it must be mentioned that Yusuf 'AdiFs Shi^ism 
was of a very moderate and tolerant type, and Ftt. 
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II, II, is explicit tliat he would never allow aay one 
to decry any JTAalife, with the result that ^^thtre wna 
complete harmony between the Sunnis and the 
Shi'ah'" at Bljapur. 

99* ""He was so much puffed up with the pride and 
insolence that even the bright sun seemed a mere 
speck to him-"^ The line in which help is imoked 
from *Ali is the following, as In Ftr. I* 374. 

^ ^'>*1 J f-iti jJ 

AX* 

“I have fallen into the Sea of Grief* and innumerable 
wav» are rolling over me' 

O ^Ali how long will I have to go on beating the 
water with my hands and feet i** 

The Bahmanis from Firo2 onward were no doubt 
Sunnis but leant towards what is sometimes turned, 
fei/^VuTR^ the doctrine that the first three ^Aalilas may 
have been correctly installed but ^Ali was anperior to 
them in many ways. 

100, jRfr* J, 372, 377, The episode is mentioned sbghtly 
difTercntly in Bur. 160, but the casentials are identicaL 
lot. Shah Isma*]] Safkwi, Shah of Persia, 

5 bi"ism declared State religion of Iran, 1502^ Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, I526“i537. 

102. Il«, 18,19. Here as ebovhere in the Deccan, 

mean^ Persian. 

103. Inscriptions, Afon, ^rrA. SuFm India, No. 49, pp*. 47 
and 38. Dr. Nazim^s reference, p. 6. 

Isma"il *Adih 1516-1534; Mallu ^Ad ih 1534-1535: 
Tbrahtm *Adil 1535^1557, ^ 

104^ Vazdani, AnHgmtm qf Bidnr, p. 14^ 


CHAPTER t3 
The Last Stack 
7 . 13 . *5ia- 1538 

PEiiSPEcnyE 

Wc have dealt with the Political History of the bter 
Bahinanis as far as the death of Shihabu*d^ia Muhmud^ 
and as has already been noticed^ that history is confined 
mainly to the history of Bidar and a few miles round. 
Although theoretically the whob expanse of territory com¬ 
prised in the dominions of Bijaptir, Ahmactnagar^ Bcrar^ 
Ossa and Qandhar^ and Tilangana properi was part of the 
Bahmani kingdom^ the immediate sway of the Sultan was 
confined to his personal domains which had gradually receded 
almost to a Dullity. We have purposely refrained from 
giving details of what was happening in ihe outlying territo¬ 
ries as they really belong ta the Individual histories of the 
rising states in the nothernj western and ccstero territories 
of the Bahmani State. But before going any further to 
describe the end of the Kingdom itself it is better to pause 
and glance rapidly at what tvas happening outside the 
immediate vicinity of the capiiali in order to estimate the 
correct environment of the last scions of a once great dynasty^ 
Wc have already traced the fortunes of the Portuguese 
up to the oaptuTCi loss and recapture of Goa and the final 
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iKsion of the icmwiry by *Adil of Bijapur in 1514, 

In the immediate south a great power had risen in the 
pmod of Krishna Deva Raya^ perhaps the greatest w^Treign 
of Vijayanagar, who succeeded his brother Vira Narasimha 
in the Middle of 1509 aod rule for twenty years/ While 
ihe Babioanl kingdom was fast going dotvn an almost verti¬ 
cal slope and the newly formed states were measuring 
strength against each othcTj Vijayanagar in the person of 
Krishna Deva Raya was increasing in power step by step. 
Almost immediately after he w-as crowned m the Great Hall 
at VJjayanagar in 1510, the Portuguse Viceroy^ Alubuqucrqui: 
sent a special embassy with Father Luis as its h^dj asking 
the Raya to make common cause against Bijapur and the 
ally of the MusUmsj the Zamorin of CaLkutp but that 
embassy did not achieve the purpose for which it was aeni^ 
and Father Luis w^as murtfered/ 

It has already been noticed hnw Krishna Deva Raya had 
forced the Bahmanis to cede Ralchur and MugaU and the 
Gajapads to dear off from the cast coast lo^vns. There were 
two men, however^ who proved loo much of a match for the 
stalwart Vjjayaimgar rulcr^ i. e-, Yustif ^Adil of Bijapur^ and 
Q,utbu 1 *Mulkj Governor of Tilangaua, We read of frequent 
scufBes between Yusuf* Ad 11 and Krislina Deva Raya in w'hicb 
the latter was not always victorious^ and Qutbu’UMuUc seem^ 
to have got better of the sautherner in the east as we hndi 
him endowing some viltagei near KondapalLi and Bezwada 
for a charitable purpose in 1524, showing thai he must have 
reconquered these parts before that year/ 

This rapid glance at cvenU in the west, south and cast 
would go to prove one (blng more than all else, and it is the 
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Tact that the Bahmani Sultan was more or less nut of the 
picture. ShihabnM-din Klahmud was, as we have seen, 
r^rdeef as the pivot of the kingdom while he livedj and his 
name waa used for Ending a moral backing by all the great 
ficfholders during their endless feuds; but the Sultan himseir 
ceased to have any power whatsoever towards the end of his 
reign* and the mlera of Bijapur, Gniconda and Ahmadnagar 
carried on campaigns of conquest on their own account. The 
position of the Bahmani Sultan was no more than that of a 
rot faintant even In Mahmud^s rdgOj and as time passed, 
people outside Bidar ceased to take any notice of him. With 
hiahmud^s death the Bahmani Sultan became a complete 
nonentity as will now be seen* 

Ahmed IV 

7.13.1518^15*12.1530 

Amir Barid was so powfffu! at the capital that he would 
have usurped the throne himself and thus forestalled the act 
of his descendants^ but he was wise enough to foresee 
that whatever power he might have at Bidar, he w^as no 
match for the great Gerholders who had set up their abode 
at BijapUTj Ahmadtiagar and el^where. It ^vas Tnainty for 
this reason that he put Mahmud's son^ Ahmad, on the 
thnoDe* Ahmad Shah w^as* however, in the closest grips of 
hLt prime minister* for Amir Barid was careful not only that 
he should not leave the palace but be ac tuUy set about to 
spoil his life and morals* for it is said that he ordered that no 
commoner should reach the Sultan's presence except dancers 
and musicians*^ 

I Up to Mahmud Shah^s death Qiiibij’i-Mu[k used to send 
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a considerable amount of money to the Sultan by vh^ay of 
butCi but when be saw that the nm Sultan was too weak 
e^TH to be a pat^n In the game of politics, he ceased to send 
lil% piihka^ and the new Sultan was forced to break up 
the ancient crown of the Bahpianbj^ worth fifteen lacs of 
rupees,* and sell the in order to provide himself with 

the means of ease and pleasure, When Amir Barid heard 
this, he flew into a rage, and had a number of those wbohad 
arranged the sale killed, opcciaJly w hen he found that the 
crown jewels had already been exported elmrhere. The 
puppet Sultan then sent word to his brothcr-indavi/, Ismael 
'^Adil of fiijapur, complaining to him of the harsh treatment 
cfhis minister;, and fima*il sent him costly presents in reply. 
But tiefore these presents could reach the capital ihc Sultan 
was dead. This was on 4,1.927/15*12-1520,* 

■AtAu'D-DiN Shah 
28.12.1520 - 5 3*1533 

Amir Barid’i wiah to become King wai rekindled with 
Ahmad^a death and it is related how some of the minister'a 
friends actually petitioned him to wear the crown,^ hut again 
courage failed him* and after pondering over the situation 
for a fortpJghc he put the crown on the head of Ahmad^s son 
‘AlaudM-din, on [ 7* 1.927/28.12.1520.* The new Sultan 
was different from his father and grandfather, for he w^as 
'"wise and courageous'* and shunned wine and pleasure as 
he fully realised that both his father and grandrathcr had, in 
a wayj been ruined by intcrmpcrance. He called Amir 
Barid to his preseuce and told him that his father had over- 
indulged in immoral pleasures, but he had made up his mind 
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to remain sober and was wilLin^ to take part in affairs of 
state* So he begged him either to free him from the shack¬ 
les of secret service men who siiSbcated die very life out of 
him, or else that he should be allowed to proceed to Mecca 
and end his life there. On thb Amir Barid freed him^ 

^Alau^d-dln was too shrewd or too foolish to be Content 
with his lot and he began to conspire to put an end not only 
to the Ufe of Amir Barid hut also do away with the whole 
Baridi tribe. He did not know the hold the minister had on 
the aff^rs of state, and it was not long before the conspiracy 
leaked out and the partisans of the Sultan were all tortured 
to death. The Sultan himself was dethroned on 17*1 
5.3.1523 after having been a puppet sovereign for two lunar 
years and three months** 

WaUVu\“LAH 
5*3.1523—15^6, 

Amir Barid now put Sultan Mahmud^s son, WaJjyuldah, 
on the throneJ* Waliyu’l^lah tried to become free of the 
net drawn around him with the result that he was imprisoned 
in his own zanana and lived on the “^bread and dothes^" 
provided to him fay bis master, the Mayor of the Palace*** 
Possibly in order to be linked with the royal house Amir 
Barid married the pretty Bibi Sitli, Ahmad^s widow, who 
must now' have been Just twenty-three.Amir Barid was 
now a royal kinsman and was free to enter the banana apart¬ 
ments of the palace, and being infatuated with the Queen 
herseif who now appeared before hUn, began to make love 
to her,i> This must naturally have lead to protests from 
the poor Sultan, with the mult that about the beginiung of 
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93311526 the Sultan ^ras poisoned after ‘'^reigning” for ihrec 
years 

Tltis is what was happcnini^ at Bidar, In other parts of 
the Deccan the Bahmanl tradition continued^ and al¬ 
though there could have been po practical influence of the 
Crown left at BIjapur, we And Ibrahim sdll calling himself 
a mere Wa^ir or minister of ^Badshah 1pValiyu*Idah* Jn 
931^1525 and 932/[526 in an inscription commemorating 
the erection of a mosque and a tablet aflixed to an 'Ashur- 
JtAanah at Sagar.*^ 

KausivY-cah 

1526-1530 

The last "king* of the House of Bahman Shah was Wallyu^l* 
lah*s brother KalimiiM-lah** who was now put on the throne 
but was closely guarded by bis warder Amir Bar id. A new 
political force had now appeared on the Indian horizon in the 
person of Zahitu"d-din Muhammad Babar who had defeated 
Ibrahim Lodi on the plain of Fanlpat on 10.7 .#32/32.4.1526^ 
and now practically all the Deccan potcntaiesj i^e-^ the rulers 
of Bijapuri Ahmadnagar, Berar and Burhanpur sent their 
envoys to Delhi offering congratulations to ihe 
conqueror,*^ Kalimu^J-lah also wrote to Babar offering him 
Berar and Daulatabad {provinces which he no longer con- 
iroltcd) if he would help him in throwing off the Baridl 
yokeJ® The newTt, however, leaked out and fearing hbiife 
was in danger the Sultan fled to Bijapur in 934/1538. Feeling 
how'ever, that he was not welcome even at Isma'il^s capital 
he thought U prudent to leave for Ahmadnagar. He was at 
first received well by Burhan Nizam'l-Mulk w^ho thought 
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that he could use him for the eventual conquest of Bidur. 
Burhan was so considerate to the Sultan that he made him 
sit on the throne and actually stood with folded hands before 
him. But he was advised tha t if he repeated his homage it 
would cut at the root of his own prestige and loosen discU 
pltne, i^ith the result that Burhan never again called 
KalimuM'lah to him in open court. 

We are only told that Kalimu’I-lah soon breathed his last 
at Ahmadnagar and that either he died a natural death or 
was poisoned and that his coffin was brought to Muhammad- 
abad'Bidar. His mortal remains lie in a lowly tomb in the 
same line as the resting places of his glorious ancestors.11 
win, however, be interesting to find Out the actual date of 
the ea unction of the dynasty and incidentally to know the 
lufluence with the name of Bahman exercised on ihc mind 
of the great and the small people right up to the end. 

It is a well'known fact that numismatic evidence often 
comes to the rescue of a student of history who might be 
confronted with the difi^cu I tics of chronological sequeuce. 
Kalimu^l'lah is said to have left Bidar for good in 
bm we possess coins struck in his name as late as 942 and 
943/^53^ and i537» the Sultan must have stayed at 
Ahmad nagar for a number of years* Of course instances are 
to be round elaewhem of coins bring struck in the name of a 
sovereign and lindiiig currency years after his death,^' and 
had it not been for two remarkable inscriptions at Bijapur, 
the sum^ might have been regarded with suspision. The 
first inscription is that fixed outside the wall of the citadel 
rclerlng to the capture of Mudgal by “Majlis*i Rafi‘ *Adi| 
JTAao. The inscriplitin is without a date but we are aware 
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ihat it was after 1529, probably ifl 1530, that litna'i] 'Adil 
captured the Doab including Mudgal from Achyuta Hava 
who had succeeded his father Krishna Det-a Raya as ruler of 
Vijayanagar. The other tablet is fixed to a ruined wall neat 
JTAvyaja Sumbul’s mosque whieh is dated 943/1537 (i- 
date of the coins referred to above) and where the fourth ruler 
of Bijapur is simply callcd**MajliS'i Rafi' *Adil ATSan. ** The 
fact that the ruler of Bijapur should be calling himself Majlis-i 
Rafi^ (the title granted to him by Kalimu’l-lah’s father Mah¬ 
mud Shah) rtghi up to the exact date of the last coin strude 
in Kalimu’l-lah’s name is, to say the le^t. very significant. 

This leads us to two other inscriptions at Bijapur both of 
one on a bastion inside the south gateway of the 
citadel where the ruler is called *’Majlls-t Rafi' Ibrahim 'Adil 
JTAan^'' and that on the 'Idgah where the title gianied hy tlic 
Bahmani Sultan is finally cast off and the ruler is called “Ibra¬ 
him ‘Adil Shah.’*" Tliesc two imcriplions go to prove almost 
conclusively that the person whom Ibrahim regarded as his 
liege lord was living in &+3/i537 but must have died in or 
Iwfore 945, i. c., some time about 944/1538.“ There is also 
the probability that not finding the political atmosphere of 
Ahmadnagar congenial to him, Kalimu'l-Iah may have 
moved on to Bijapur again and may have died there.** 

On Kalimu'l-lah’s death his son llhamu’l-lab knew that 
Bidar was not the place for him, so he proceeded to Mecca 
in disguise never tO return." Thus ended the Bahmani 
dynasty after ruling over the Deccan for one hundred and 
ninety one solar years, giving place ton number of succession 
States some of which struggled on for another hundred and 
fifty years to be otasorbed finally in the MugAal Empire. 
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fcishna Dev-a Raya, succMdcd his brother, VIra 
Narasiroha, m 150^9 and ruled till 1539 when he was 
miTOdf stiemded by hia brother, Achyuta rT53Q>ied.2l 
The Musbms and Zamann, KrLthna Ayyar, Thr 

‘938; Krishia Ayyar, 
in A/tf/aiar (Transactions of the Indian History 
Coopess, ig+t, Hyderabad, p. 37il, ^ 

Sewell and Aiyangar, op, cil. 

A/tud., in, 133. 

Four lacs of Hons; Fer., L 374. 

Ruled 9 years t moatfi acoordine to Fer.. 1 . i-jj and 
one year eight months accordJng^o 

Sto^ther*'^*’' Mahmud’s successors 

in* 133, 

Pfr* I* 378, 

Ibid* 

Not 'AlauM-dip’s holtur a® in F^r,, nor his oKsia as 
in Afunr. III. 136. His coins are precise as to his 
*** Speight, 6 p. oi,, Jslamie Cultwte, 1035, 

p, 3^4* voji 

Obt, -b>JI 

oLisLJl 

p. ao, where theparen^gc 

A^U. j (jU Fir., I, 378, 

la. She was betrothed to Ahmad in 903/1407 at the age 
sec previous chapter. ™ ‘•S' 

SiM ‘hat he actually married the 

Sultanah and put an end to the Sultan’s life, but this 

, SI? with tlie Queen was not 

possible without her being divorced by ha husband. 
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Tab, 431 says that he married the queen after 
Waliyu'Hah^s death. 

14, Period of rule m ^'er. Sir Wolseh^ Haig, Cambwidgt 
Histoiy af India, HI, 902, haa given the folLowing 
dates of the last four ^hmani Sultans: Aitniadj 924* 
927 H; ‘Alau’d-din» 927-28 Hj Waliyu'l-bh, 928-931 
H; Kalimu’l-Iah, 931^34 H, The whole of the 
volume is, however, entirely devoid of footnotes, and 
in thorny matters tike this the reader has to rely 
implicitly on the subjective predilection of the author. 
As wilt be seen 1 have not contented myself with 
but based my conclu«on on the authorities that 
w'e possess. 

As regards the dale of the end of Waltyu'l-lah’s rule, 
Dr. Yazdani says {£?«. fitdo-Mad., i 93 t- 3 ai P- 
footnote 2] that it appears _ Kalimu'Wah'a 932 H. 
coins were struck during Waliyu'Mah’s lifetime as a 
measure of threat when the Sultan seemed restive. 
But on that very page he deciphers the inscription on 
the ‘Ashur A'Aanab at far off Sagar which U dated 

f 33 and where Waliyu'ldah is declared King by 
brabim ‘Adil who is called a ''mloiiter” of the 
crown. We have from Ferishta that Watlyul-lah 
was dethroned after reigning for three years, and 
this brings, us to the ennimencenmt of 931 j so there 
is no question of threat or any discrepancy whatever. 
15. BfiigT. iKdo-MaiL, 1931-32, pp. 19 and 2o. 
i 5 . A/ufl/., T II, 137, calls him .Ahmad's son and Ftr. I, 
376 calls him Yusuf ‘Adjl's nephew, thus agree¬ 
ing with Munt. But hiS parentage is patent from 
his coins that he was Shthabu'd-din Mahmud’s 
son. S« Speight, op. d'f., plate XTX, opposite p. 305 
on which the foUowing reading is given: 

Obv, 

Rev. oVkLJl 

17, Isma*]! *Adil of Bijaput (i 5 ’<>‘‘ 534 )i Burhan of 
Ahmadnagar (1308-1554); ‘Alau’d din orBeror (1504- 
jjaq); ^Adil II of Burhanpur (1510-1540). 
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iSp I* ^76, Probably the Sultan did uot venture to 

Bcrar as ^IraaduM*MiiIk had dehoitcly dcsclared his 
independence a few years before in 935/1529* and lhu$ 
was probably the Gr^t to do so; 

19. The tomb^ like that of Wally u Id a is smaU and 

unostentatious with a Timzian* pyramid on the top 
jfutead of the traditional dome. See Ch* G, above, 
for this style. The platform measures 27 feet square 
and contrasts th the huge tombs of his ancestors, 

20. Sec Speight, Qp. dL^ pp. 275 n. and p. 306. The 
dates 94a and 943 arc clear from reproductions No. 
29 and 30 on plate XIX and Mr^ Speight Is wrong in 
reading them as 939 

21* The Maria Teresa dollar was current in Abys¬ 
sinia till very recently and was actually being eolucd 
there although this Empress of Austria died as long 
ago ait 780* In the same w^ay MogAal coins with 
Shah *Alam^s name engraved on them %vcre current 
in Hyderabad Deccan till ie5a aUhongh even the last 
Mi^^al ruler had been deported tn Rangoon and 
Shah ^Alarn had been dead foi 53 years. The ins- 
cdption was changed at the instance of the British 
Resident. See Fraser^ Dur JcithJni Attj ; 

London^ 1865^ p* 304^ 

29 . Sec Ch, is^n. 89^ For the dale of the capture of 
Mudgal sec Srwelh ^ Empiri, i6o» quoting 

Barros^ Decada IV. I. vj[, c. i, and SewcUand Alyan- 

gBtTi rrV.i 945, 

35. Mm* Arch. Sitru^ ejf India^ No. 49, p, 36, Inscrip¬ 
tion No, 3351. This as well as the next five referen* 
CCS were pointed out to me by Mr* ATAwaja Muham^ 
mad Ahmadi Curator of the Hydcraljad Musocm. 

24. /ijJ., p, 47^ Inscription No, 439. 

25* Ibid.^ p. 30 , Inscription No. 410. 

26. There are many other instances In history when 
homa|fe was paid to an utterly powerli^ sovereign, A 
most interesting instance is furnished in the history of 
far off Travancorc wherein 1813 the Rani petitioned 
the Governor-Gcnetal to allow her to obtain a robe 
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of investilure for her young son the new Raja from 
the Mi^Aal Emperor at Delhi for the coronation of 
the Raja* see Thornton, CajcMttitr &J ihe Ttmima under 
tht g^tftmtnenl of thi East Irsdta Compunyi London* tS54- 

UJ, VVe have the remarkable icitimony of the hold ifie 
Bahmsni sot'cieigns had on the minds of the people 
in the sepulchral inscription over the tomb of Sultan 
Quli* the so-called first Qutb Shahi King of Golconda. | 
Although the inscription Is dated as late as 2.6.950/ I 
2,g, 1543 records him simply as ‘^Qirtbu^l-Mulk;^' 1 
^z^Eptgf^indo-Masi^ 1915^16* p. 27 - Yazdani / 
s^ys on p. 19 of the same issue that Sultan Quit. ' 
^yedared his independence’* on Mahmud Shah's 
death* and while imerpreting the sepulchral slab says j 
that the words I 

J™ J 

connote hb royal p^ition^ He ignores that the title 
used in the inscription is QulbuH-Muik not Qjiib Shah, j 
We are also aware that Sultan Quii was known as 
Bara Malik practically all hb life and **Malik" was , 
merely a title of nohiUty in those days. Of course 
Ferishia makes Suitan Quli independent much earlJcrj 
i. e,* in 91B/1512* 

2B, Afjtnf., Ill, 139^ Dr. Na^m in hh'Histofj of 
Brjflpitr’ which forms aa mtroduction to Aferrmrs 
No. 49, pp. cit,, that Ibrahim/Adil assumed the royal 
title after the isajjpearance’^ of Ilhamu’hlah; but 
argument is hardly oecessarv' when we are aware of 
the probable date of Kaiimu’blah’s death. 
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AUTHORITIES 

TAIlAqAT-l-NASfRI 

The author of this wqrt, ZtyauM-Din Baranij may said 
to be our dbid" chronicler of the period ending in the 6th* 
regnal year of Firoz Ti^Aluq (1357)^ and bone of our main 
authoride^ for the ^rm and stress leading to the indepen¬ 
dence of the Deccan. As hb stiruame shows he was bom at 
BaraHt the modern Btilandshahri and lived from 1265 to 
(337, the year of the compledon of hb great work which he 
had commenced in 1333. He was a disciple of Hazrat 
Nizamu'd-OiQ Auliya and an admirer of Muhattunad b. 
Ti^ftluq whom he accompanied to the Deccan on one 
occasion. He is therefore an e>ewitiicss of jomc of the 
occurrences he describes, though the pjcttim he draws b 
rather one sided especially with regard 10 the persot&ality of 
Muhammad b* Tu^Aluq or of Flro® XujAluq^ He had a 
wouderfut mccqQryf. and the number of facts and dates recor- 
d-ial b smtply inimciise> He died a poor man shortly after 
ht had completed hb book as probably he lost the favour of 
Sultan WiTQfz on whom he had lavished hb prabes. He b 
oar matti authority for the events in the Deccan, and if we 
read hb book in conjunction with Isami^s Futuhu^s-Salatiti 
we are sure to discover a correct measure of contemporary 
434 
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history as, while *Isaml 11 a protagonbt of Rahman Shah, 
Baraoi applauds the acts of ihe TmfAIuq SuUau. 

FtJTU Hi: 'S'Salatin 

Thb history of contemporary events in the Deccan in the 
poetic form was compiled by Maulana ‘IsamJ who migrated 
from Delhi to the Deccan at the time of the establishment of 
Daulatabad as the second capital of the Empire in 13® 7 
when he was t 6 . He says that he started composing his 
chronicle of la.ooo verses on December to, 1349 and comp¬ 
leted it in a remarkably short space of five months on May 
> 4 . 135O' entirely covets the period of the struggle of the 
Deccan foe independence. Having lived under the aegis of 
the first Bahmani, he is full afprabe for that monarch and 
at times describes him in very exaggerated terms. Like his 
contemporary Barani he is an cyc-svitness of the events he 
records and may be regarded as l>eing for the most part 
correct. He is full of the most interesting details of the 
campaigns, undertaken by the leaders of the revolutionary 
forces as well as the Ti^Aluq armies and various other 
matters pertaining W the story. He is not so profuse with 
regard to the actual dates as Barani, but dates may be 
calculated fairly correctly as be is often very particular in 

giving the actual time taken by the course of a certain 
event. 


RtvAzu*L —Insha 

The Jiywcn’f'/iuAa is the collection of the letters of the 
Bahmaniwazir ITAw&ja Mahmud Gawan written either in 
hi* own name or in tiic name of his master the Bahmani 
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S ultan, The eollectum has not s«n the li^ht of print yelj * 
stiJ] It cannot be said to be scarce and its luanuscripts are 
interspersed in European and Endian libraries. The parti- 
cuJar manuscript which I have utilised is from the rich 
library at Habibganj in the Aligarh Dbtrict, and was lent to 
me by the owner, the late lamented Mawwab Sadr Yar Jang 
Bahadur. It is an interesting manuscript for it belonged 
originally to the late Nawwab Muhsinu i-Mulk Bahadur, 
once Financial and Revenue Secretary of Hyderabad and 
later Honorary Secretary of the M, A.-O. College which 
deteloped in course of time into the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity. It b written in a good hand and is the best copy of this 
oollecdon of letters that I have seen. Uofortunaiely, the 
last two or three pages of the original, probabiy contajuing 
the colophon,.are missiog, artd a transcript has been added 
with the result that it u impossible to discover when the 
particular copy was made. 

It is strange that no one before the present writer had 
utilis&l the collection as a source book of the history of the 
Deccan in spite of the mass of information contained in Jt. 
Of the twosmail brochures so far published on the JITAwaja's 
life Only the late Mr. *Aztz Mirza has given any account of 
the Riyaz, but even he has dealt with it only ^ a work 
illustrating the ornate style of Persian pro*e in fashion in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 


• Wl>en tbiA line* were writira ibjj valuable bonk w*s still in 
tbc mwuimpt fom; ii ba* nnw been edited by Mr, S- C. Husaia 
a« |Mwed at jbe Coverement pntraJ Ptes, HydErabad l^eaii. 
7 m frfcreneei m this book have b*a cwrdiwttad whh 

the pnnted volume, 
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There arc altqgether 148 letters in the collection out of 
which 84 have a direct bearing on the hUtorical atmosp'here 
in which they were wtitten^ white the letters to foreign 
potentates and minister? of foreign states are also of great 
historical signiGcanoe. The material contained in the collec¬ 
tion throws light on Mahmud Gawan’s private life, Bahmani 
diplomatic retatfons, military campaigns, factional politics 
and party animositiei of the period. They are couchcd in 
highly ornate style, full of umiles and metaphors, and inter¬ 
spersed with lines from poems, qasidas and jAazals as well 
as extracts from the Qur'an, the Hadith and numerous 
Arabic and Persian wriien. It is no wonder that the work 
has been re^rded a? the 'Gardens of Diction’ as its name 
signifies, rather than a historical soiircc book. 

Of the 148 letters 14 arc addressed to the ministers of the 
Deccan from the battieSelds, 13 to minlsten of foreign 
countries, ii to rulers of Indian Sultanates, and 33 to rulers 
of non-Indian kingdonij. Apart front these, there arc other 
letters to the AAwaja’s own relatives and men of learning in 
some of which the writer has included tong deicr ip lions of 
events in the Deccan. The great mass of the collection con¬ 
sists of letters written during the reigns of Nizamu’d-Din 
Ahmad II and Muhammad III, which, apart from occur¬ 
rences of purely domestic ioterat, deal with the Malwcse 
and the Maharashtra campaigns and help m to follow the 
course of these war? as well as to trace the chronology of the 
period almost from month to n»>nth and day to day. 

Here the question naturally arises regarding the authenti¬ 
city of the Riyazu’l-Insha and of its contents. The first 
thing to remember in this conacccion is that the authenticity' 
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of thcs^ letters has nci^cr been doubted either by Europcmi 
or OriejitaL writers, Theo^ apart from the latemal evidence 
which is amply forthcoiiiiag» there u an irreTutable intemaJ 
evidence of their authendcity^ Among the four letters in the 
collection addressed to Muhammad IJ^ the Conqueror of 
Constantinople^ there is one, No. 144, (p. 390) the main 
theme of which is the praise of the Conqueror for bis deeds 
of valour. Now this letter^ with oertain minor variationSp is 
found in ^"“The Copies of Letters ol Muhammad II 

and Bayasid II to the Shalis of Per^a and other Princes and 
Eminent Men with their Replies, from A. H- 84G to 915/’ a 
manuscript of which is preserved in the British Museum, Or., 
61. The letter in question b on fob 45 to 47 with the reply 
from the Sultan-Conqueror on foL 47 to 49, The preface to 
this manuscript contains a note in Turkish to the effect that 
the kiiahdaf or Purse*Bearer Muhammad eUQudsi found 
the book on sate and induced the Ra\m*l*KuiUih or Head of 
the Secretariat to purchase it and keep it in the Imperial 
Achives. This note is dated 1165/175^, 

Ricu, the learned compiler of the Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Muacuuij says that "these letters 
really form a pordoD of the vast catalogue of Imperial letters, 
the Munsha'atuV-Saladn, compiled by Nishanji Ahmad 
Faridun." The Munsha^atu’s^Salaiin was published in 
Constantinople in two volumes aggregadng 1226 closely 
printed paga, in 1 364-5/^85the letter in question is 
found on page 35® of the first volume* Although without 
donhi the main body of the letter in the manuscripl and die 
printed compendium is idendcal, it is evident that the letter 
in ihe printed volume has not been copied fmm the 
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collcctlop pickcfi tip by Muh^cniniad fl-Qudsi at an auction 
ball in 1165/175^ but* as la categorically staled at the end of 
the second volumei the material was copied frooi the com¬ 
plete manuscript in possession of a certain Mubammad 
Labib« Even the minor diffejrnces between the iwo go to 
prove that they came from differeni sources. As an instance 
might be mentioned that while the Turkish heading of the 
letter in the B- M. manuscript say^; *'This letter was sent to 
Sultan Miihamrnad CAazi by the writer Kh\\^}u 4 Jahan On 
liehalf of the Indian King, Muhammad Shah Bahmani/* the 
corresponding Letter in the Munsha^at is headed ; “This 
letter was sent to the sill ofhh Imperial Majesty Lord of 
Victories and battles, Sultan Muhaminad Shah Ch^zi whose 

abode is in paradise, by JTAwaja-iJahan on behalf of Bah* 
man Shah/' Although the contents of the letters in tlie 
Collection are almcel identical, it is clear that if one had 
been merely a fopj of ihe Other the heading and the ^^^or dings 
would have been esactly the same. Thus both the external 
as wcli as the internal evidence leads us to the conclusion 
that the two collections are disdnct. 

We thus know that (he letter No. J44 Ui the Riyazu^l-lnshai 
a work then entirely unknown in Turkey^ is identical to a 
hirgc extent with the corresponding lelters in tw'o distinct 
Collections, namely the letter on fol. 45 of ihe B. M* Gollec* 
tion and ihat on p. 258 of the hrsl vok of the Munsha^at. 
The conclusion Is ihcrcfore irrefuiable that ihe letter is gen¬ 
uine and that the collection in which it is found consists of 
letters from the flTMvaja himAclf. Moreover, we also kumv 
that every one of these 145 letters is written %vith the feelings 
of the man who was the main actor or victim of the facts 
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rontamed in iCj TiiU of alJ his ^rithufia^nii I1U discontent with 
certain arrangements^ and with all the details 50 dear to him. 
The Fact* again* that certain matters are repeated to difTcr- 
ent persons^ and the topography described in them b correct 
—all thii go« to prove that these letters are not merely 
cxcrctBes in diction hut cpbtles From the field of political 
and military action^ They are valuable to ihe historian not 
only as an insight into the inner working oF the Bahmnnl 
kingdom but also Furnish him with the actual dates and 
months of the occurrences, which, when joined on to the 
years which he might gather from other source give him a 
very accurate account of the succession of ct-Tnls- 

ZauVl Lahi* 

The author of ihb workp Muhammad b. ‘AbdiV-Rahman 
wras horn in (4^8 and lived np to 1497, and 
thus his life corresponds almost exactly with that of Mahmud 
Gawan, His work, a*z-Zau ul LamlMi ahl 4 Qarni't-Tasl* 
Of the Dictionary of Eminent Men of the Ninth Ccntuiy 
A. Hh j a votuminous work in ten volumes* contains a Fairly long 
notice of the life of Mahmud Gawan and quite useful infor¬ 
mation regarding the more important penonalmcs of the 
Deccan contemporary with him* Thus the facts which 
SaAAawi records may he relied upon more than those 
recorded by later chroniclers. It may be noticed that the 
cicumstanccs under which Mahmud Gawan was murdered* 
are recounted difTefcnily by Sa^aw i from those found in 
other wnrks^ We inust^ hnwevcTi remember that he was 
at Mecca when the news of the JTjSwaja's murder reached 
him, and it is quite possible that the detatb may have been 
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distorted to a certain extent. 

Zafaru"l*Walih 

This IS one of the few books on the history of India in the 
Arabic language. The author* ‘'AbduM^lah el-MakkIj sur- 
named Haijiyn'd^dahir^ arrived at Ahmadabad, the capital 
of the Sultanate of Gujarat^ in 1555 at the age of 151 and 
became employed in the household of the nobleman^ Ult^A 
KJian the Ab>'ssinian» four years later. He lived on right 
up to the conquest of the kingdom by Akbar the Great by 
whom he was appointed administrator of auqaf or endows 
ments for the beaebt of the holy dries of Mecca and Medinap 
a post which he filled up to 1576. His history naturally 
centres round Gujarat^ but he takes a bird^a eye-view of 
India right up to 1605^ and has some inter^ting detaib re¬ 
garding the history of the Deccan, although he deals with it 
only in a secondary manner. He is ipeclaliy valuable when 
we have to compare variants in order (0 arrive at correct 
conclusions* 

BtTRKAN-l 

This book was written by Syed *Ali Tabataba at the bid¬ 
ding of Burhpn Nt^am Shah in 1000/1591} a few years before 
Feiishta wrote his chronkle. Up till very recently the hook 
%va5 only In a manuscript form aud it was parts of this 
manuscnpl which were rendered into Engl Is)] by King as 
*Thc History of the Bahtnani Oynaaty/ It was fortunately 
published a few years ago by the Persian Texts Society of 
Hyderahad-Deccan. 

The compass of the Burhan Is much narrower than that 
of Ferishla, for ihc former deals only with the History of the 
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Dccc^lii especially of the Kingdom of AKmadoagar and hs 
atitcccdenU. So far aa the BahmanU are eoneemed^ the 
author seems to have drawn more or lets on the iiame sources 
as Ferishtaj a dll there is no doubt that he is far more balanc¬ 
ed and accurate lhan hb contemporaTy in hfs d^npuons 

and review of Facts. Thus his gcneology of the Bahmani 
kings a^ces with the first-hand nmnismalic evidence to a 
much larger extent than the geneoJogy furnished lo iis hy 
Ferishta^ and ihc names and tides are also more accu¬ 
rate. There ts one aspect of the Burhan which gives us an 
insight into the methods and ideaU of Bahmani govcrninent 
far more than the purely ornate accounu of the 'infidels* 
killed in war as depicted by Fcriahta. This ts contained in 
the addresses delivered by the Bafamani kings on their acces* 
sion or else on the appointment of their minis lers quoted in 
the work, in which they set out a kind of programme which 
they intended to follow- 

All this goes to prove that greater reliance may be placed 
on the simple narration of the Burhaji than on the flowery 
and intercatingi though at times inaccurate and exaggerated, 
description of Ferishta. It may be po$sible that, in the 
words of ihe learned editor of the Persian edidon of the 
Burhan, the author '^mlght have been somewhat led astray 
by his enthusiasm for qualities of diction rather than for the 
historical accuracy of the facts recorded.'* But if the author 
ofthe Burhan is guilty of certain inaccuraciesp Ferishta is 
even more ; and it is by no means Fair to say that the form¬ 
er is “inferior to Ferishta in historical research,” as a close 
comparisnn between the two would lead us to just the 
opposite coneVusLon- 
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TaZK I RATU* t-Ml^LUR 

RailVd'Din was the author of the celebrated chroniclej 
the Tastkiratu'l-Muluk, He was born in 1541 and wrote hts 
“History of the Kingfl" when he vitiS 70* He migrated to 
India from Shiran as a merchant and later joined the service 
of the Sultan of Bijapur* He waa the brother of the celeb¬ 
rated personage of Indian history^ Af^-al iTi^an^ the victim of 
the *iron claws" of Sh ivaji. Rafi^’n'd-Dln rose to fairly high 
office at Bijapur^ being appointed Master of ihe Mint and 
was even sent on an important diplomatic mission to 
Ahmadnagar^ Having adopted Bijapiir as his home* he 
naturally givis details regarding events at that Courts but 
we End certain interesting details in his chronicle aboui the 
Balimanis as wdb There is a mass of detail %vith a 
sprinkling of the supernatural here and there about the life 
of the Saint Siraju'd-Din Junaidij the preceptor of Bahman 
Shah and his immediate successors, which arc not found 
ehcwhere. There art certain other interesting and intimate 
details regarding such matters as Miijahid"ssobrif|ucl 
and some facts regarding the dress and the manners of the 
period found in the wort. There is one rather significant 
remark about Sultan Taju^d-Din Firoz which mm counter 
to the dcscripuoti of that ruler"s private life as depicted by 
Feiishla, and that la the reference in TazkiratuM-Mulak that 
he had only one wife. On the whole* some of the details 
mentioned in the work are ccri^ly well worth consider* 
ation and Ell certain lacunae left by other chroniclers* 

TABAtlAT-t AKBARaHAlil 

NbfamuM-din Ahmad was the authorTabaqat-i Akbarshahi 
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ihe firsl general history of India and the foundation of a 
number of later works of the same category. He was the son 
of Muqimal-Haravi who held a high poution in the house¬ 
hold of Babar the Conqueror and was later raised to be 
wazir of the Govemorateof Gujarat. He was horn in 1549 
and held several inilitaTy oHiccs under the Emperor Akbarby 
whom he was finally rabed to the BaAAsheship of the whole 
Empire. The Tababaqat is the first chronkle of its kind 
and deals with the history of India right up to the 37ih 
yearof Akbar'sreignj 1593, i.e. the year before the death 
of the author which occurred in 1594, and ends in a moat 
useful supplement containing the 'Who’s W'ho* of the emi¬ 
nent personalities of the period. The paru relating to the 
Deccan are rather short but they have tliclr own value in 
their compactness as well as their correctness such as a correct 
chronology which often corresponds with other numismatic 
and other evidence. 

Haft IqLtM 

Very little is known regarding the author of this Biogra¬ 
phical Dictionaryr Amin Ahmad Razt, who was a native of 
Rai (whence his surname). His family, on the other hand, 
was wcll-knmva and had produced a number of famous 
pcrsoruiges, such as his own lather iTAwaja Mirza Ahmad 
known for his wealth and benevolcticc and his unde JTAwajB 
Muhammad Sharif wazir^f Yezd, Khurasan and Isfahan. 
Thb Muhammad Sharif is of interest to the students of the 
history of India as he was the father of Mirza f^iyas, 
surnamed I'timadu’d-Dtaulah, whose magnificent monument 
is one oflhe jcsvcis of the MqgAal buildings of Agra and 
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whose daughter MihTu’n~Nisa became the consort of the 
Emperor Jahangir as Empress Nur Jahun Bcjjam. Amin 
Ahmad’s work, the Haft Iqlim or ‘The Seven Climes', is a 
compendium of biographies arranged in order of the parts of 
the W'orld in which the subjects lived. As the name of the 
book shows, the author divided the habitable globe into 
seven a^iitm or cUmeSj and the biographical matter in each 
clime » divided into (i) a short gct^aphieal and hbtoricai 
introduction of the particular clime and (i>) biographical 
notes of the eminent personages of the clime under comi' 
deration in a chronological order. It is interesting to note 
rhal the Dcccan is dealt with along with Mecca, Medinah, 
Bengal and Orissa in the second clime while North India is 
Joined on to 'Iraq, Syria and Egypt in the third dime. ’ITic 
Haft Iqlim was completed the same year as the Tabaqat-i 
Akbarshahi, i, e., 1393, and it deals with the Dcccan dynas¬ 
ties right up to 1591. It forms one of the chief source books 
of the Masalikun^Absar. 

GuLstiAK-l Ibrahimi 

Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah, surnamed Ftrishla, 
born at Ashkabad in Iran in 1552 and died at Bijapur in the 
Deccan in 1623. He was brought to Ahmadnagar when 
still a child but emigrated to Bijapur when he was past 40, 
taking up sertdee there at the court of Ibrahim *. 4 dil Shah II 
in January 1591. 

His monumental work, the Cn/sfrowi fhrahimit geaerally 
known as Ferishta’s History, is certainly one of the most 
important works relating to the Medieval period of the 
History of India, and, in a way, its importance is such that 
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the rwt of the chronicles compiled after it raaj^ be regarded 
as a kind of supplement lo the main thmie. He has given a 
long list of books* 5a m number^ on which he has drawn for 
compiling his work, of which three* namely Azari's Bahman 
Namah^ Mulla Muhammad Latins Sirajn’t-TawarijIAj MuHa 
Dawud Bidrl's Tuhfatti^i'Salatan and MuIIa *AbdaH-Karim 
Hamadani^s Life of Mahmud Gawan;, dealt with the history' 
of the Eahmani Deccan^ but onTortunatcly all have been 
lost, tt took him five years, i€d6-iSif, to complete the 
book^ and this period u none too long for the mass of detail 
furnished in it. 

At its beat, how^^ver^ the Culahan-i Tbrahimi b a summaT)' 
of the auLhoritlcs known to the author, and as practicaily all 
of chose dealing with Deccan have been lostj one cannot 
vouch for the correctnaa of that is before us. At least so 
far as the history of the Deccan is concerned, it can unfortu^ 
nately be asserted that he is less critical and therefore less 
accurate than has ofEcn been auppo^, and that he Lapses 
into inexactitudes and platitudes wfueb^ despite the interest 
they inculcate in the reader, tend to decrease the historical 
value of the book., Instances of these are many, but here 
only a few would suffice to show how careful we should be 
in aggregating the value of controversial matter detailed by 
Fenshta. 

One of the mosi glaring discrepancy in Ferishta is his 
description of the coins of the early Bahmanls r^ardJng 
the legend, their purity and their consequent melting and 
their being replaced by the Hons and Prataps of Vijaya* 
nagar^ Almost every word of Ferishta In this connection 
stands falsified by numismatic evidence^ Goins of the 
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Bahmanls which we possess abo correct a number of mb- 
statements with rt^rd to the genealogy of the Bahmani 
Kings. Then his judgment on Huntayun’s character, as we 
have shown in the present 'work, has thrown that king's 
reputation in the gutter. His habit of exaggerating the 
facts he relates has often led him to increase the losses of Uie 
enemy of the Balimani State many times whenever its anny 
had to take the field, without much regard to the populatinij 
of the territory invaded of the actual strength of the rival 
forces. Thus he makes bold to say after the Tilangana 
campaign of Muhammad I that ‘not a trace 'tvas left of the 
subjects of the ruler of the land.’ Another quaint feet 
related by Our author which U an absolutely ph>'aical 
impossibility, is that Firoz Shah had sexual intercourse 
with as many as 800 women in one night ! An extraotdi- 
nary’ discrepancy will be found in the feet that Ntsaitiu I 
Mulk is decapitated after his rout at Dewatkonda but some¬ 
how finds a place in the Malwese campaign shortly after¬ 
wards. 

All this is partly due to the fact that Ferishta wrote the 
parts of his work relating to the Bahmani dynasty in 1614, 
i.e,, raort than a century after most of the fects related, and 
partly owing to a certain desire to create a little artificial 
and literary gusto. In spile of these natural weaknesses 
there is no doubt theCa/jA«ri-J KroAimi eontains a mass of 
facts and figures unsurpassed tn the extant chronicles of 
MediavaL India. 


AppE^rDrx A. 

ESTABLISHED CHRONOLOGY 


^AbijM-Din Hasan boro 

Fint invasion of the Ekt^can by Che MiisUma 

Death of Malik HL^Abaru^d^^Din Zafar Khan 

ShaiAA Zainii^d'Din Dawud born 

Ha^rat Gesu Daraz bom at Detlii 

Use of artillary at Baza in Spain 

Rule of Sultan Muhammac! b. Tu^Aluq 


1202 

1294 

'Alai t^gS 
1302 
13.7.1330 

13=5 

Juty !3a5 


, 20.3-1351 

Daubtabad made second Capital of the Empire 1327 

Hazra t Gesu DarazS first arrival in ihe Deccan 1327 

Harthara^ Governor of Bellary and part of the 
Kriahna-Tungabhad ra Doab 13a 7 

Rcbetlion of Syed Ahsan^ Governor of Madura 1335 
The Sultan back in Delhi after Hoshang^d rebellion 

• July (337 

Shihab-i Suhani proclaimed King of the Deccan 1337 
The Sultan starfe for Daulatabad 31.10,1340 

RebelUon of ^Ali Shah and hi* proclamation aa 
King of the Deccan 1340 

Death of HoLritiara^ ruler of Vijayanagor *343 


Kampa^ Raya of Vljayanagar 
Badr-i Chach starts for the South 
The Sultan proceeds southward^ 

*Azi2 JrAammarp Governor Malwa 
Malik MucjblE^ Governor of Gujarat 
Na 3 iru'd‘Din First King of indepeodenl 

D*cca n September 134S-11.9^ 1347 


*343-1355 

8*12.1344 
30 or 31*1.1345 

*345 

1346 


I* The B\HUAms of Guil^ahca 

. *Alau'd-Din Hasan Bahmn Shah^ Sultan 3.8.1347 

. ^ —11.2.135S 

insurrection at Sagar 1352 

Muhamtnad’a Marriage 20.6.1552 

Rejoicing j 20,2.1351-6>6.1352 
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Jagir granted to Sujan Singh 4. [ [• I 35 ^ 

Mu*tazld, AbbasSd Caliph of Egypt t 35 ^"-* 3 S^ 

Rest House built at Mecca by the Sul tan's order 1354 
Sangamma, Raya of Vijayanagar 1355-1362 

'Isami finishes his Futuhu’s Salatin 14.5.1358 

I, Sultan i iia. 135 ®— 2 t' 4-'375 

Coronation of the new Sultan 13.2.1338 

Queen Mother starts on a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca 

Queen Mother lands at Jeddah 
Queen Mother’s Death 
War with Tilangana begins 
TaitAt-i Firnzah presented to the Sultan 
Negntiations of Tilangana with Firoz TitgAluq 
reported 

Buklca reigns over Vijayanagar, (anti'dales his 


3 > 

4i 

5 * 


24,8.1360 

2B,9l,t36o 

136a 

136a 

21.3-1363 


>363 


rule as from 1343) 

Battle of Kautalam 
Scige of Adoni, and use of Ftreaims 
Jami' Masjid of Gulbarga built 
Death of ShaiibA Zainu'd-Din Dawud 
*A 1 au'd- 0 in Mvjtitiid, Sultan 


1362/3-1372/3 
ao.7.1366 

•366 
1367 
ay. 10.1369 

91.4.1375-16.4.1378 


Dawud/, Sultan' 16.4.1376-21.5.1378 

Ma/ttmmadII, Sultan 21.5.1378-20.4 1397 

Defeat of the Bahmani army at Adoni 1380 

Defeat of the Bahmani army at Kothaliunda 1384 
Dead! of ShaiW *Ainu'd-Din Bijapuri 1393 

Rangini evacuated >395 

6. CAiyasu'd-Din TdAumfun. Sulun 20.4.1397-14.61397 

Death of Malik Saifu’d-Din Ghori 2 r .4.1397 

7, Sbamsu’d Din Dcicud //, Sultan 14.6 i 397 *i 6 *H-i 397 

8 Taju'd-Din Firtz Sultan 16.11 1397-22,9.1422 

Timur in India 139 ® 

Rebettkm of the Zamind ar of Sugar quelled 15 -1 • 139 ® 
Bhairon Singh granted ja^ of Mudhol 15 * 1 >' 39 ® 

First Vijayanagar Campaign 1399 

Kazrat Gmu Daraa returns to Ciilbaiga 1401 

Dilawar iTAan CAori declares hts independence 
at Mandu 
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Ma-HauD dcfioibct Firearms in Bengal 1416 

Second VVarwiUi Vijayanagar 1407 

Observatory erected at Balaghat 1 

The Sultan marric^ the Princess of V^ijayanagar 1408 

Hasan PCh^n marries Parthal 1408 

Birth nf Mahmud Gawan 1411 

Hasan AAan appointed Crown Prince 1416 

The Suhan marches to RajaJimaodri and 

Oiissa E417 

Setge of Fang^l 1418 

Battle for the Throne ends 22.9^14^^ 


If. The BaHEhCAMts of Bidar 




Shihabu*d-EHn Ahmad /, Sultan 2^.9. [42^-17.4,1436 
Death of Firoz 28^9.14^2 

Death of Hazrat Gesn Dara2 i a 1 ^1422 

AUMaAiAzumi completes his work on 
Arabic Grammar at Gulbaiga 24,4^1423 

Al-MaitAzumi^s death at Gulbarga ^4^4 

Solha Khamb Masjid built at Bidar 1424 

Change of Capital from Gulbarga to Bidar [424 
Mahur Campaign 1428 

A'^alaf Hasan B^ri in the Konkan 
First Malwese War ^429 

Shah Ni'matu'Mah KirmanFs death 1431 

Second Malwcse War 1434 

Doddaya Alla ruling at Rajah mundri ^434 

*Alau^d-Dm Ahmad //^ Sultan 174*1436-7.5.1458 
The Sultan’s Coronatloti 4443^ 

War with Vijayanagar * 43 ® 

Dilawar JTAan in the Southern Marat ha 
country 

War with iTAandesh 
Second War with Vijayanagar 
Military Reforms in Vijayanagar 
Nicolo Conti in India 


Death of Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar 
The Ghakan Affair 


24.5. 


1436 

143a 

144^ 

J44« 

1444 

144® 
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Mahmud Gass-an'* Arrival at Bidar 1453 

Death of ShaUA Ja)alu'd-Diti Chanda 
Husaiai 5.8.1454 

ti, *Alau*d-dIa Shahj Sultan 7.5.]458'4.9.1461 

Haian K'Aaii’s usurpation ^ 7.5.1456 

Campaign against the Chic Pi oPTilangana 1460 
Kapilcahwar takes Tilangana 39.3.1460 

Hasan /TAan's Rebellion March/.June, 1460 

12. Nizamu’d'Din ///, Sultan 4,9.1461 7 -^ 4^6 

The Regency 1.9.1461-1466 

Third Malwesc War 146a 

13. Shamsu’d-Din AIiAaitmad III 

Sultan 30.7.i46S'36.3.l4Sa 

Murder nP ^TAwaja-t Jahan Turk and the 

end of the Regency 1466 

The Sultan’s Marriage ! 4 ^ 

Mahmud Gawan Prime Minister 1466-1461 

Fourth Malwesc War ^ *466 

Western Campaigns i First Phase J469 

Nikitin in India 1469-1474 

fiahmani mtcrference in Orissa Aflairs > 47 ° 

Rajahmundri and Kondavidu conquered 1470 

Purushotam ascends the Orissan Throne with 
Bahmani help > 47 ° 

Western Campaigns; Second Phase 1470 

Karan Singh of Mudhol helps thff Bahmanis T470 
Raingna occupied > 9 * 7 ‘> 47 > 

Khelna occupied 14.1.1471 

Bhim Singh of Mudhol granted title of Raja 

“ * ■ 99.10.1471 

M 7 I 
19.12.1471 
1.9.1479 
10.4.1473 
>473 
» 5 ’ 3 *H 73 

1475 

1473 

1475 


Ghorpare Bahadur 
Crown Prince Mahmud born 
Sangameshwar occupied 
Goa annexed 
Campaign ends 

Western Campaigns, Third Phase 

Tnc Sultan leaves Bidar 

Death of the Dowager Queen 

Mahmud Gawan’s Administrative Reforms 

Rising in Tilangan 
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War vAxh. OHssa 

'AdLl JT^an of iTAand^sh at Bidar 
Second RJ$ing in TiJangana and war ^riib 
Vijayanagar 
The Siiltan at Kanchi 
Mahmud Ga^raa^s murder 
Death of the Sultan 

ShLhabu^d-Din Mt^hmud Sultan 


1478 

1478 


1480 
12.3.1^1 
5*4.1461 
26*3.1482 
26.3.14^2-7,12*1518 


1485 

1486 
i486 

1486 
El, [486 


Ride of the Triumvirate 26,3*14&i-[ 486 

Saluva Naradmha usurps the Vijayanagar 
Throne 

Death of *Adil JTAan Dakhnt, Governor of 
Titangana 

Murder oT Ntzaniu*I-Mu!k 
Reconquest of the Maratha Country by 
MaLik Ahmad 

Rising of the Old-Cbmeirs at Bidar 8* 

Puruahotam of Orissa overruns the Godavari 
Doab 1487 

Battle of jeur Ghat 33,5. *4^0 

Reputed Independence of Governors 1490 

Ahmadnagar bitilt 1430 

Bahadur Gilaru occupies Goa and the hinterbnd 1491 

Qasiin Barid Prime Minister 1492 

Raichur and Mudgal recaptured by YusuF^Adii 
from Vijayanagar 29.4-J492 

Hashim Tabrizr^ Gujatad envoy to Bidar 
Bahadur ofTors to lay down his arms 
Bahadur’s End 

Dastur Dinar occupies Gulbargs 
Battle of Mahendri 

Betrothal of the Crown Prince Ahmad 
Qutbu’i^Miiik Hamad ant made Amtru’t-Umara 
and Governor of TtLangana 
Dastur Dinar defeated by Yusuf "Adil 
V asco da Gama rounds the Cape of Good Hope 
and arrives at Calicut 14*5.1498 

Osa bejdgcd Augim, 1498 


1493 
7 ‘ 5 -t 493 
5i‘-‘494 
1496 
1496 
r 497 


1498 

^ 49 ® 
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15 ' 

16, 

17 ' 


18. 


The SulUo recooqiier^ the Raichur Doah from 
Vijayansgar *5^3 

Yusuf ^Adil prodaUrw Stp^m as hia rctigiun June, 1503 
Crown Prince’s Marriage 1504 

D’ Almeida appointed Head of the Portiiguese 
Possessions ID india 15^5 

^AH Barid succeed hh father Casim as Prime 

Minister * 5^5 

Portuguese defeated at the Battle of Chaul 

January, 1508 

Death of Malik Ahmad Nizamu^l-Mtilk 1506 

Portuguese defeated at the Battle qS Diu 

February, 1509 

Krishna Deva Raya, Ruler of Vyayanagar 1509^ 15129 
Isma'l^Adil succeed* Yusuf *Adil 1510 

Goa occupied by Porugucse 28,3.1510 

Goa reocciipied by IsmaH *Adil 30 ^ 5.15)0 

Goa finaUy retaken by the Portugutae 23.it.1510 
‘Alau'd^Djii ‘Imadu'l-MulksucG^s bis father 

Fatbiil-lah 15’** 

Inna'a Safawi, Shah of Persia 1511-1535 

Reputed “Independence” of Qtitbu'l- M ol!c 1512 
Krishna De^'a Raya’s conquoi of East Coast 
Towns * 5 * 4 ''* 5*7 

Krishna Deva Raya takes Kondavidn 23.6.1515 
The Sultan retakes Gulbarga froin Dastur Dinar 1514. 
Defeat of the Bahmanis at the hands of Vijaya- 
nagar ^ 

JTfrudawand JTAan’s rebdlioit and death 

September, 1517 

The Armies of the Kingdom pay Homage to the 
Sultan 


/P, Sultan 7 *t 2 

MWi-Dta Shah, Sultan 28.12.1520-5.3.1523 

iValm'l’laK Sultan 5.3.i520-t526 

Ibrahim 'Adil calls himself a Minister of “King" 
WalJyu’Wah 15^5 & * 5*6 

Kalimu'l-lah, Sultan 1526*1538 

Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Gujarat 15*^*537 
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Fint Battle of Paiiipat 
The Sultan leavea for Bijapur 
Reputed death of the Sultan 
‘Imadu’UMulk has his A'Autbah read for the 
first time 

Ibrahbn 'AdiJ calls himself‘Adit ffAan in an 
ioscriptioti at Mudgal 
Ibrahim ‘Adit calls himself a Bahmaoi 
Minuter in an inscriptign at Sagar 
Last date of Kahmu’t-Jah^s Coins 
Probable Death of the Sultan at Bijapur 
Ibrahim 'Adil entitles himself Sultan 


CA, 

4 -* 5*6 

1538 

* 5*8 

' 5*9 

1530 

<537 

»537 

<538 
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3. Bulaq, ^VEallubu't^^alibIllf Ind, Oflf.^ 653, (Pers+) 

4. JalaltiM-din Dau-ant^ ^Shawkilu’bHur;' AaaSyali^ 

Falsafa-I ^Arabi^ S6* (“Aiiab-) 

5. Jami, Tnsha-tjami-* O^m. Uiiiv. library^ t ^77- (FmJ 

б. AtahmLid Gawan. ^ManasJni'J-Iiiaha;* Osm. Umv, 

Libr. No.j 1170 

7, Mahmud Galvan, ^Riyazu*l^In£ha;^ Habll^anj Libr- 
Asaliyah, Insha-i Fari* 46: DaRar^i- 
O^vaoi. Hydcrabid-Dn,^ fi. Since printed (Pm.) 

6. MaAAzumi, S\fanhdi2^s-Safi fi Shariul^Wbfi;^ Asaf., 

Nahw-i'Arabi, 501 (Arab.) 

9. * MasaILku’TAbsar;* Bibbothequir Nadonale^ Paris^ 
5867* (Pm.) 

10. Muhammad *ALi b. Muhammad Sactiq* ^MiratuV 

Safa;' Asaf., 1040. (Pers.) 

11« Muhammad 'All Samad^ ^Lifc of Hazrat Gesu Daraz;* 
Mausoleum Library, GuLbai^» (Pens*) 
ta. "Mahmud ITs and Bayazjd^s IPa letters*'' B* M, Of ^ 
61. (Fers., Arab,p Turk.) 

13^ Riali*u^d*diri Shirazi^ ''Tazklratu''UMuliik;' Asaf.,^ 
TariJtA-i Farsi loSi* (Pera.) 

14. ^Sultad Surip' a MSS. in possession of the Patel of 

Solpur^ District Bldar 

11. Prifitrd Bi^oks 

(i) Arabic:— 

15. ‘AbduriJah el-iMakki, ^ZafaniM-Walih;* Ross edi(.^ 

London tgio 

16. Haji AAalfah, ^KashfuVZunun;* Flucgel edit., Loii* 

don 1&52 

17. Ibn Balutah/Rihlah^" Cairo^ 1387 R 
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iB. SaHawi, ‘Zau’u'l-Lamt',’ Gatio, 1355 H. 

(ii) ENau^H: 

.■ts. Aiyangar, ‘Saurcaof Vijayajiagar History/Madras 
1909 

20. Aiyangar, little Itnown Chapter of South rndiao 
History' 

at. Baocrji, ^History of Orissa/ Calcutta, 1930 

22. Beale, 'Ortenial Biographical Dictionary/ London, 

1B94 

23. Bitgrami and VVIllmoit, ‘Historical and Descriptive 

Skctciics of His Highness the Nizam's Dominions/ 
Bombay, 1883 

24. ‘Bombay D^isirict Gazetteer!/ 

25. ‘Book of Duarte Barbosa/ Loiisworth Dames tr. 

Hakluyt Society, London 

26. Briggs, ‘History of the Rise of Mahomedan Power in 

India, Calcutta, I909 

27. Brown^ ‘1 ndian Architecture, Islamic period/ Bombay 

1942 

28. Browne, ‘History of Persian Literature, Vol. III./ 

Cambridge 

29. Browne, ‘Persian Literature under the Tartar Domi¬ 

nions,’ Cambridge, 1920 

30. ‘Cambridge History of India/Vol. III., Cambridge. 

1928 

31. ‘Central Pirovinccs and Berar Gazetteer/ Betd 

District, 1907 

32. Cole, ‘Preliminary Report on Deccan Architecture' 

33 * Commissariat, ‘History of Gujarat/ Vol, I., 1938 
34* Dunstan, 'History of Spain and Portugal'London. 

35* Elliott and Dowson, ‘History of India as told by her 

own Hiitortans' 

36. 'Encydop^ta of Islam/ 

37. 'Epigraphs Indies/ 

3 ®* "Epigiaphia Indo-Moslemica' 

39. 'Ethe's Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts In the 
India Office Ubraiy’ 

40- Fetgusson, ‘Indianand Eastern Architecture' 
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42* Gazetteer of the ludbn KmpfrCj Calcutta 

43. GcorgCi ‘Rdations of Gwgraphf and History 

OjJord* 1910 

44. Gregory* ^Geography* S true tut al^ Physical and 

Comparative;' Lorbdon* 1908 

45. ^Hiitorian^i History of the World* 

46. Hodivaia,, ^Studiea m I ado-Moslem History/ Bombay, 

1939 

47. * Hyderabad Arehaeologlcal Department Reports^ 

48. ^Hyderabad Slate Gazetteer/Calcutta 1909 

49. I bn Batutah, 'Travels in Asia and Africa/ Gibb tr,* 

Loudon^ 19^9 

50,. Ishivari Ptasad, ^Histdry of the Qarauna Turks/ 
Allahabad* 1936 

5!p Joppen, ^Historical Atlas of India/ Loodon* 1915 
5a. King* ^History of the Babmani Dynasty' 

53^ Looghurst* ^iampi Ruins/ Delhi ^933 
54. Loth* 'Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Office Library' 

55^ lyde, "The Gciniinent of Asia/ London T933 
56, Mahdi Hiisain, *Risc and Fall of Muhammad b* 
Tu^Aluq/ London* 1938 

57* Major* ^India in the ^fteenth Century/ Hakluyt 
Swety, London 1857 

5&. PtHai, 'ITie Indian Ephemerts/ Madras 1992 
59* B.S. Rao, ‘History of Vijayanagar" 

60. Rieu, 'Catalt^e of Persian Manuscripts in the 
library of the Bri tish Museum* 

6j, Rodgers* 'Supplement to the Coins of Pa than Kings' 
by Thomas 

6a^ Sewell, *A Forgotten Empire^* London* 1900 

63- Sewell, and Aiyangar* ^Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India/ Madras* 1933 

64. ShcTM^am*'Studies in Muslim Political Thoughc and 
AdministratiDEi/ Lahore, second editon* 1945 

65^ Sher^vanl, * Mahmud Gawan* the Great Bahmanl 
Warir** Allahabad 
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66. Srlkantayya^ ‘Found-tfrs of Vijayanagar/ Bangalorcj 
1938 

67* Stubbs, ^English Constitutional History," VoL L, 
London 1933 

68. ‘Survey of India Maps» i" a”, 4”/ 

69. Surya Narayan Rao^ *A Short History of Vijaya- 

□agar;" Madras^ ^9^ 

70. Thornton^ ^Gazetteer of territories under th<* govern¬ 

ment of the EJ* tJompany; * London 1834 

71. Umari, *Masaliku*l Absar, partly translated by 

Spies^ Mtislina UnivcTALty Journal, March 1943,, 
pp 1-63. 

7a. Unstcad and Tayler, -Genera! and Regional Geog 
raphy^* London tgi t 

73, VcaLataramnayya ■ *Vdugotivarivamwvalij,' Tfitro- 
ductor Madras 1939 

74* Venkataramna^va, ^Vijayanagarj Origin of City and 
Empire/ Madras, T933 

75, ^ Yazdanit ^Temple at Palampet/ Mem. Arch* DepL, 

Govt* of Indta^ No. 6, Calcutiat 

76, Yazdani^‘Antiquities of Bidar^ ’ Galciitla. 

77, Yazdan'b *Bidar its History and monmeuts/ 
Oxford^ 1948 

(tit) * Persia n" 

78, 'Abdul-CAanir ‘Tazkiratu'sh-Shu^ara"; ‘Aligarh 

79, Abu'hFazl, *Akbar-Naiuah/ Lucknow iS8t 
3 o^ ■ Afif^ HariiA-i Firoz-Shahi* 

Si. Sycd *AJi Tabataba, ^Burhau-i Ma’asir;" Hyderabad 
Deccan 1936 

Amir O an Lodi,‘Mira tu"l-JrAiya|/ Bombay, 1314 H. 
83- Badayuru, •MuntaiAabu't-TawariftA;" Calcutta 1867 

84. Badr-i Chach, ‘Qasa^id; * Lucknow 

85. Baranif/TariAA-r Firoz Shahi/Calcutta 1862 

86. Jalalu*^d-din Dawani^ ‘AMlaq-i Jalair 

87* Fembtahr ‘Gulsban-i Ibrabinii- ‘ Lucknow 1281 H,‘ 

88* GAulam ^Ali Azad, ^Rauzatu’bAuliya* Auraugabad 
Deccan 13*0 H* 

89. Hazrat Geiu Daraz* 'JrAatimah/ Hyderabad, 1941 
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90* Hafiz j *Di wan;^ Bombay 1309 H. 

gu ^Isami^^FutuhuVSalatm;' Agra 1938 

92^ ATAaB A^Aad, ^MuntrutAaliu^l'Liibab;^ Haig cd* 

93* A'Aandmir, 'Habibu^s-Siyar;'^ Qoipbay 1373 H, 

94* Lutf-i *Ali Beg, ^ 4 tiahJcada 4 Azar;" Bombay 1277 H. 
95 *Ma"asjru"t-Urnara* 

Nishariji Ahmad Fandurip ^Mimsha^atu^s-Salatin;^ 
Cormatinopli: [264-65 H. 

97^ Nizamu‘d-d.in Ahmad, -Tabaqat-i Akbar Sbabij^ 
Lucknow 1292 H. 

98* Razi, ^Hafi Iqlim/ Risala TartAA, Hyderabad Deccan, 
January 19^9 pp. 53^i; Calcutta [939 
991, Stcingass^ ^Persiati-EnglLsh Dictionary^ 

(Iv) Urdu :— 

too. ^Abdu'bJabbafj *Tflzkira-i Aullya-i Dakkan;* Hyder¬ 
abad 1328 F. 

101. 'AbduM-Jabbar* *Tazkira-i Saiatmd Dnkkan;^ Hyder- 
abad Deccan., 1328 F, 

jo2* *AzJz Mirza, ^Tazkira'i Mali mud;’ Badayun 1937 

[03« Amir Ahmad ^ 4 lawi, ^Shahan-i Maiwah’ 

104. Syed *Ali Bilgrami^ ‘TariAA-i Dakan^ 

105 p Bo&biru ‘d-din A hmad , VVaq l*at 4 Mamluka l-i Bija pur;^ 
Agrap 19J5 

106- Hamid Siddiqi, “Hazrat Gesu Damz Banda. Na^vaz;' 
Hyderabad Deccan 

I07» Hashimi"s ‘Footnoics to Urdu Traoblation of Farishtah;’ 
Hyderabad Deccan 1928 

ro8. Muhammad HasaiDr ^AjaibuM-A^far;^ Delhi 1898 
tog Muhmmad Sultan, 'Armaghand Subanif Hyderabad 
Deccan (902 

no. Raupaq Qadiri, ^Rahnuma i Rauzatainf Hyderabad 
Deccan 

111. Zabiru'd-din, "Mahmud Gawan;* Hyderabad Deccan 

1340 F* // 

112. ZahiniM-din Ahmads ^ultan Ahmad Shah Bah- 

mani Hyderabad Deccan 1940 

(v) GzRliAN !— 

113* Brockcliaannj‘GeschJcbiedcr arabbehen Litlcratur^ 
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114, Fluent j Pen, und Turk. Haudicriftcn det 
K. K* Bibliothck Zu Wkn;* Vienna 1867 

115. Hammer, ‘Wiener Jafirbuechcr/ No. 63* 

(vi) LaTiH :— 

Si6, *Ccidicc 3 ArabicL,* British Museum* London 1871 

(vii) Faiesch J” 

117^ Blqchet, 'Catalogue des manuscripis persanci a la 
BibUotheque rationale* 

] 16* De la Jonqinere, Histoire de PEmpirc Oltomane^ 

(viU) Marat^ :— 

iig* Dp Apte, ‘Mudhol Satnasihanohya Gborpare 
Gharanchya Ttihasj^ Pooua 1934 
(ix) Telucu :— 

tzo. ^Kalinga Ghariia'" Andhra Hi*torical Research Asso¬ 
ciation 

HI. ArtkUi. 

131. Abdu'l-Wali '^Gangu Bahmani;^ & Proc. R* A* S. 

B., igog p. 463. ’ , . 

tai. Browne, 'Some phases of the character and policy ol 
Muhammad b* TttgAluq;* J. U, P, Hist. SKp, Juiie 
1918. 

125. ChogAtal, ‘Bauiy-i Saltanat^i Bahmaniyahf Burhan, 
Delhi, November 1941 

t 34 * Codringtou, ^Copper coins of the Bah mani Dynasty;;^ 
Nmn^ Chr., 1883 

ta5* Gihbpi *Gold and Silver coins of the Bahmani King- 
domj^ Num. Cbr., 1881 

ta6, Gode, "“Use of Gun and Gunpowder in I ndia;* Denison 
Ross Volume, PoOua, 1939 p* 117. 

127, Goeix,* ^Indo^Muslim ArcMtecturc in its Islainjc 
Setting;'J. of the Univ*of Bombay, Januaiy, 1940 

taB* Gurti, Venkata Rao, ‘Bahmaoi-Vjjayanagar, Rela* 
tions;* Proc. Ind, Hist. COEgr., Allhahad, 1938 
p. 364* 
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